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I  THE  EASTERN  QUESTION  AND  EUROPEAN  WAR. 

It  seems  vain  to  hope  that  the  defeat  of  Turkey  has  finally  solved 
the  Eastern  question.  The  Eastern  question  is  not,  as  is 
generally  believed,  a  relatively  modern  question,  a  question  which 
dates  from  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great.  It  is  as  old  as  human 
civilisation,  as  old  as  the  fable  of  Jason  and  the  golden  fleece, 
as  old  as  the  struggle  between  East  and  West,  between  Europe 
and  Asia.  Constantinople  and  its  predecessor,  Byzantium,  have 
been  striven  and  fought  for  by  the  nations  of  Europe  and  Asia 
during  more  than  twenty-five  centuries,  because  their  position  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  valuable  one  in  the  w'orld.  Constantinople 
lies  close  to  the  point  where  three  continents  and  two  oceans 
meet.  A' strong  Power  possessing  Constantinople  can  dominate 
three  continents,  the  oldest  and  the  most  valuable  trade  route  of 
the  world,  and  the  three  seas  which  are  connected  by  the 
Dardanelles  and  the  Suez  Canal.  The  vast  importance  of  Con¬ 
stantinople,  and  the  territories  and  waters  surrounding  it,  which 
are  the  connecting-link  between  the  Eastern  and  the  Western 
worlds,  between  Oriental  and  Occidental  civilisation,  was  most 
dramatically  revealed  to  the  world  in  the  fifth  century  before 
Christ,  when  the  enormous  hosts  of  Persia  poured  across  the 
narrows  of  Constantinople  in  order  to  overwhelm  the  civilisation 
of  Greece.  Nations  have  come  and  nations  have  gone,  but  the 
struggle  between  East  and  West  for  the  possession  of  that  unique 
strategical  position  has  continued  unceasingly.  When  Greece 
and  Turkey  had  disappeared  from  the  world’s  stage,  the  fight  for 
Constantinople  was  renewed  by  Rome  and  the  Eastern  barbarians. 
.\fter  the  fall  of  Rome  it  was  taken  up  by  Turkey  and  the 
Republics  of  Italy.  Since  the  rise  of  Russia,  since  the  time  of 
Peter  the  Great,  the  struggle  for  Constantinople  has  been  one 
between  Slavs  and  Germans.  The  battle  between  Slavs  and 
Germans  has  not  yet  been  decided,  and  Turkey’s  defeat  will 
scarcely  end  the  century-old  struggle  between  these  two  races. 

The  modern  Eastern  question  is  not  the  question  w'ho  is  to 
possess  Constantinople.  It  is  the  far  more  important  question 
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whether  Slavs  or  Germans  shall  be  supreme,  and  Constantinople 
is  only  a  pawn,  though  an  extremely  important  pawn,  in  the 
game.  Turkey’s  defeat  may  temporarily  settle  the  problem  of 
Constantinople,  but  it  has  not  solved  the  Eastern  question 
Instead  of  having  made  a  war  betw’een  East  and  West,  between 
Slavs  and  Germans,  more  unlikely  or  more  remote,  it  has  made 
it  more  probable  and  more  imminent. 

The  downfall  of  Turkey  has  gravely  affected  the  balance  of 
power  in  Europe.  European  Turkey  has  disappeared.  Its  place 
will  apparently  be  taken  by  a  firmly-knit  Balkan  Confederation. 
Fate  has  struck  a  terribly  effective  blow  at  the  Triple  Alliance, 
and  especially  at  the  two  Germanic  nations. 

Empires  are  welded  together,  as  Bismarck  has  told  us,  not  bv 
speeches  and  resolutions,  but  by  blood  and  iron.  The  Balkan 
States  have  announced  that  they  intend  to  create  a  Customs 
Union  and  to  form  a  federation  similar  to  that  of  Switzerland  or 
of  Germany.  They  will  probably  succeed,  and  they  will  become 
a  single  State  for  all  practical  purposes.  Henceforth,  fifteen 
million  warlike  people,  dwelling  in  a  most  important  strategical 
position,  and  possessing  an  excellent  and  ever-ready  army  of  at 
least  750,000  men,  will  obey  a  single  will.  Overnight  European 
Turkey  has  disappeared,  and  a  new  Great  Power  has  arisen  in 
its  place.  That  new  Great  Power  is  pre-eminently  Slavonic  in 
character. 

To  both  Germany  and  to  Austria-Hungary  the  greatest  and 
most  immediate  external  danger  threatens,  not  from  England, 
nor  from  France,  but  from  their  great  Eastern  neighbour- — from 
Bussia.  The  territory  of  Eussia  is  seventy  times  as  large  as 
that  of  the  United  Kingdom,  it  is  forty  times  as  large  as  that  of 
Germany,  five  times  as  large  as  the  whole  of  British  India,  it  is 
three  times  as  large  as  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  and 
more  than  twice  as  large  as  the  wEole  Continent  of  Europe.  That 
gigantic  country  has  170,000,000  inhabitants,  Germany  has 
67,000,000  inhabitants,  Austria-Hungary  has  5’2,000,000  inhabi¬ 
tants.  The  population  of  Eussia  is  not  only  much  larger  than 
that  of  Germany  and  of  Austria-Hungary  combined,  but  it  grows 
at  a  far  more  rapid  rate.  This  appears  from  the  following 


figures  :  — 

Population  of 

Russia 

Germany 

Au.stria-Hungary 

1897 

1912 

126,000,000 

170,000,000 

53,600,000 

67,000,000 

45,500,000 

52,000,000 

Increase 

-f  44,000,000 

-1-13,400,000 

-1-6,500,000 

During  the  last  fifteen  years  the  population  of  Eussia  has  grown 
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by  44,000,090,  whilst  that  of  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary 
combined  has  grown  by  only  *20,000,000.  Slavism  is  rapidly  over¬ 
taking  Germanism.  During  the  short  space  of  one  and  a  half 
decades  Russia  has  added  to  the  number  of  her  citizens  a  popula¬ 
tion  as  large  as  the  entire  population  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
This  enormous  increase  has  principally  been  caused,  not  by 
conquest,  but  by  the  rapid  natural  increase  of  the  Russian  people, 
bv  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths.  In  this  respect  Russia, 
Germany,  and  Austria-Hungary  compare  as  follows  : — 

f 

Natural  Increase  oe  the  People. 

In  Russia  ...  ...  ...  ...  3,000,00(1  per  year. 

,,  Germany  .  860,000  ,,  ,, 

,,  Austria-Hungai-y .  420, tMX)  ,,  ,, 

The  population  of  Russia  increases  considerably  more  than 
twice  as  quickly  as  that  of  Germany  and  of  Austria-Hungary 
combined.  In  view  of  Russia’s  enormous  and  thinly  populated 
territory  and  her  practically  unlimited  resources,  it  seems  likely 
that  her  population  will  continue  growing  at  an  increasing  rate, 
whilst  the  population  of  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary,  with 
their  narrow  and  relatively  over-populated  area,  will  probably 
grow  at  a  decreasing  rate.  In  twenty-five  or  thirty  years,  when 
-Germany  may  have  a  population  of  85,000,000  and  Austria- 
Hungary  a  population  of  60,000,000,  Russia  may  have  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  300,000,000.  The  Russian  Colossus  threatens  to 
overwhelm  its  Western  neighbours. 

The  excess  of  births  over  deaths  is  far  higher  among  the  Slavs 
than  among  the  Germans.  In  Germany  the  growth  of  population 
is  proportionately  far  greater  among  the  3,000,000  Poles  than 
among  the  Germans.  In  Austria-Hungary  it  is  far  greater  among 
the  25,000,000  Slavs  than  among  the  12,000,000  German 
Austrians  and  the  9,000,000  Alagyars  of  Hungary.  The  Slavs 
in  the  Balkan  Peninsula  increase  at  as  rapid  a  ratio  as  those  in 
Russia,  in  Germany,  and  in  Austria-Hungary.  In  two  or  three 
decades  the  Slavonic  Balkan  Confederation  should  double  its 
population. 

Eastern  Germany  was  won  from  the  aboriginal  Slavs  by  the 
sword.  The  early  rulers  of  Prussia  founded  a  German  colony  in 
the  Slavonic  wilderness,  exterminated  the  heathen  inhabitants, 
and  pushed  the  Slavs  back  towards  the  bleak  sw'amps  and  forests 
of  the  east,  towards  Asia.  The  Austrians  acted  similarly  in  their 
country.  The  struggle  betw*een  Slavs  and  Germans  is  centuries 
old,  and  there  is  little  love  betw*een  the  two  races.  On  the 
contrary,  the  Germans  and  Slavs  hate  each  other  with  a  century- 
old  hatred.  Hitherto  the  Germans  have  triumphed  over  the 
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Slavs,  but  the  battle  has  not  yet  been  decided.  There  is  merely 
an  armistice,  and  it  may  be  only  of  short  duration.  The  tide 
of  triumphant  humanity  which  has  been  running  strongly 
towards  the  East  seems  to  be  turning. 

Between  the  twelfth  and  the  eighteenth  century  practioallv 
the  entire  German  emigration  streamed  eastward  into  the  lands 
of  the  savage  Slavs,  who  were  conquered  by  the  sword  and 
converted  to  Christianity  by  force.  They  became  serfs  to  their 
German  masters.  The  first  schools  and  universities  in  Eussia 
were  founded  by  Germans.  The  learned  professions  of  liussia 
and  the  Russian  commerce  became  German  monopolies.  The 
official  language  in  the  Baltic  Provinces  of  Russia  was  German. 
German  administrators,  officials,  and  generals  made  Russia  a 
civilised  State  in  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great  and  of  his  successors. 
Cultured  Russians  considered  Russia  a  nation  of  barbarians,  and 
talked  French  and  German  among  themselves.  They  honestly 
believed  that  the  Slavs  were  men  of  small  capacity  for  science, 
administration,  and  war.  Everywhere  in  Russia,  in  Germany,  in 
Austria-Hungary,  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  were  the  Slavs  ruled 
by  foreigners.  Everywhere,  even  in  Russia,  they  were  treated 
by  alien  rulers  as  if  they  were  conquered  savages. 

The  sense  of  nationality  awoke  only  quite  lately  among  the 
Slavs  of  Russia.  The  chronic  misgovernment  of  Russia,  the 
disastrous  defeats  which  she  had  suffered  in  the  Crimean  War 
and  in  the  Russo-Turkish  War  of  1877-8,  the  terrible  mismanage¬ 
ment  and  corruption  which  these  campaigns  had  revealed,  the 
blundering  of  Russia’s  diplomacy  in  dealing  with  Japan,  her 
defeat  by  that  country,  the  destruction  of  the  Russian  Kavv  and 
the  national  disorganisation  following  that  disastrous  adventure, 
seemed  to  confirm  the  view  widely  held  in  Western  Europe,  and 
by  many  Russians  themselves,  that  the  Slavs  are  constitutionally 
incapable  of  ruling,  of  administering,  and  of  making  war.  That 
belief  has  been  rudely  shaken  by  the  unparalleled  and  entirely 
unexpected  diplomatic  and  warlike  ability  which  the  Balkan 
Slavs,  nations  of  but  recently  enfranchised  serfs,  who  were 
thought  to  be  incapable  of  a  great,  well-organised,  and  sustained 
effort,  have  displayed  in  the  present  war  to  an  astonished  world. 
Thus,  the  Balkan  War  has  been  a  factor  of  the  most  far-reaching 
importance  to  Slavdom  in  all  countries.  It  has  given  to  the  men 
of  Slavonic  race  that  fervent  hope  and  that  confidence  in  them¬ 
selves  which  hitherto  they  have  lacked.  A  new  spirit  has  been 
created  among  them,  a  spirit  which  is  bound  to  destroy  their 
obedient  and  long-suffering  humility,  perhaps  their  principal 
characteristic,  so  well  described  by  Tolstoy  and  Turgenieff,  which 
sprang  from  their  sense  of  inferiority.  Fired  by  the  triumphs  of 
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the  Balkan  Slavs  they  are  rapidly  acquiring  a  strong  pride  of  race. 
The  humble  and  oppressed  Slavs  of  Southern  Hungary  have 
understood  the  significance  of  the  Bulgarian  and  Servian  victories, 
which  they  have  celebrated  with  public  processions  and  loud 
rejoicings,  to  the  great  displeasure  of  their  masters  and  notwith¬ 
standing  the  prohibition  of  the  police.  The  moral  factor  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  in  diplomacy  and  in  war.  The  success  of 
the  Allies  has  greatly  increased  the  moral  and  material  power  of 
the  Slavonic  nations.  Tt  has  created  a  powerful  Slav  State  on  the 
flank  of  Austria-Hungary  and  it  has  given  to  the  Slavs  of  all 
countries  a  new  sense  of  power. 

The  downfall  of  Turkey,  w'hilst  greatly  strengthening  the 
Slavonic  nations,  has  at  the  same  time  greatly  weakened  the 
Triple  Alliance,  and  especially  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary. 
Turkey  had  always  been  considered  by  Germany  and  Austria- 
Hungary  as  a  most  valuable  ally  in  case  of  a  war  wdth  Russia, 
and  lately  also  in  case  of  a  war  with  Great  Britain.  Therefore 
Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  endeaAmured  to  strengthen 
Turkey’s  military  power  by  all  means.  They  provided  Turkey 
with  strategical  railways,  money,  arms,  diplomatic  support,  and 
military  advice.  At  the  time  of  the  Crimean  War  a  great  military 
demonstration  of  Austria-Hungary  upon  the  Russian  frontier 
forced  Russia  to  leave  an  army  of  200,000  men  in  Poland,  who 
could  have  decided  the  issue  in  the  Crimea  in  Russia’s  favour 
had  they  been  able  to  leave  for  the  south.  In  1878  the  action  of 
Austria-Hungary,  rather  than  that  of  Great  Britain,  once  more 
led  to  the  discomfiture  of  Russia’s  policy  and  deprived  her  of  the 
fruits  of  her  victory  over  Turkey.  Germany  sent  to  Turkey  many 
of  her  most  eminent  soldiers,  from  Moltke  to  Colmar  von  der 
Goltz,  who  reorganised  the  Turkish  army.  The  great  importance 
which  military  Germany  attributed  to  Turkey’s  support  in  case 
of  a  war  with  Russia  or  with  Great  Britain  appears  from  the  book, 
Germany  and  the  Next  War,  by  General  von  Bernhardi,  one  of 
Germany’s  foremost  soldiers,  which  appeared  last  spring.  In 
that  book  we  read  : — 

^  "Turkey,  the  predominant  Power  of  the  Near  East,  is  of  paramount 
importance  to  Germany.  She  is  our  natural  ally.  It  is  emphatically  in 
our  interest  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  her.  The  wisest  course  would  have 
been  to  have  made  her  a  member  of  the  Triple  Alliance  and  to  have 
prevented  the  Turkish-Italian  War,  which  threatens  to  change  the  political 
situation  to  our  disadvantage.  By  making  her  a  member  of  the  Triple 
.Alliance,  Turkey  would  have  received  a  two-fold  gain.  Her  position  would 
have  been  secured  both  against  Russia  and  against  England,  two  States 
with  the  hostility  of  which  we  Germans  have  to  reckon.  Besides  Turkey 
is  the  only  Power  which  can  threaten  England’s  position  in  Egypt  and 
thus  menace  her  shortest  sea  route  to  India  and  her  land  communications 
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with  that  dependency.  Therefore  we  ought  to  spare  no  sacrifice  in  order 
to  secure  Turkey  as  Germany’s  ally  in  preparation  for  a  war  with  England 
or  Russia.  Turkey’s  interests  are  our  own.  .  ,  . 

“The  Turkish  military  forces  would  be  a  factor  of  great  importance 
in  the  event  of  their  joining  either  the  Triple  Alliance  or  its  opponents. 
The  war  strength  of  the  Turkish  army  comes  to  700,000  men.  Owin^  to 
the  high  military  qualities  of  the  Turkish  soldiers,  the  Turkish  army  must 
be  regarded  as  a  very  important  factor  in  war.  She  is  a  very  valuable  allv 
to  that  Power,  or  combination  of  Powers,  which  she  chooses  to  join.’’ 

Official  Germany  reckoned  firmly  upon  Turkey’s  support  in 
case  of  a  war  with  Eussia  or  with  Great  Britain.  In  case  of  a 
war  w’ith  Eussia,  Turkey  might  have  been  offered  the  shores  of 
the  Black  Sea  and  the  Crimea,  which  she  had  possessed  in  the 
past.  In  case  of  a  war  wnth  Great  Britain,  the  hope  of  acquiring 
Pigypt  and  the  Sudan  might  have  tempted  her  to  act  as  Germany’s 
ally.  It  has  been  asserted  that  Lord  Kitchener  was  sent  to 
Egypt  because  Great  Britain  became  aware  that  Germany  and 
Turkey  were  discussing  combined  action  against  Egypt  in  certain 
eventualities.  The  result  of  the  Balkan  War  upon  the  two 
Germanic  Powers  is  therefore  as  follows  :  Germany  and  Austria- 
Hungary  have  lost  a  potential  ally  possessing,  as  was  believed, 
an  excellent  army  of  700,000  men,  and  have  received  instead  a 
potential  enemy  disposing  of  at  least  700,000  soldiers  of  the 
highest  excellence  who,  most  unfortunately,  occupies  a  position 
of  the  highest  strategical  value  for  an  attack  upon  the  Germanic 
Pow’ers. 

A  glance  at  the  map  shows  that  the  Balkan  Peninsula  is,  owing 
to  its  numerous  mountain  chains  and  rivers .  a  huge  natural  fortress 
of  very  great  strength  for  defence.  Servia  lies  to  the  south  of 
Austria-Hungary  below  the  centre  of  the  Monarchy.  Austria- 
Hungary  consists  of  mountains  and  a  plain.  Huge  mountains 
nearly  encircle  Austria-Hungary  and  protect  her  most  efficiently 
against  all  her  large  neighbours,  Italy,  Germany,  Eussia,  and 
Eoumania.  The  only  part  of  her  frontier  wdiich  is  entirely  unpro¬ 
tected  by  forbidding  mountain  ranges,  and  which  consists  entirely 
of  an  open  plain,  is  that  facing  Servia,  for  Servia  borders  directly 
upon  the  rich  central  plain  of  Austria-Hungary,  upon  the  wide 
open  Danube  valley,  wuth  Buda-Pesth  and  Vienna.  The  invasion 
of  Austria-Hungary  is  easiest  from  the  direction  of  Servia. 

A  war  with  Eussia  is  the  only  great  war  w'hich  Austria-Hungary 
need  contemplate.  In  such  a  war  her  armies  would  be  assembled 
in  the  north-east  of  the  country,  in  Galicia,  at  a  distance  of  400 
miles  from  the  Servian  frontier.  In  case  of  a  w’ar  between 
Austria-Hungary  and  Eussia,  Servia,  or  the  United  Balkan  States, 
can  threaten  the  Austrian  armies  assembled  on  the  Eussian 
frontier  on  their  flank  and  in  the  rear.  A  mere  demonstration  in 
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force  by  the  Balkan  States  might  have  the  same  effect  upon 
Austria-Hungary  which  Austria’s  demonstration  in  force  had 
upon  Russia  at  the  time  of  the  Crimean  War.  Austria’s  position 
would  be  still  more  seriously  compromised  if  the  powerful  Balkan 
States  should  invade  Austria-Hungary  and  attack  her  in  her  most 
vulnerable  quarter.  A  victory  of  the  Balkan  armies  on  the 
Austrian  border  would  leave  the  road  open  to  Vienna  and  Buda- 
Pesth.  It  would  threaten  the  communications  of  the  Austrian 
forces  facing  Russia  and  compel  them  to  fall  back. 

Austria-Hungary,  having  for  neighbour  a  huge  Slavonic  Empire 
in  the  East,  naturally  did  not  desire  to  see  a  powerful  Slavonic 
State  arise  in  the  south  of  the  Monarchy  on  her  unprotected  and 
most  vulnerable  flank.  Therefore  she  looked  with  indifference,  if 
not  with  approval,  at  the  slaughter  of  the  Slavonic  Balkan 
Christians  by  the  Turks,  and  the  internecine  warfare  of 
Bulgarians,  Servians,  and  Greeks  in  Macedonia,  and  refused  to 
interfere.  Desiring  that  the  Balkan  Slavs  should  be  divided 
among  themselves  and  weak,  she  wished  them  to  remain  under 
the  Turkish  yoke,  and  favoured  the  continuance  of  disorder  in  the 
Balkan  Peninsula.  Thus  Austria-Hungary  became  the  champion 
of  the  integrity  of  the  Turkish  Empire  in  Europe  and  the  deter¬ 
mined  defender  of  the  status  quo.  The  declaration  of  the 
European  Powers,  made  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  that  they 
would  not  permit  the  status  quo  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula  to  be 
altered  if  Turkey  should  be  defeated  was  made  because  it  wms 
demanded  by  the  Government  in  Vienna  dreading  the  growth  of 
the  small  Slav  States  on  her  southern  frontier. 

The  dread  of  the  Slavs  among  the  Austrian  statesmen  is  all  the 
greater  as  Austria-Hungary  is  pre-eminently  a  Slavonic  country. 
Out  of  the  52,000,000  inhabitants  only  12,000,000  are  of  German, 
and  only  9,000,000  are  of  Magyar,  race.  The  minority  of 
21,000,000  Germans  and  Magyars  rules  the  country  and  refuses 
equality  to  the  Slav  majority  which  is  repressed,  especially  in  the 
south  of  the  Monarchy.  Austria-Hungary  is  not  a  homogeneous 
nation,  but  a  loose  agglomeration  of  various  nations.  It  has 
painfully  been  kept  together  by  the  traditional  Hapsburg  policy. 
Divide  et  impera.  That  policy  is  particularly  energetically 
applied  to  the  Slavonic  peoples  which,  owing  to  their  number, 
are  particularly  dangerous.  That  policy  was  comparatively  easy 
because  the  Slavs  were  divided  against  themselves  and  lacked  a 
strong  sense  of  racial  unity.  Very  likely  the  victories  of  the 
Bulgarians  and  Servians  will  have  the  effect  of  causing  serious 
internal  difficulties  to  Austria-Hungary. 

Of  the  area  of  the  Dual  Monarchy  only  one-third  is  inhabited 
by  Germans  and  Magyars,  whilst  twm-thirds  of  the  territory  are 
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inhabited  by  Slavs.  The  northern  Slavs  of  Austria-Hungary 
live  in  solid  masses  in  the  provinces  contiguous  to  the  Russian 
frontier,  especially  in  Galicia,  Northern  Hungary,  Moravia,  and 
Bohemia.  The  southern  Slavs  occupy  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina 
Dalmatia,  Croatia-Slavonia,  Carniola,  and  the  Coastland,  a  terri¬ 
tory  about  three  times  as  large  as  the  kingdom  of  Servia.  The 
Servian  portion  of  Austria-Hungary  adjoins  directly  the  kingdom 
of  Servia,  and  it  extends  up  to  the  town  of  Klagenfurt.  The 
spirit  of  nationalism  is  abroad.  Of  the  Southern  Slavs  of  Austria- 
Hungary  no  less  than  5,500,000  are  Servians.  The  Servians 
dream  of  a  Greater  Servia.  Living  closely  together  in  a  com¬ 
pact  mass  there  are  as  many  Servians  as  there  are  Magyars. 

In  view  of  the  strong  strategical  position  occupied  by  the 
kingdom  of  Servia,  and  the  additional  danger  of  a  Servian 
nationalist  agitation  upon  the  population  of  her  Servian  frontier 
provinces,  Austria-Hungary  has  pursued  a  twofold  policy.  Acting 
on  her  old  principle,  Divide  et  impera,  she  has  endeavoured  to 
embody  as  much  Servian  territory  as  possible  in  the  Monarchy— 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  are  purely  Servian  in  character — and  to 
break  up  the  Balkan  Servians  into  several  groups  controlled  by 
several  Governments,  so  as  to  destroy  their  cohesion  and  to  make 
their  co-operation  impossible. 

Wishing  to  keep  Servia  in  a  state  of  terror  and  dependence, 
Austria-Hungary  has  weakened  and  humiliated  that  country 
during  many  years  and  in  every  possible  way.  After  the  Russo- 
Turkish  war  of  1877-78  the  Dual  Monarchy  not  only  prevented 
Servia  obtaining  a  direct  outlet  on  the  sea,  but  also  prevented 
her  reaching  the  sea  through  purely  Servian  Montenegro  by 
separating  these  two  States  by  the  barrier  of  the  Sanjak  of  Novi- 
bazar.  As  her  road  to  the  sea  was  blocked,  Servia’s  only  outlet 
for  her  exports  was  Austria-Hungary.  Hence  nine-tenths  of  her 
exports  went  to  Austria-Hungary  or  through  Austria-Hungary  to 
the  countries  beyond.  Soon  Austria-Hungary  began  to  interfere 
in  Servia’s  policy,  and  every  refusal  on  her  part  to  obey  the 
demands  of  Vienna  was  answered  by  impeding  or  stopping 
vexatiously  Servia’s  exports  and  impoverishing  the  Servian 
people. 

Some  years  ago  Servia  wished  to  re-arm  her  artillery.  Two 
commissions  of  Servian  military  experts  examined  between  1908 
and  1905  the  German,  Austrian,  and  French  guns.  They  reported 
in  1905  that  the  French  guns  were  by  far  the  best,  and  that  the 
Austrian  guns  were  by  far  the  worst.  Nevertheless,  Servia  was 
officially  requested  by  the  Government  at  Vienna  to  buy  the 
Austrian  Scoda  guns,  and  it  is  rumoured  that  a  most  exalted 
personage  in  Vienna  put  the  strongest  and  the  most  direct 
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pressure  upon  the  Servian  diplomatic  representative,  threatening 
that  failure  to  order  the  guns  in  Austria  would  lead  to  the  declara¬ 
tion  of  a  Customs  war.  Not  unnaturally  Servia  politely  refused 
to  buy  at  a  large  expense  inferior  guns  at  the  dictation  of  Austria- 
Hungary. 

Having  been  harried  by  Vienna  during  many  years,  Servia 
tried  at  last  to  escape  the  tyranny  of  dependence  upon  the  ill-will 
of  Austria  for  the  sale  of  her  produce.  She  tried  to  obtain  an 
outlet  for  her  meat,  fruit,  &c.,  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  and 
began  in  1905  negotiating  with  Bulgaria  for  closer  commercial 
relations.  Immediately  Austria-Hungary  stepped  in,  put  in  her 
veto,  threatened  to  close  the  frontier  entirely  to  Servian  produce, 
and  actually  closed  her  frontier  against  Servia  in  June  of  that 
vear.  The  disastrous  consequences  of  that  action  are  apparent 
from  the  following  remarkable  figures  :  — 

Servia’s  Exports. 


Cattle 

Pigs 

Live  Poultry 

Fresh  Fruit 

1905 

71,981 

122,202 

1,804,809 

44,500,880  kilog 

1906 

10,928 

67,509 

1,622,557 

15,449,493  ,, 

1907 

12,057 

14,802 

166,700 

20,450,727  „ 

1908 

18,708 

11,216 

792,834 

17,4.50,727 

1909 

26,617 

20,257 

1,003,704 

18,036,105  „ 

The  foregoing  figures  show  that  the  export  of  cattle  fell  to  one- 
seventh,  the  export  of  pigs  to  one-ninth,  and  the  export  of  live 
poultry  to  one-eleventh,  owing  to  Austria’s  action.  As  the  items 
given  in  the  table  are  the  most  important  ones  of  Servia’s  export 
trade,  it  is  clear  how  terrible  the  blow  must  have  been.  Austria- 
Hungary  tried  to  ruin  Servia  for  her  refusal  to  order  guns  in 
Austria,  and  her  intention  to  enter  into  closer  economic  relations 
with  Bulgaria.  With  great  energy  the  Servian  Government 
endeavoured  to  secure  other  outlets  for  the  national  industries. 
As  only  a  little  live  stock  could  be  transported  across  the  Bulgarian 
and  Turkish  frontiers,  Servia  changed  the  character  of  her  indus¬ 
tries.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  Government,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  French  financiers  and  merchants,  great  slaughter¬ 
houses  and  packing-houses  were  founded,  refrigerators  were 
installed,  special  railway  cars  and  ships  were  provided,  and  direct 
outlets  for  the  sale  of  provisions  were  secured  in  Egypt,  Malta, 
Italy,  and  elsewhere  for  dead  meat,  dried  fruit,  &c.  Austria’s 
attempt  to  starve  Servia  into  surrender  failed. 

The  Austrian  statesmen,  like  the  Bourbons,  have  never  learned 
and  have  never  forgotten.  They  united  Italy  by  oppressing  their 
Italian  subjects  and  by  trying  to  stifle  the  spirit  of  nationalism  in 
the  country.  They  compelled  the  Italians  to  revolt  against  the 
Austrian  yoke.  By  the  same  policy  of  oppression  they  are  now 
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uniting  the  Balkan  States,  and  they  are  apparently  bringing  about 
a  state  of  affairs  which  may  eventually  have  the  most  serious 
consequences  for  the  Dual  Monarchy  I'lelf. 

It  is  clear  that  a  powerful  Slavonic  Balkan  State  is  in  the 
process  of  creation.  Will  that  State  follow  an  independent 
policy  or  will  it  join  the  Triple  Alliance  or  the  Triple  Entente? 

The  Balkan  Federation  wdll  scarcely  be  strong  enough  to  exist 
in  “splendid  isolation.”  Austria-Hungary  is  the  strongest  neigh¬ 
bour  of  the  new  State,  which  is  separated  from  Russia  bv 
Roumania.  Hence  the  Balkan  Federation  has  more  reason  to  fear 
an  Austrian  than  a  Russian  attack,  esiiecially  as  Austria-Hungary 
has  in  the  past  demonstrated  by  her  action  that  she  intends  to 
dominate  the  Balkan  Peninsula  and  as  she  has  shown  no  good¬ 
will  to  the  Balkan  Slavs.  Lastly,  the  natural  growth  of  the  new 
Balkan  States,  a  growth  on  a  racial  and  a  nationalistic  basis,  can 
be  effected  only  at  the  cost  of  Austria-Hungary.  It  can  be 
effected  only  by  the  reunion  of  the  Servians  of  the  Balkans  with 
the  Servians  absorbed  by  the  Dual  Monarchy.  Austria-Hungary 
has  shown  clearly  in  the  past,  and  again  quite  recently  by 
denying  Servia  once  more  access  to  the  sea  and  by  raising  the 
Albanian  question,  that  she  wishes  to  divide  and  weaken  the 
Slavonic  Balkan  States  and  to  make  them  an  appendage  to  the 
Monarchy.  A  collision  between  Austria-Hungary  and  the  Balkan 
States  is  evidently  very  possible.  Russia  cannot  afford  to  see 
the  Balkan  States  crushed  by  Austria-Hungary,  for  it  would  be  a 
great  danger  to  Russia  to  see  Austria-Hungary  dominating  the 
Balkan  Peninsula.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Balkan  States  cannot 
afford  to  see  Russia  crushed  by  Austria-Hungary,  for  Russia’s 
defeat  by  that  State  would  enable  Austria-Hungary  to  acquire 
the  Balkan  Peninsula.  The  Balkan  States  are  a  necessary  biil- 
W'ark  to  Russia,  and  Russia  is  an  equally  necessary  bulwark  to 
the  Balkan  States.  It  is  therefore  perfectly  clear  that  the  law'  of 
self-preservation  will  compel  the  Balkan  States  and  Russia  to 
support  one  another,  even  if  they  do  not  enter  into  formal  engage¬ 
ments  with  that  object  in  view.  Obviously  the  new  Balkan 
Federation  will  join  the  Triple  Entente.  The  balance  of  power  in 
Europe  is  about  to  be  completely  altered  in  favour  of  the  Triple 
Entente  by  the  logical,  and  possibly  by  the  formal,  accession 
of  the  Balkan  Federation. 

A  pow'erful  impetus  has  been  given  to  the  Pan-Slavonic  agita¬ 
tion,  w^hich  w'ill  add  to  the  strength  of  the  Triple  Entente.  Apart 
from  the  170,000,000  Russians,  there  are  40,000,000  Slavs  in  the 
Balkan  Peninsula  and  in  Austria-Hungary.  After  the  recent 
events,  the  Slavs  of  Austria-Hungary  will  scarcely  fight  with 
enthusiasm  against  the  Balkan  States  Slavs  or  against  Russia. 
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At  the  critical  moment  insurrections  might  break  out  in  the 
Slavonic  south  of  the  monarchy  and  Slavonic  troops  might  revolt. 

In  case  of  a  war  between  the  Triple  Entente,  reinforced  by  the 
Balkan  States,  and  the  Triple  Alliance,  the  position  of  the  latter 
would  be  one  of  extreme  danger,  especially  as  the  trustworthiness 
of  Italy  is  doubted  by  her  allies.  In  such  a  war  the  Triple  Alliance 
would  possibly,  but  not  necessarily,  be  joined  by  Eoumania,  for 
Roumania  also  can  grow  best  at  the  expense  of  Austria-Hungary, 
which  contains  3,500,000  Roumanians.  Even  in  a  war  of  the 
Triple  Alliance  with  Russia,  France,  and  the  Balkan  States  alone, 
the  issue  would  be  very  doubtful.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
Austria-Hungary  has  neglected  her  army,  which  is  much  too 
small,  and  which  is  provided  with  an  insufficient  number  of  very 
inferior  guns.  Germany  must  now  bitterly  regret  having  driven 
England  into  the  arms  of  France  and  Russia  and  having  done 
nothing  to  jjrevent  Turkey’s  downfall.  She  must  recognise  the 
insecurity  of  her  position  and  she  must  begin  to  understand 
that  her  future  lies  not  upon  the  sea  but  upon  the  land. 

A  great  war  between  the  Slavonic  and  Germanic  nations  seems 
inevitable.  The  question  only  is  whether  it  will  take  place 
earlier  or  later.  German  and  Austrian  statesmen  may  well  ask 
themselves  whether  it  be  better  to  fight  that  war  now  or  some 
time  hence,  and  very  possibly  they  may  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  will  be  wiser  to  fight  without  delay.  The  Balkan  States 
are  exhausted.  Through  lack  of  ammunition  and  of  money  they 
are  at  the  moment  scarcely  able  to  enter  upon  another  war. 
Russia  is  still  enfeebled  by  the  consequences  of  her  disastrous 
war  with  Japan.  Besides,  she  has  practically  no  fleet.  A  few 
years  hence  Russia  will  have  recovered  and  the  Balkan  States 
will  have  become  dangerously  strong.  Moreover,  Russia  will  at 
the  present  moment  be  seriously  hampered  in  her  mobilisation 
by  the  rigour  of  winter.  Slavism  grows  rapidly  owing  to  the 
great  increase  of  the  population,  and  some  years  hence  the 
Germanic  Powers  may  find  it  impossible  to  crush  it.  Great 
Britain,  the  German  statesmen  may  argue,  has  no  interests  in 
.\lbania,  and  Italy’s  support  is  likely  should  war  break 
out  on  the  question  of  Albania.  They  may  argue  that,  as  Great 
Britain  has  no  interest  in  Albania,  she  may  not  interfere  if 
Servia,  backed  by  Russia,  and  Austria-Hungary  come  to  blows. 
In  the  meantime,  Germany  might  look  after  France.  Guided 
by  such  reasonings,  the  statesmen  of  Germany  and  Austria- 
Hungary  may  conceivably  decide  to  strike  immediately.  There 
are  strong  war  parties  in  Berlin  and  Vienna.  A  plausible  pretext 
for  war  can  easily  be  found.  An  incident  can  always  be  created 
at  short  notice.  The  greatest  interest  of  Great  Britain  is  peace. 
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Great  Britain  can  work  for  the  preservation  of  peace  only  by 
clearly  defining  her  position  before  it  is  too  late.  In  her  actions 
she  must  be  guided  by  the  consideration  that  the  recent  events 
threaten  to  upset  completely  the  balance  of  power  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent  of  Europe  upon  which  our  security  depends.  It  is  not  in 
Great  Britain’s  interest  to  see  Europe  dominated  by  Germany. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  not  in  her  interest  to  see  Austria-Hungary 
cut  up,  Germany  utterly  defeated  and  diminished,  and  Europe 
dominated  by  a  gigantic  combination  of  Slav  States. 

Politic  us. 

\or.  mh,  1912. 


THE  KING  WHO  HOLDS  THE  BALANCE  IN  THE 
BALKANS. 


When  traveliiug  in  Koumania,  1  chanced  one  day  to  pay  a  visit  to 
a  village  high  up  in  the  Carpathians,  a  region  where  in  winter 
wolves,  and  even  bears,  must  still  be  reckoned  with.  To  my 
surprise  1  found  there  a  large  school,  with  well-appointed  class¬ 
rooms,  in  which  more  than  a  hundred  bright-eyed,  intelligent- 
looking  boys  and  girls  were  hard  at  work.  They  had  not  a  shoe 
or  a  stocking  among  them,  although  many  of  them  must  have 
had  a  long  tramp  that  morning ;  and  had  every  rag  they  wore 
been  put  up  for  auction,  the  lot  would  not  have  cleared  ten 
shillings  even  in  Petticoat  Lane.  Some  of  them,  too,  to  judge 
by  their  faces,  would  have  been  all  the  better,  perhaps,  for  a  little 
more  solid  food.  Still,  they  were  as  clean  as  hands  could  make 
them,  even  those  who  were  gipsies;  they  were  full  of  life  and 
energy,  too,  alert  and  agile  as  squirrels.  They  could  run  and 
jump  with  the  best;  and  w’hat  was  most  significant,  could  fight 
their  own  battles  as  stoutly,  and  laugh  as  heartily,  as  any  child 
in  the  Yorkshire  dales.  And  their  wits  were  as  keen,  I  discovered, 
as  their  bodies  w’ere  active  ;  they  could  all  read,  write,  and  reckon  ; 
a  fair  percentage  knew  the  name  of  the  English  King,  and  the 
form  of  government  in  force  in  France.  One  boy  had  a  quite 
astounding  amount  of  information  concerning  America  to  impart, 
while  a  little  maiden  of  seven  repeated  some  verses  with  great 
aplomb.  They  are  children,  in  fact,  of  whom  any  nation  might 
well  be  proud ;  yet  they  belong  to  a  race  which,  until  King  Carol 
took  it  in  hand,  was  counted  among  the  most  hopelessly 
demoralised  and  ignorant  in  Europe.  Many  of  their  own  near 
relatives  were  serfs  once  upon  a  time,  mere  beasts  of  burden, 
hardly  knowing  their  right  hand  from  their  left. 

When,  nearly  half  a  century  ago  now.  Prince  Charles  Hohen- 
zollern,  in  defiance  alike  of  threats,  warnings,  and  entreaties, 
threw  in  his  lot  with  the  Roumanians,  they  were  in  the  very 
slough  of  despond.  They  were  the  vassals  of  the  Turkish  Sultan, 
for  whose  dominions  even  then  other  Powers  were  scrambling  : 
for  years  Austria  and  Russia  had  been  playing  with  them  as  cats 
play  with  mice ;  while  Greeks  had  combined  with  Turks  in 
pillaging  them ;  and  Poles  with  Magyars  in  seeking  to  corrupt 
them.  Those  of  their  own  household  were  among  their  worst 
enemies ;  for  their  Boyards  were  not  of  the  stuff  of  which  rulers 
are  made,  and  vet  were  unwilling  to  be  subjects.  Sovereign  after 
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sovereign  had  been  overturned  with  as  little  scruple  as  ii  thev 
had  been  nine-pins;  and  the  result  was,  of  course,  chaos  in  every 
department  of  the  State.  The  public  exchequer  was  empty,  for 
not  only  was  the  country  in  dire  poverty,  but  corruption  was  rife 
there ;  and  credit  it  had  practically  none.  The  only  Roumanians 
who  had  money  were  the  Boyards ;  and  for  every  penny  thev 
spent  in  Bucharest,  they  spent  ten  at  least  in  Paris.  The  peasants 
hardly  knew  what  it  was  to  have  enough  to  eat,  even  when  the 
harvest  was  good ;  and  they  were  brought  face  to  face  with 
starvation  at  once,  and  died  off  like  flies,  when  the  crops  failed, 
so  ruthlessly  were  they  exploited.  For  come  what  would,  the 
tribute  must  be  sent  to  Constantinople ;  and  the  burden  of 
providing  it  was  imposed  on  them. 

What  was  worst  of  all,  the  great  mass  of  the  nation,  the  whole 
nation,  indeed,  with  the  exception  of  some  three  or  four  statesmen 
and  their  little  group  of  followers,  had  lost  faith  and  hope.  Their 
country  had  served  so  long  as  a  bone  of  contention  to  their  neigh¬ 
bours — had  been  buffeted  about  and  gnawed  at,  as  it  were — that 
they  had  ceased  to  believe  in  themselves  or  to  count  on  the  coming 
of  better  days.  For  centuries  they  had  fought  a  good  fight;  no 
people,  perhaps,  a  better;  but  they  were  at  the  end  of  their 
strength  :  their  hearts  had  begun  to  fail  them,  for  the  oppression 
to  which  they  had  so  long  been  subjected  had  told  on  them 
mentally  as  well  as  morally.  They  w’ere  become  degenerate,  in 
fact,  and  were  much  too  anxious  to  be  left  in  peace  to  trouble 
themselves  much  on  what  terms.  National  sentiment  was  prac¬ 
tically  dead  among  them  ;  patriotism  was  a  word  without  meaning. 
Had  Russia,  or  any  other  strong  Power,  chosen  to  annex  their 
country,  they  would  hardly  have  raised  a  protest. 

It  is  when  one  thinks  of  the  Roumanians  of  half  a  century  ago 
and  compares  them  with  the  Roumanians  of  to-day,  that  one  best 
realises  what  a  great  work  King  Carol  has  wrought  among  them. 
There  is  not  a  more  patriotic  race  in  Europe  than  theirs  to-day, 
not  a  race  more  tenacious  of  its  rights,  more  self-respecting. 
Even  the  peasants,  they  who  then  were  just  emerging  from 
serfdom,  and  had  still  all  the  vices  and  weaknesses  of  serfs,  can 
take  their  place,  now’,  side  by  side  with  the  peasants  of  the  most 
cultured  nation  on  terms  of  perfect  equality.  The  elder  brothers 
and  sisters  of  those  bright-eyed  school  children  are  quite  on  a 
par  with  them  in  all  respects  excepting  book-learning ;  while  even 
between  them  and  their  fathers  and  mothers  the  difference  is  by 
no  means  marked. 

I  was  once  in  a  provincial  town  in  Rournania  w  hen  the  prefet 
was  enrolling  the  year’s  conscripts.  They  came  flocking  in  from 
the  whole  countryside,  straight  from  the  plough,  as  it  seemed; 
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and  a  smart,  tine-looking  set  of  young  fellows  they  were.  The 
most  interesting  feature  about  them,  however,  w’as  the  manifest 

I  eagerness  with  which  they  responded  to  the  prefet’s  call ;  there 
was  not  a  laggard  among  them,  not  a  man  who  seemed  to  join 
the  flag  reluctantly.  Yet  Eoumanians  are  no  lovers  of  war ;  on 
the  contrary,  they  are  devotedly  attached  to  peace ;  only,  as  one 
who  is  in  close  touch  with  them  explained,  they  realise  the 
importance  of  learning  how  to  tight  well,  now  that  they  have  a 
country  of  their  own  to  fight  for. 

Even  the  Eoumanians  of  an  older  generation,  they  who  once 
were  serfs,  in  fact  it  not  in  name,  seem  to  have  adapted  them¬ 
selves  to  their  circumstances,  and  to  play  effectively  any  role  the 
fates  call  on  them  to  play.  Nothing  brings  home  to  one  more 
clearly  how  completely  the  old  state  of  things  has  passed  away 
in  Roumania,  than  to  see  peasants  meting  out  as  magistrates 
justice  to  their  fellows,  and  treating  on  equal  terms  with  Boyards 
whose  good  pleasure  used  to  be  the  only  law  they  knew.  They 
are  the  communal  authorities  now,  and  thoroughly  well  do  they 
!  for  the  most  part  do  their  work.  When  going  about  among  them 
one  comes  across,  at  every  turn,  good  administrators  as  well  as 
men  of  marked  intelligence.  Were  they  but  as  industrious  as 
they  are  clever  they  would  sweep  all  before  them.  Some  among 
them,  however,  it  must  be  confessed,  show  much  more  eagerness 
in  setting  their  wives  to  work  than  in  setting  to  work  themselves. 
Still,  men  of  this  type  are  only  relics  of  the  days  w'hen  there  was 
nothing  to  be  gained  by  working;  taking  them  as  a  whole,  the 
peasants  are  now  fairly  industrious,  while  they  are  very  shrewd 
and  clear-headed,  kindly  to  hoot.  An  Englishman  who  has  been 
working  among  them  for  years  declares  that,  in  a  battle  of  wits 
between  them  and  English  trade  unionists,  he  should  certainly 
put  his  money  on  them,  so  skilfully  can  they  defend  their  own 
interests.  Yet,  when  King  Carol  first  became  their  ruler,  they 
were  to  all  intents  and  purposes  chattels. 

I  went  to  a  political  meeting  when  in  Bucharest,  a  meeting  at 
which  there  were  many  working  men  ;  and  I  was  not  a  little 
surprised  at  the  fashion  in  which  they  demeaned  themselves.  They 
made  their  way  into  the  hall  by  twos  and  threes  as  quietly  and 
decorously  as  if  they  were  coming  into  a  church  ;  and  they  stood 
there— there  were  no  seats — for  two  good  hours  without  a  sign 
of  impatience,  listening  the  while  to  the  speeches  with  marked 
attention,  seizing  every  point  as  it  was  made,  and  cheering  it  to 
the  echo.  It  was  a  time  of  great  political  excitement  as  it 

I  happened.  None  the  less,  there  was  from  first  to  last  no  touch  of 
disorder  or  rowdyism  in  the  proceedings,  no  hurling  of  invectives 
or  shouting.  On  the  contrary,  Exeter  Hall  never  witnessed  a 
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meeting  conducted  more  soberly  or  on  more  business-like  lines 
Had  Koumania  had  Parliamentary  Government  for  a  thousand 
years,  these  latter-day  Roumanian  politicians,  speakers  and 
hearers  alike,  could  not  have  shown  more  dignity,  or  a  nicer 
sense  of  what  is  seemly  in  the  treatment  of  public  affairs 
Evidently  townsmen  have  undergone  as  great  a  change  as 
peasants;  for,  in  the  early  days  of  King  Carol’s  reign,  the  word 
politician  was  synonymous  with  something  like  Kilkennv  cat  • 
and  a  public  meeting  meant,  as  a  rule,  a  free  fight. 

Nor  is  it  only  the  people  of  Roumania  wRo  have  changed; 
their  circumstances  have  changed  as  much  as  they  have  :  thev 
hold  quite  a  different  position  in  the  world  now  from  that  which 
they  held  in  186G.  Then  their  ruler  was  a  mere  vassal  prince, 
now  he  is  an  independent  sovereign ;  not  only  has  Roumania 
thrown  off  the  Turkish  yoke,  but  she  has  established  her  right  to 
manage  her  own  affairs  without  let  or  hindrance  from  the  Great 
Powers.  Nay,  more,  thanks  to  her  splendid  army,  she  herself  is 
become,  if  not  a  Great  Power,  at  any  rate  a  power  with  whom 
the  Great  Powers  must  reckon,  whose  alliance  they  court.  So 
strong  is  she  now  that  she  can  even  afford  to  stand  aloof  with 
folded  hands  while  fighting  is  going  on  all  around  her ;  for  she 
knows  that;  when  the  fighting  is  over,  even  though  she  may  never 
have  struck  a  blow,  no  one  will  dare  deny  her  her  fair  share  of 
the  spoil. 

Roumania  is  not  wealthy  even  now,  but  her  credit  is  firmly 
established,  and  she  has  made  enormous  progress  financially  of 
late.  In  1866  her  whole  revenue  was  only  some  T2 ,000 ,000  a 
year,  now  it  is  over  £20,000,000.  Then  she  had  not  a  single 
railway  ;  now  her  State  railways  measure  3,473  kilometres,  and 
one  can  travel  on  them  as  comfortably  as  on  the  Great  Northern. 
There  were  no  banks  in  the  land  then,  excepting  in  the  capital. 
It  would  have  been  sheer  waste  of  labour,  indeed,  to  establish 
banks  in  the  country  ;  for,  even  if  a  peasant  had  money,  he  would 
have  had  every  tooth  in  his  head  drawn  out  before  he  would 
have  handed  it  over  to  official  keeping.  At  the  present  time  not 
only  are  there  banks  of  every  kind  in  the  towns,  with  the  great 
Banca  Nationala  at  their  head ;  but  there  are  banks  in  the 
villages,  rural  banks,  organised  and  worked  by  the  peasants 
themselves.  When  King  Carol  first  crossed  the  Roumanian 
frontier  the  peasants  there  were  living  in  mud  huts ;  now  they 
are  better  housed  than  the  average  agricultural  labourer  in 
England  or  Gerrnanv ;  and  in  the  course  of  thirtv-four  years 
5,979,000  acres  of  land  have  passed  into  their  possession.  A 
bad  harvest  is  still  a  calamity  for  the  whole  nation,  of  course,  but 
it  is  not  the  calamity  it  used  to  be  ;  for  the  farming  folk  no  longer 
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depend  entirely  on  the  yield  of  their  land  for  their  daily  bread  : 
they  have  industries  to  fall  back  upon.  What  is  most  significant 
of  all,  in  1866  Eoumania  spent  practically  nothing  on  education; 
now  she  spends  on  it  nearly  £‘2 ,000,000  a  year.  Meanwhile,  she 
has  built  thousands  of  schools,  and  among  them  Lycees  which 
rival  those  of  Paris.  She  has  also  built  two  great  universities,  a 
splendid  faculty  of  medicine,  and  museums,  libraries,  and  insti¬ 
tutes  of  all  kinds.  Could  Prince  Couza,  King  Carol’s  predecessor, 
pay  a  visit  to  his  old  capital,  he  would  find  it  altered  beyond  all 
recognition. 

What  gives  special  interest  to  this  change  that  has  been  brought 
about  in  Roumania — this  national  revival,  this  social  and 
economic  reformation — is  the  fact  that  it  has  in  a  great  measure 
been  brought  about  by  the  strength  of  will,  energy,  and  patience 
of  one  man ;  has  been  brought  about,  too,  in  circumstances  of 
unparalleled  difficulty,  and  in  face  of  the  most  ruthless  opposi¬ 
tion.  To-day  even  those  among  King  Carol’s  subjects  who  are 
least  in  sympathy  with  him  personally,  frankly  admit  that  they 
owe  to  him  as  sovereign  much  gratitude.  Now  that  they  see  the 
fruits  of  his  work  they  acknowledge  his  skill  as  a  worker ;  now 
that  his  policy  is  crowned  with  success,  they  realise  its  wisdom. 
Masses  and  classes  now  unite  in  singing  his  praises  and  extolling 
his  rare  gifts  as  ruler.  It  w'as  not  always  thus,  however;  there 
was  a  time  when  he  who  is  now  hailed  as  his  country’s  saviour 
was  dubbed  tyrant,  was  held  up  to  public  execration  as  a  traitor, 
and  had  every  form  of  insult  hurled  at  him.  There  was  a  time 
when  even  his  own  ministers  treated  him  as  if  he  had  been  their 
hired  servant ;  told  him  roundly  that,  unless  he  did  their  will,  they 
would  dethrone  him  ;  and  even  hinted  that,  if  he  did  not  change 
his  ways,  they  might  deal  with  him  as  the  Mexican  Emperor 
was  dealt  with.  There  is  probably  not  another  Prince  alive  to-day 
who,  had  he  been  treated  as  King  Carol  was  treated  by  a  section 
of  his  subjects,  during  the  first  six  years  of  his  reign,  would  not 
have  shaken  the  dust  of  Roumania  from  off  his  feet  and  left  her 
to  her  fate.  “Perhaps  there  are  not  many  who  have  had  and  have 
my  patience,”  he  once  wrote  to  his  father,  a  propos  of  Prince 
.\lexander  of  Battenberg. 

When  in  March,  1866,  after  Prince  Couza  had  been  dethroned, 
a  plebiscite  was  taken  in  Roumania  to  decide  who  should  be 
invited  to  reign  there,  practically  the  whole  nation  voted  for 
Prince  Charles  Hohenzollern.  For,  as  with  their  own  princes  it 
was  a  clear  case  of  “Tekel,”  all  parties  were  bent  on  having  a 
member  of  one  of  the  great  Royal  or  Imperial  houses  as  ruler, 
and  he  was  the  only  member  whom  they  saw  any  chance  of 
securing.  Besides,  Hohenzollern  though  he  be,  he  belongs  to 
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the  democratic  branch  of  the  family,  the  Catholic;  and  he  has 
French  blood  in  his  veins,  as  one  of  his  grandmothers  was  a 
Murat,  while  the  other,  was  Stephanie  Beauharnais,  Napoleon  the 
First’s  adopted  daughter.  And  these  facts,  of  course,  predisposed 
the  Eoumanians,  who  were  then,  as  always,  both  democratic  and 
Francophil,  to  regard  him  with  favour.  Then  Madame  Cornu, 
whom  Napoleon  HI.  was  known  to  use  as  telephone,  had  spoken 
in  high  praise  of  him ;  and  Bratiano,  the  most  influential  man  in 
the  country,  had  brought  back  a  glowing  account  when  sent  to 
re^wi’t  on  him.  Thus  the  one  fear  in  those  days,  so  far  as 
Roumanians  were  concerned,  w^as  that  the  Prince  would  decline 
their  invitation.  And  had  he  listened  to  the  promptings  of 
prudence  he  certainly  would  have  declined  it ;  for  not  only  were 
Turkey,  Russia,  and  Austria  determinedly  opposed  to  his  accept¬ 
ing  it;  but  all  Europe,  through  the  conference  that  was  then 
sitting  in  Paris,  had  solemnly  decreed  that  no  foreign  prince 
should  be  allowed  to  instal  himself  in  Bucharest.  Napoleon  III., 
it  is  true,  favoured  his  making  the  venture;  and  so  did  Prince 
Bismarck  privately,  although  officially  he  opposed  it;  while  the 
Emperor  Frederic,  then  Crown  Prince,  who  was  alw^ays  his  warm 
friend,  encouraged  him  in  his  w’ish  to  make  it.  For  he  had  a 
very  great  wish  to  make  it,  not  only  because  he  w^as  tired  of  his 
life  as  German  officer,  but  because,  as  his  owm  “Notes”  prove, 
he  felt  strongly  that  the  work  he  was  given  the  chance  of  doing 
in  Roumania  was  work  well  worth  doing.  He  was  young  in 
those  days,  only  seven  and  twenty ;  and  the  thought  of  being  able 
to  give  a  helping  hand  to  this  sorely-tried  little  Balkan  nation  by 
securing  for  it  peace  and  good  government — winning  spurs  for 
himself,  of  course,  the  while — appealed  to  him  with  irresistible 
force.  Without  saying  a  word  to  anyone,  he  started  off  for 
Roumania  in  disguise  ;  and,  after  experiencing  many  adventures, 
he  entered  Bucharest,  on  May  22nd,  the  whole  population  turning 
out  to  welcome  him  wdlh  enthusiasm. 

For  tw'enty-four  hours  all  went  merrily  as  w^edding  bells  :  the 
Prince  w^as  as  delighted  with  his  new  subjects  as  they  were 
enchanted  with  their  stately,  handsome  young  ruler.  Then  the 
awmkening  began  ;  for  he  found  that  a  Turkish  army  was  already 
at  Ruscuk  and  might  march  on  Bucharest  any  day ;  and  he  was 
warned  that  at  the  first  sign  of  disorder  Russia  would  seize  one 
of  his  provinces  and  Austria  the  other — unless  her  hands  were 
tied  by  Prussia.  He  found,  too,  that  Roumania  had  not  a  single 
regiment  that  could  be  put  into  the  field  owing  to  the  absence  of 
such  elementary  necessaries  as  guns,  to  say  nothing  of  shoes,  and 
that  there  was  not  a  penny  in  the  exchequer  wherewith  to  buy 
anything,  in  spite  of  all  the  begging  and  borrowing  to  which  the 
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Finauue  Minister  had  had  recourse.  The  salaries  of  the  State 
officials,  military  and  civil  alike,  had  not  been  paid  for  months ; 
and  trade,  as  everything  else,  was  at  a  standstill  for  want  of 
money.  To  make  matters  worse,  he  soon  had  proof  that  it  would 
not  be  safe  to  count  too  much  on  the  loyalty  of  those  around  him  ; 
as  one  of  the  very  men  who,  in  March,  had  shown  most  eagerness 
in  promoting  his  election  had  already,  in  April,  begun  conspiring 
against  him,  with  a  view  to  installing  himself  in  his  place,  and 
had  secured  the  support  of  several  influential  Boyards.  Thus 
the  difficulty  of  the  task  he  had  undertaken  was  brought  home 
to  him  at  once  :  before  he  had  been  in  Bucharest  a  month  he 
realised  that  it  was  a  task  that  would  have  taxed  the  strength 
and  skill  of  a  Bismarck.  And  he  had  had  no  training  in  state¬ 
craft,  no  experience  in  dealing  with  public  affairs ;  and  what  little 
knowledge  of  life  and  men  he  had,  had  been  gained  for  the  most 
part  in  Berlin  barracks. 

King  Carol  has  a  rare  gift  :  he  is  a  born  adept  in  V art  d’etre  roi, 
a  statesman  and  diplomatist  by  instinct.  Were  it  otherwise 
never  would  he  have  been  able  to  grapple  with  the  difficulties  that 
fell  to  his  lot  during  those  terrible  first  six  years  he  spent  in 
Rournania.  As  it  is,  those  years  cost  him  his  youth  and  his 
joie  de  vivre  ;  before  they  were  at  an  end,  he  had  lost  all  pleasure 
in  his  w'ork,  and  would  have  throwm  it  aside  had  it  not  been  for 
his  pride  and  his  stern,  high  sense  of  duty.  He  had  become  a 
strong,  silent  man,  one  in  whom  Carlyle’s  heart  would  have 
delighted — even  now  it  is  not  easy  for  him  to  speak  of  what 
touches  him  nearly.  His  subjects  complain  sometimes  that  he  is 
inhuman,  so  little  sympathy  has  he  wdth  human  frailty,  so  com¬ 
pletely  does  he  stand  aloof  from  his  fellows.  He  might  reply, 
and  quite  truthfully,  that  everything  that  smacks  of  humanity 
has  been  battered  out  of  him. 

If,  in  those  early  days,  King  Carol  was  disappointed  in  his 
subjects,  they  on  their  side  were  equally  disappointed  in  him. 
That  it  should  be  thus  was  inevitable,  indeed,  for  in  their  first 
glow’  of  delight  at  having  a  real  prince  to  rule  over  them,  a 
cousin  of  the  all-powerful  French  Emperor,  they  had  let  their 
imaginations  run  riot  to  the  detriment  of  their  common  sense, 
and  had  indulged  in  the  wildest  dreams.  All  Bucharest  believed, 
the  day  they  went  forth  to  bid  him  welcome,  that  their  troubles 
were  at  an  end,  that  they  would  have  no  more  tribute  to  send 
to  Constantinople,  as  their  independence  would  at  once  he  pro¬ 
claimed,  and  that  foreign  capitalists  would  vie  with  one  another 
in  offering  them  loans.  There  was  surprise  among  them,  there¬ 
fore,  as  well  as  dismay,  when  the  Prince,  who  knew  that  to  throw 
off  allegiance  to  Turkey  was  to  risk  being  annexed  by  Russia, 
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insisted  on  sending  M.  Sturdza,  his  ablest  diplomatist,  to  soothe 
the  Sultan’s  ruffled  feelings  and  tender  him  assurances  of  loyalty; 
also  on  going  himself  later  to  Constantinople  to  receive  the  firman 
by  which  his  election  as  ruling  prince  was  formally  recognised. 
Then  to  their  surprise  and  dismay  consternation  was  added,  when 
they  found  that  foreign  capitalists  were  not  one  whit  more  eager 
to  supply  them  with  money  than  in  the  old  days.  The  first  loan 
the  Prince’s  Government  raised  was  on  ruinous  terms  ;  for  the 
18,500,000  francs  they  received  they  had  to  undertake  to  repay 
82,000,000  in  the  course  of  twenty-three  years.  M.  Cremieux, 
the  well-known  French  Depute  had,  it  is  true,  offered  them  a 
loan  of  25,000,000  francs  on  easy  terms,  provided  they  would 
grant  equal  political  rights  to  the  Jews ;  but  their  reply  had  been 
to  march  off'  straight  and  burn  down  the  Jewish  synagogue.  In 
other  ways,  too,  things  were  going  worse  with  them  rather  than 
better,  for  locusts  came  and  ate  up  their  crops ;  there  was  famine 
in  the  land  and  cholera.  In  the  midst  of  these  disasters  the 
Prince’s  popularity  waned  rapidly,  in  Bucharest,  at  any  rate. 
The  masses  became  fractious  and  restless,  while  the  classes 
developed  a  tendency  to  make  use  of  him  as  a  scapegoat,  and  to 
hold  him  responsible  even  for  the  coming  of  the  locusts.  The 
result  was  that  when  his  first  parliament  met.  Prince  Couza,  bis 
dethroned  predecessor,  had  as  many  supporters  there  as  he  had. 

The  Great  Boyards  as  a  class  had  always  been  opposed  to  him 
at  heart  :  even  the  most  insignificant  of  them  considered  himself 
quite  his  equal,  if  not  his  superior,  and  missed  no  opportunity 
of  proclaiming  the  fact.  The  Prince  was  never  quite  sure,  as 
he  once  complained ,  whether  the  men  whom  he  invited  to  dinner 
would,  or  would  not,  turn  up.  Nor  was  it  only  the  Great  Boyards 
who  were  out  of  sympathy  with  him  ;  all  the  members  of  what 
called  itself  Society  took  up  a  critical  attitude  towards  him  before 
long,  chiefly  because,  as  they  frankly  confessed,  they  did  not 
understand  him  in  the  least.  It  would  have  been  quite  impossible 
for  them  indeed,  heedless,  reckless,  and  extravagant  as  the 
majority  of  them  were,  to  understand  him  ;  for  they  and  he  had 
not  a  tliought  or  a  feeling  in  common.  Their  point  of  view  with 
regard  to  everything  was  diametrically  opposed  to  his ;  their 
standard  of  morality  differed  from  his  as  totally  as  their  standard 
of  manners.  That  a  man  in  his  position,  young  and  handsome 
too,  should  work  as  he  did  from  early  morning  until  late  at  night, 
and  pinch  and  save  to  make  both  ends  meet,  was  to  them  simply 
incomprehensible ;  and  when  they  saw  him  walking  scatheless 
amidst  the  temptations  by  which  he  was  surrounded — never  giving 
even  a  glance  at  the  frail  beauties  who  dogged  his  steps — they  not 
only  vowed,  but  were  firmly  convinced,  that  there  was  something 
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uncanny  about  him.  Foreign  agents  were  on  the  alert,  of  course, 
to  turn  this  state  of  feeling  to  advantage  ;  before  long  one  Boyard, 
at  least,  out  of  every  three  was  encouraging  Russia  to  dethrone 
the  Prince  and  annex  Roumania. 

What  was  more  serious  still,  Bratiano  and  Rosetti,  the  leaders 
of  the  only  strong  party  in  the  State,  began  to  turn  against  him, 
for  no  other  reason  than  because  he  refused  to  allow  them  to  use 
him  as  their  tool.  As  it  was  to  them  primarily  that  he  owed  his 
election,  they  had  counted  on  “capturing”  him  for  their  party; 
and  therefore  at  once  waxed  righteously  indignant  when  he  very 
l>ro[)erly  insisted  on  ])lacing  himself  above  all  parties  alike.  Even 
had  this  difficulty  not  arisen,  his  position  with  regard  to  them 
would  still  have  been  extremely  trying ;  for  whereas  in  Roumania 
their  popularity  was  unbounded,  abroad,  especially  in  Paris  and 
Berlin,  they  were  both  disliked  and  mistrusted,  owing  to  their 
friendshii)  with  Garibaldi  and  ^fazzini  and  the  part  they  had 
taken  in  various  revolutionary  movements.  Again  and  again  both 
Napoleon  III.  and  Bismarck  warned  the  Prince  that  it  was  sheer 
folly  on  his  [lart  to  leave  the  control  of  public  affairs  in  the  hands 
of  men  who  were  republicans  at  heart.  The  Emperor,  indeed, 
went  so  far  as  to  tell  him  that,  so  long  as  they  were  his  Ministers, 
he  must  not  expect  any  support  from  P' ranee.  Yet  when  Bratiano 
of  his  own  free  will  resigned  there  was  an  uproar  in  the  country 
until  he  was  reinstated  in  office  ;  and  when  at  length  the  Prince 
was  compelled  to  dismiss  him,  owing  to  the  clamour  his  anti- 
Semite  policy  had  raised  in  England  and  Austria,  as  well  as  in 
France  and  Germany,  crowds  assembled  around  the  Palace  and 
raised  seditious  cries. 

Meanwhile  the  Prince  was  working  as  no  prince  jierhaps  ever 
worked  before,  cutting  down  expenses  and  bringing  about  reforms 
at  home,  striving  hard  the  while  to  secure  for  his  country 
|)owerful  friends  and  protectors  abroad.  And  at  every  turn  he 
was  beset  with  difficulties.  He  knew  that  for  Roumania  a  strong 
army  was  a  matter  of  life  and  death  ;  but  a  strong  army  costs 
money,  and  he  had  none.  He  was  firmly  convinced  that  the 
German  military  system  was  better  than  the  French  ;  yet,  when 
he  set  to  work  to  reorganise  his  forces  on  German  lines,  there  was 
an  outcry  at  once.  Not  only  did  his  own  people  accuse  him  of 
sacrificing  their  army  to  his  partiality  for  his  fatherland,  but  the 
French  Em|ieror  showed  marked  annoyance.  This  was  a  terrible 
blow;  for  if  he  were  to  do  what  he  was  bent  on  doing,  he  must, 
as  he  was  well  aware,  have  the  friendship  of  France  as  well  as  of 
Germany.  All  his  plans  for  the  future  dejiended,  too,  on  his 
being  able  to  live  in  peace  with  his  neighbours — with  Austria, 
with  Turkey,  and,  above  all,  with  Russia.  Yet,  in  spite  of  his 
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warnings  and  entreaties,  his  people  would  persist  in  lavishing 
sympathy  on  the  Austrian  Emperor’s  Roumanian  subjects-  in 
helping  the  Bulgarians  to  fight  against  the  Sultan  ;  and,  when  he 
himself  paid  the  Tsar  a  visit,  they  paraded  the  streets  declaring 
that  he  had  betrayed  them.  This  at  a  time,  too,  when  the  verv 
existence  of  Roumania  depended  on  his  convincing  the  Powers 
that  his  subjects  were  law-abiding  and  peace-loving.  If  in  those 
days  King  Carol  seemed  to  be  all  things  to  all  men,  and  developed 
a  perfect  genius  for  playing  off  Power  against  Power,  who  can 
wonder?  Had  it  been  otherwise  Roumania  might  still  be  a 
Turkish  province. 

So  overwhelmed  with  work  and  with  worries  was  he  that, 
although  he  must  marry,  he  had  no  time  in  which  to  choose  a 
wife  for  himself,  but  must  leave  the  task  of  choosing  one  to  the 
Crown  Prince  Frederic.  He  could  not  have  left  it  in  better  hands, 
as  the  result  shows ;  for,  although  it  was  a  case  of  wedding  in 
haste — he  was  betrothed  to  Princess  Elisabeth  of  Wied  the  day 
he  first  saw  her — there  has  been  no  repenting  at  leisure.  On 
the  contrary,  the  marriage  has  proved  an  extremely  happy  one. 

At  first  it  seemed  as  if  the  Princess’s  presence  in  Bucharest 
would  make  for  peace,  as  on  her  arrival  all  parties  proclaiitied  a 
truce  that  they  might  unite  in  welcoming  her;  and  she,  being 
beautiful  as  well  as  kindly  and  clever,  at  once  became  popular. 
Before  many  months  had  passed,  however,  the  old  wrangling  had 
begun  again,  and  public  feeling  was  running  high  not  only  against 
the  Prince,  but  also  against  his  wife,  simply  because  she  was  a 
German.  Germany  was  then,  as  it  happened,  the  veriest 
anathema  to  Roumanians,  because,  for  one  thing,  w-hen  a  certain 
Herr  Strausberg,  a  German  who  had  undertaken  to  make  railways 
for  them,  became  bankrupt.  Prince  Bismarck  insisted  that  the 
loss  must  fall  on  them,  not  on  the  German  shareholders.  Besides, 
the  Franco-Prussian  War  was  within  hailing  distance,  and  they 
were  all  heart  and  soul  on  the  side  of  France.  1870  and  ’71  were 
terrible  years  for  the  Prince,  for  his  people  lost  their  heads  com¬ 
pletely,  and  actually  wished  to  join  in  the  fight — on  the  side  of 
France,  of  course.  And  when  he  told  them  that  to  do  so  would 
be  madness,  they  taunted  him  wdth  being  a  German.  The 
pros  and  cons  of  dethroning  him  were  openly  discussed  in  the 
Press;  and  when  in  August,  1870,  a  false  report  was  spread  that 
the  French  had  scored  a  great  victory,  the  people  of  Ploesti,  one 
of  his  chief  towns,  rose  in  arms  against  him  and  proclaimed  a 
Republic.  The  rebels  were  easily  overcome,  it  is  true  ;  but  when 
they  were  brought  to  trial  they  w-ere  acquitted,  and  their  fellow 
townsmen  carried  them  through  the  streets  in  triumph.  The 
Prince  in  despair  appealed  to  the  Powers,  for  without  their  consent 
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he  could  make  no  change  in  the  constitution,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
kind  that  imposes  many  duties  on  the  sovereign  but  gives  him 
very  few  privileges.  The  Powers,  however,  having  so  many 
troubles  of  their  own  on  their  hands  that  they  did  not  know  what 
to  do,  told  him  sharply  that  if  he  could  not  keep  his  State  in 
order,  he  had  better  leave  it.  He  then  wrote  a  letter  to  Auerbach, 
the  novelist,  which  was  practically  an  appeal  to  his  own  people. 
In  it  he  told  how  he  had  toiled  and  moiled  for  Eoumania,  and 
how  he  had  been  treated  in  return.  Auerbach  at  once  sent  this 
letter  to  the  Press,  with  the  result  that  the  Prince  was  attacked 
more  furiously  than  ever  before  :  the  Eoumanian  Parliament  voted 
an  address  which  was  practically  a  vote  of  censure  on  him,  and 
crowds  assembled  again  and  again  before  his  palace  vow  ing  that 
he  had  insulted  the  whole  nation,  and  calling  for  vengeance. 
One  night  the  mob,  after  demonstrating  against  him,  marched  off 
to  the  German  Consulate,  w'here  there  was  a  banquet,  as  it  was 
Kaiser  William’s  birthday,  and  they  wrecked  the  building.  This 
was  too  much  for  the  patience  even  of  the  Prince  :  he  at  once 
summoned  his  Ministers  and  announced  his  intention  of 
abdicating. 

Then  there  was  consternation.  It  seemed  as  if  the  eyes  of  his 
subjects  had  been  holden  and  they  suddenly  began  to  see.  That 
night  when  they  thought  they  had  lost  him,  they  realised  for  the 
first  time  how  much  they  owed  him,  and  how  necessary  he  was 
to  them.  Members  of  all  parties  flocked  around  him  with 
assurances  of  loyal  support ;  even  the  most  violent  of  his 
opponents  joined  wdth  his  Ministers  in  imploring  him  not  to  desert 
them.  He  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  them,  however;  he  had,  as  he 
said,  tried  his  best  to  help  Eoumania,  and  he  had  failed  ;  he 
would  try  no  more.  Portunately,  Lascar  Catargui,  a  man  who 
had  long  held  aloof  from  politics,  and  M.  Sturdza,  took  the 
matter  in  hand,  and  reminded  the  Prince  that  he  had  promised 
to  stand  by  Eoumania  in  evil  days  as  in  good.  They  told  him 
plainly  that  for  him  to  leave  Bucharest  would  be  to  undo  at  one 
fell  sw^oop  all  the  good  he  had  done,  and  to  plunge  the  whole 
country  into  ruin  ;  as  the  Sultan  would  at  once  march  in  his  troops 
and  take  full  possession.  As  a  last  word  they  assured  him  that 
he  was  wrong  in  regarding,  as  representative  Eoumanians,  the 
noisy  band  of  political  extremists  who  had  been  rendering  his 
life  a  burden.  The  majority  of  the  nation  were  moderate  men, 
they  declared,  and  for  him,  not  against  him.  This  they  under¬ 
took  to  prove,  and  did  prove;  for  when  at  length  the  Prince, 
yielding  to  their  persuasions,  renounced  his  intention  of  abdi¬ 
cating  and  appointed  M.  Catargui  Prime  Minister,  he  dissolved 
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Parliament,  and  in  the  elections  that  followed  the  loyalists  swept 
the  country. 

From  that  day  to  this  the  great  majority  of  Eoumanians  have 
stood  by  their  Prince  loyally.  They  have  attacked  him  again  and 
again,  it  is  true;  they  have  set  his  advice  at  naught,  and  thrown 
his  best-laid  plans  out  of  gear  sometimes  through  sheer  perversity. 
Still,  even  when  most  bent  on  thw^arting  him,  they  have  never 
seriously  called  his  devotion  to  Eoumania  in  question,  have  never 
doubted  that  his  first  thought  was  always  how  he  could  best 
serve  her. 

The  five  years  that  followed  the  Franco-German  War  were 
years  of  peace  and  prosperity  for  Eoumania  :  not  only  did  she 
make  great  progress  at  home,  but  she  gained  much  good-will 
abroad,  owing  to  the  tact  and  self-control  she  showed  in  her 
dealings  with  the  Sultan,  against  whom  all  her  neighbours  were 
raging.  “In  Eoumania  we  have  no  thought  in  our  heads  beyond 
making  railways  and  roads  and  building  schools,”  the  Prince  wrote 
to  the  German  Crown  Prince  Frederic  in  1875.  Whatever  was 
the  case  wdth  their  heads,  their  hands  were  certainly  busy  with 
work  of  another  kind,  for  ruler  and  ruled  alike  were  straining 
every  nerve  to  put  the  country  into  a  state  of  defence  and  organise 
a  strong  army.  For  they  were  keenly  alive  to  the  fact  that  the 
time  was  drawing  near  when  they  would  have  to  fight  for  their 
independence,  if  they  wished  to  have  it ;  and  they  had  come  to 
look  upon  the  Turkish  yoke  not  only  as  an  intolerable  burden 
but  as  a  national  disgrace.  Still,  they  had  no  desire  to  exchange 
the  Turkish  sovereignty  for  the  Eussian,  and  that  was  what  they 
might  be  forced  to  do,  they  knew,  if  at  the  critical  moment  they 
were  not  strong  enough  to  defend  themselves.  Thus,  ix)or  as  the 
Eoiimanians  then  were,  they  gave  the  Prince  gladly  for  his  troops 
every  penny  they  could  raise,  and  stinted  themselves  even  in  food 
that  they  might  have  arms.  And  they  had  their  reward,  for 
when  in  ’77  Eussia  declared  war  against  Turkey,  so  strong  and 
well-trained  w’as  their  army,  that  not  only  could  they  join  in  the 
struggle  on  equal  terms,  but  they  could  and  did  prevent  their 
country  being  used  as  a  battlefield.  They  were  sorely  tried  at 
this  time,  none  the  less ;  never,  indeed,  was  a  nation  treated  more 
unjustly  or  more  unreasonably. 

Before  the  war  began  the  Prince  asked  the  Powers  to  guarantee 
the  neutrality  of  Eoumania,  but  this  they  refused  to  do.  They 
insisted,  however,  that  she  must  remain  neutral.  None  the  less, 
when  to  enable  her  to  do  so  he  mobilised  his  army  and  proclaimed 
her  independence,  they  were  extremely  indignant.  Then,  seeing 
that  Eussia  would  certainly  march  her  troops  through  Eoumania 
whatever  he  might  say  or  do,  he  wished  to  make  a  treaty  with 
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her,  so  that  the  two  countries  should  fight  side  by  side  against 
Turkey;  but  his  otter  was  curtly  rejected.  “La  Russie  n’a  pas 
besoin  dn  concours  de  I’armee  roumaine,”  Count  Gortschakoff 
informed  him  loftily.  “Cette  guerre  sera  courte  et  glorieuse.” 
The  Count  changed  his  tone,  however,  when  Osman  Pasha  had 
the  Russian  army  under  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  in  his  grip 
before  Plevna.  Then  message  after  message  was  sent  to  the 
Prince  entreating  him  to  join  forces  with  Russia.  “Unless  you 
come  at  once  we  shall  be  annihilated,”  the  Grand  Duke  declared. 
And  he  went  at  once,  he  and  his  troops,  without  waiting  to  haggle 
for  terms;  the  action  of  a  gallant  man,  but  a  blunder  none  the 
less,  one  for  which  he  had  to  pay  dearly  later.  For  although, 
thanks  to  his  consummate  skill  as  a  leader  and  the  bravery  of  his 
soldiers,  he  saved  Russia’s  army,  thus  changing  the  whole  course 
of  the  campaign,  and  later  captured  Plevna,  the  Russians  took 
good  care  that  he  gained  nothing  by  his  victories  but  laurels. 
Xay,  they  were  not  content  with  giving  him  nothing,  they  actually 
took  something  from  him  ;  for  when  the  war  was  over  they 
annexed  Bessarabia,  a  Roumanian  province,  and  when  the 
Poumanians,  wild  with  indignation,  remonstrated,  the  Tsar 
threatened  to  have  their  soldiers  disai*med. 

The  Prince  moved  heaven  and  earth  to  induce  the  Great  Powers 
to  interfere,  and  when  the  Berlin  Congress  met,  he  sent  two  of 
his  Ministers  to  plead  before  them.  The  members  of  the 
Congress,  however,  having  already  made  up  their  minds  that 
Poumania  must  be  sacrificed,  were  unwilling  to  hear  them;  and 
they  would  not  have  heard  them  had  not  TiOrd  Salisbury,  gibing  as 
was  his  wont,  drawn  their  attention  to  the  fact  that  “apres  avoir 
Zeolite  les  representants  d’une  nation  (Greece)  qui  reclame  des 
provinces  etrangeres,  il  serait  equitable  d ’entendre  les  delegues 
(Tun  pays  qui  demande  des  contrees  lui  appartenantes.”  The  end 
of  it  was,  as  all  the  world  knows,  Bessarabia  was  lost,  and 
Ponmania  received  in  return  Dobrudja,  a  sorry  exchange  as  it 
then  seemed,  but  one  which,  in  the  long  run,  may  perhaps  prove 
not  to  have  been  so  very  sorry.  Had  the  Russians  in  ’78  known 
what,  thanks  to  Roumanian  enterprise,  Constanta  would  be 
to-day,  they  might  have  shown  less  eagerness  in  forcing  Roumania 
to  consent  to  that  bargain  by  which  she  had  to  yield  a  fertile 
province  in  return  for  a  swamp. 

Tn  territory  and  in  money  the  Roumanians  were  poorer  at  the 
end  of  the  war  than  at  the  beginning ;  but  in  all  else  they  w'ere 
infinitely  richer ;  for  although  they  were  robbed  of  the  fruits  of 
their  victories,  they  could  not  be  robbed  of  the  consciousness  of 
having  gained  them,  nor  of  the  prestige  which  the  gaining  of 
them  conferred,  a  matter  of  paramount  importance  to  a  people 
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who  for  centuries  had  been  under  Turkish  rule.  By  the  bravery 
and  good  discipline  they  had  shown  before  Plevna  and  VVidden 
they  had  won  their  spurs,  and  they  knew  it ;  they  had  wiped  out 
the  old  vassal-stain,  and  had  established  their  right  in  the  eyes 
of  all  men  to  take  rank  with  the  free.  The  result  was  an  outburst 
of  keen  national  feeling,  of  delight  in  their  country,  of  respect 
for  themselves,  and  of  pride  in  their  sovereign.  Already,  in  1874, 
the  death  of  his  little  daughter,  his  only  child,  which  was  a 
terrible  grief  both  for  the  Prince  and  his  people,  had  drawn  him 
and  them  nearer  together  than  they  had  ever  been  before ;  and  in 
those  anxious  days  when  he  was  striving  so  hard  to  fit  the  country 
to  fight,  trying  to  make  a  franc  do  the  work  of  a  napoleon,  they 
had  all  rallied  round  him,  with  Bratiano  at  their  head.  A  strong 
feeling  of  faith  in  him  had  sprung  up  among  them  at  that  time; 
they  had  come  to  rely  on  him  and  to  respect  his  judgment.  Still, 
it  was  not  until  he  had  fought  side  by  side  with  them,  and  had 
led  them  to  victory,  that  they  quite  realised  the  sort  of  man  he 
was,  and  all  that  he  had  done  for  them.  When,  at  the  end  of 
the  war  he  returned  to  Bucharest,  there  were  scenes  of  wild 
enthusiasm  ;  the  whole  nation  w'ent  forth  to  w'elcome  him  and 
tender  him  thanks,  greeting  him  with  cries  of  deliverer  as  well 
as  of  victor.  For  they  knew'  that  if  Roumania  were  free  it  was 
to  him  she  owed  her  freedom  ;  knew'  that  had  it  not  been  for  him 
and  the  work  he  had  done  during  those  eleven  long,  w'eary  years 
he  had  reigned  over  them,  scant  heed  w'ould  have  been  paid  to 
their  declaration  of  independence. 

Even  in  1878  King  Carol’s  troubles  were  far  from  being  at  an 
end ;  that  very  year,  indeed,  he  was  called  upon,  as  he  says,  “to 
crack  tw'o  very  hard  nuts,”  for  the  Great  Powers  refused  to 
recognise  the  independence  of  Roumania  unless  she  would  grant 
political  rights  to  the  Jew's ;  while  Prince  Bismarck  declared  she 
should  have  neither  independence  nor  get  peace  until  she  had 
paid  back  to  the  German  shareholders  the  hundred  million  marks 
of  which  the  German  Strausberg,  who  founded  the  first 
Roumanian  Railway  Company,  had  defrauded  them.  And  the 
Roumanian  Parliament  stoutly  refused  either  to  grant  political 
rights  to  the  Jews  or  to  pay  Herr  Strausberg’ s  debts.  It  cost 
him  three  years’  hard  work  to  convince  his  subjects  that  neither 
the  Great  Powers,  nor  even  Bismarck,  could  safely  be  set  at 
defiance  ;  and  even  then  the  people  of  Jassay  expressed  the  feeling 
of  all  Roumania  when  they  presented  to  him  an  address  in  which 
they  begged  that,  if  he  really  must  grant  something  to  the  Jews, 
he  would  at  least  grant  as  little  as  possible.  In  Roumania  the 
Jewish  question,  it  must  be  noted,  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  religion,  it  is  an  economic  question  pure  and  simple.  In 
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February,  1880,  the  two  hard  nuts  being  cracked,  the  independ¬ 
ence  of  Eoumania  was  formally  recognised  by  Europe ;  and  on 
May  2'2nd,  1881,  her  ruler,  with  the  consent  of  the  Great  Powders 
and  by  the  advice  of  his  own  Ministers,  those  staunch  republicans 
of  former  days,  Bratiano  and  Eosetti,  was  crowned  as  her  King. 

Already  in  ’66,  on  his  arrival  in  Eoumania,  King  Carol  had 
firmly  made  up  his  mind  that  her  independence  must  be  secured, 
let  the  cost  be  what  it  might.  So  long  as  their  country  was  a 
Turkish  province  there  w’as  no  hope,  he  knew,  of  Eoumanians 
shaking  off  their  old  slothful,  quarrelsome  ways,  and  developing — 
as  he  had  even  then  set  his  heart  on  their  developing — into  a 
united,  self-respecting  people,  capable  of  working  out  their  own 
salvation  and  holding  their  own  in  the  world.  During  the  early 
days  of  his  reign,  therefore,  although  he  did  what  he  could  to 
promote  the  w’ell-being  of  his  subjects  by  bringing  about  reforms 
and  encouraging  education,  he  made  the  training  of  soldiers  his 
first  business  in  life,  and  sacrificed  everything  to  the  army.  No 
one  was  more  keenly  alive  than  he  was  to  the  fact  that  to  spend 
money,  as  he  did,  on  guns,  meant  that  children  must  go  without 
schooling,  and  old  folk  sometimes  without  bread  ;  he  spent  it  none 
the  less  without  a  scruple,  holding  that  no  price  was  too  high  a 
price  to  pay  for  freedom  from  Turkish  interference  and  influence. 
Once  this  freedom  secured,  however,  he  threw"  himself  as  eagerly 
into  the  task  of  providing  his  people  with  schools  as  he  had  before 
thrown  himself  into  the  task  of  providing  them  with  barracks. 
And  as  it  had  been  before  so  w"as  it  then  :  the  whole  nation  joined 
with  him  in  his  work;  joined  with  him,  too,  in  trying  to  develop 
the  economic  resources  of  the  country  and  better  the  lot  of  the 
peasants.  Meanwhile  the  Queen,  Carmen  Sylva,  who  during  the 
war  had  won  the  love  of  all  classes  by  her  devotion  to  the 
wounded,  was  spreading  sw"eetness  and  light  among  the  nation 
by  encouraging  literature  and  art.  Little  wonder  Eoumania  has 
made  rapid  progress  since  she  gained  her  independence ;  for 
King,  Queen,  and  people  have  been  striving  heart  and  soul  to 
render  her  wealthy  in  all  ways,  cultured  as  well  as  strong. 

Since  King  Carol  has  had  a  united  people  at  his  back,  a  people 
who  trust  him  and  are  devoted  to  him,  his  w"ork  as  a  ruler  has 
been  comparatively  easy.  He  has  for  years  now  had  a  free  hand 
in  all  that  concerns  the  army,  with  the  result  that  Eoumania 
has  now  309,000  of  the  finest  soldiers  in  Europe  to  work  her  w’dl. 
In  foreign  affairs,  too,  he  has  had  a  free  hand;  so  free  a  hand, 
indeed,  that  w'hen  he  deemed  it  expedient  to  break  away  from  the 
old  Eonmanian  Francophil  tradition,  and  enter  into  friendly 
relations  with  the  Triple  Alliance,  he  had  nothing  more  serious 
than  cavilling  to  encounter. 
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In  home  affairs  he  has,  it  is  true,  difficulties  to  contend  against 
even  now.  For  one  thing,  although  he  has  succeeded  in  con¬ 
vincing  the  majority  of  his  subjects  that  they  must  work,  he  has 
failed,  for  the  most  part,  in  making  them  see  the  necessity  of 
saving.  Not  a  few  of  them  are  even  to-day,  as  the  late  Sir 
William  White  used  to  declare  they  all  were  when  he  lived  among 
them,  spendthrifts  at  heart.  Roumania  must  cut  her  coat  to 
suit  her  cloth,  has  for  years  been  the  burden  of  the  King’s 
preaching ;  but  hitherto  some  even  of  his  own  Ministers  have 
failed  to  take  the  lesson  to  heart. 

Then  the  fervent  nationalism,  which  is  now  so  marked  a 
characteristic  of  his  people,  is  a  source  of  ceaseless  anxietv  to 
him.  They  are  in  very  close  sympathy  with  those  of  their 
race  who  live  under  foreign  rule;  when  they  hear,  therefore,  that 
Roumanians  just  beyond  their  frontier — there  are  Roumanians 
in  Hungary  as  well  as  in  Turkey — are  not  allowed  to  speak 
their  own  language,  and  are  prevented  from  going  to  their 
own  schools,  they  are  apt  to  express  their  feelings  in  terms 
that  smack  of  their  unregenerate  days,  and  to  swear  they  will 
bring  them  all  within  their  own  fold.  Still,  excepting  among 
the  students,  who  do  not  count  politically,  there  is  no  real 
Chauvinism  among  them,  none  of  that  clamouring  for  the  posses¬ 
sions  of  their  neighbours  in  which  other  Balkan  nations  indulge. 
Not  but  that  they  ponder  in  their  hearts  on  that  message  Bismarck 
sent  to  them  years  ago  :  “I^a  Roumanie  est  la  Belgique  du  sud-e.st 
de  TRurope,”  the  Prince  warned  them  :  “De  meme  qiie  la 
Belgique,  elle  ne  doit  pas  faire  de  politique  etrangere,  mais 
tacher  de  vivre  sur  un  bon  pied  avec  ses  voisins.  Elle  ramassera 
en  suite  les  fruits  qui  tomberont  d’eux-memes  de  I’arbre  europeen. 
Seulement  elle  ne  doit  pas  chercher  a  les  cueillir,  surtout 
lorsqu’ils  ne  sont  pas  murs.”.  They  are  even  beginning  to  ask 
themselves  w'hether  the  fruit  for  which  they  were  told  to  wait 
is  not  now  ripe,  for  they  are  keenly  alive  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
now  their  King  wffio  holds  the  balance  in  the  Balkans,  let  King 
Peter  and  Tsar  Ferdinand  gain  what  victories  they  may. 

Tt  almost  seems  as  if,  for  the  second  time  in  his  life.  King 
Carol  is  to  have  a  supreme  stroke  of  good  luck'.  Years  ago, 
just  when  his  soldiers  were  ready  for  fighting,  he  was  given  the 
chance  of  proving  how’  well  he  had  trained  them  ;  and  now  that 
his  whole  people  are  ready  for  work  of  another  sort,  he  may 
perhaps  have  the  chance  of  showing  that  in  labouring  among 
them  he  has  not  laboured  in  vain.  Should  the  mission  be  given 
to  her,  Roumania  may  be  trusted  to  do  good  service  for  law  and 
order,  for  righteous  dealing,  too,  and  culture,  among  those 
turbulent  races  w’ith  whom  her  lot  is  cast. 


Edith  Sellers. 


THE  CIUSIS  AND  A  RETROSPECT. 


The  present  crisis  has  produced  once  more  a  state  of  mind  in 
which  a  vivid  interest  in  political  matters  has  become  possible  to 
the  public.  Once  again  the  possibility  of  a  sudden  fall  of  the 
Government,  and  of  a  new  Unionist  administration,  has  entered 
into  the  sphere  of  practical  reality.  The  Government  has  been 
badly  shaken,  and  has  itself  admitted  officially,  to  terrorise  its 
supporters  into  an  unwilling  punctuality,  that  one  more  such 
shaking  would  prove  fatal  to  the  patient.  For  this  result  three 
men  on  the  Unionist  side  are  almost  entirely  responsible.  Mr. 
Bonar  Law  has  shown  that  he  is  one  of  those  very  rare  people, 
“a  strong  man.”  He  has  dominated  his  party,  steered  them  along 
the  right  lines,  and  more  than  held  his  own  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  But  if  he  has  triumphed  in  the  leadership  by  the 
utter  rout  he  has  achieved  over  Radicalism,  he  has  received  the 
most  invaluable  support  from  two  sources — Ministerial  defeats  in 
the  Commons  and  the  Ministerial  debacle  in  the  country.  The 
collapse  of  the  ^Ministry  has  been  both  material  and  moral.  The 
defeat  in  the  Commons  was  a  material  and  obvious  blow  to  the 
Government — for  which  we  have  to  thank  the  admirable  tenacity 
and  skill  shown  by  Lord  Balcarres.  The  moral  decline  is  due 
to  the  lack  of  popular  zeal  in  the  country  for  the  causes  of 
Liberalism  as  shown  by  bye-election  after  bye-election,  for  which 
Ministers  are  largely  indebted  to  the  oratorical  brilliancy  and 
untiring  energy  of  !\Ir.  F.  E.  Smith,  who  goes  from  election  to 
election  as  the  perj)etual  harbinger  of  victory.  We  have  a  leader, 
we  have  a  Chief  Whi|),  we  have  a  great  popular  orator.  Hence' 
the  Ministerial  crisis  and  the  imminence  of  a  Ministerial  debacle. 

But  when  the  air  becomes  scented  with  the  presage  of  coming 
events,  the  mind  inevitably  turns  to  the  similar  moments  of  the 
past.  The  existence  of  one  crisis  reminds  all  men  of  past  times 
when  the  fate  of  Governments  and  policies  hung  in  the  balance 
of  fate.  The  Government  has  received  a  mortal  blow,  but  death 
may  not  supervene  for  a  period.  Beaten  in  the  House,  a  time¬ 
table  on  which  the  whole  coherence  of  the  Coalition  depends 
hopelessly  disarranged,  unable  to  find  a  safe  seat  for  a  single 
member  of  their  party,  and  regarding  every  bye-election  as  a 
presage  of  doom.  Ministers  still  cling  to  office  like  drowning  men 
to  a  straw.  If  they  let  go  their  hold  they  drown,  and  if  they  do 
not  let  go  their  hold  they  drown. 
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None  the  less,  the  Unionist  party  will  be  well  advised  to  use 
the  interim  of  time  allotted  it  by  the  perversity  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  reflecting  on  their  own  policies  and  principles.  It  is  of 
no  avail  to  beat  a  Ministry  if  you  have  nothing  to  put  in  its 
place.  It  is  useless  to  imagine  that  you  will  return  to  a  long 
tenure  of  office  if  you  are  not  au  courant  with  the  political  thought 
of  the  age.  The  moral  of  a  study  of  the  past  twelve  years  is 
that  no  Government  can  hold  power  which  is  not  enabled  to  make 
a  satisfactory  and  complete  reconciliation  between  the  doctrines 
of  Imperialism  and  Democracy.  If  we  are,  as  seems  inevitable, 
on  the  verge  of  a  general  election,  let  us  remember  that  our 
opponents  have  been  ruined  precisely  because  they  have  attempted 
that  inevitable  reconciliation.  The  difficulty  on  the  Unionist 
side  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  will  or  intention  as  a  lack  of 
thought  and  study,  and  this  is  a  vice  which  nothing  but  reading 
and  reflection  will  cure. 

The  trouble,  indeed,  with  politics,  as  indeed  with  most  other 
subjects  in  the  modern  world,  is  to  see  them  either  as  a  single  whole 
or  as  a  historic  development.  “  The  modern  eye  ”  may  possess  many 
qualities,  but  it  certainly  possesses  one  great  defect  :  it  does  not 
willingly  dwell  long  or  comprehensively  on  a  single  topic.  The 
wheel  of  affairs  makes  or  appears  to  make  a  new  turn,  the  event 
of  yesterday  passes  into  sudden  and  complete  oblivion,  and  our 
fancy  lightly  turns  to  the  next  set  of  facts  presented  to  our  gaze. 

I  do  not  think  that  this  can  be  attributed  to  any  increased 
rapidity  in  the  movement  of  affairs  to-day.  It  is,  on  the  contrary, 
easier  to  fix  one’s  attention  on  a  problem  or  a  crisis  which 
develops  quickly  and  so  consecutively,  just  as  it  is  easier  within 
limits  to  follow  the  action  in  a  cinematograph  picture  which  is  in 
rapid  motion  than  it  would  be  to  follow  one  in  which  the  move¬ 
ment  was  so  slow  as  to  break  the  visual  sense  of  continuity.  It  is 
the  break  of  action,  not  the  continuity  in  it,  wffiich  allows  the 
attention  to  wander  or  makes  a  story  hard  to  understand.  No, 
it  is  the  complexity  and  not  the  rapidity  of  affairs  which  distract 
the  modern  eye  and  confuse  the  modern  mind.  Our  world  is  in 
every  sense  so  much  more  vast  than  that  of  fifty  years  ago,  and 
so  many  more  people  want  to  know,  and  indeed  if  democracy 
is  to  survive  at  all  must  know,  so  much  more  about  it,  that  very 
few  people  have  really  time  to  follow  any  consecutive  develop¬ 
ment.  The  Press  reflects  this  tendency,  and  by  reflecting  inten¬ 
sifies  it.  The  effect  on  our  mentality  is,  to  return  to  the 
metaphor,  very  much  that  of  a  cinematograph  show”  where  each 
series  of  pictures  had  been  contracted  in  deference  to  the  pit  and 
the  gallery  to  the  shortest  form  which  w’ould  make  them  in  any 
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way  comprehensible,  and  some  practical  joker  had  then  mixed 
up  all  the  films  ! 

It  is  customary  to  attribute  the  whole  of  this  development  to 
the  cheaper  and  newer  Press.  This  is  about  as  fair  as  for  a  man 
who  is  determined  to  get  drunk  putting  the  whole  subsequent 
blame  on  the  distiller  of  the  whisky.  Who  will  not  confess  to 
asking  himself,  “What  is  in  the  paper  to-day?”  and  laying  it 
down  with  a  sigh  if  no  sensational  event  or  large  black  headline 
meets  his  disappointed  gaze?  This  want  is  implanted  in  the 
twentieth-century  man,  and  though  newspapers  may  have 
developed  it  into  a  fixed  habit  they  could  not  have  invented  the 
want.  The  result  is  that  half  the  Press  scours  heaven  and  earth 
and  the  waters  under  the  earth  to  provide  the  daily  event,  and  if 
these  resources  prove  exhausted  fall  back  on  its  fertile  imagina¬ 
tion.  But  whosoever’s  may  be  the  responsibility  there  is  no 
doubt  about  the  result.  Life  becomes  a  series  of  exciting  but 
disconnected  facts  forgotten  as  soon  as  learnt.  And  as  the 
faculty  of  looking  backward  becomes  impaired,  the  power  of 
looking  forward  suffers  with  it.  This  tendency  is  the  more 
dangerous  to  politics  because  the  art  of  politics  is  in  essence  the 
power  of  practical  previsions.  When  Napoleon  WTote  “Let  my 
son  study  history,  for  it  is  the  only  true  philosophy,”  he  meant 
that  the  study  of  the  past  wms  the  statesman’s  only  guide  to  the 
future,  and  how  is  it  possible  to  act  on  the  past  unless  its  ordered 
development  is,  in  outline  at  least,  always  living  in  the  memory? 

The  study,  then,  of  recent  political  history  is  not.  I  would 
venture  to  suggest,  a  matter  of  purely  academic  importance  or  of 
personal  interest.  The  effects  of  action,  and  the  reading  of 
personality,  are  as  much  an  essential  branch  of  study  to  the 
political  leaders  as  the  campaigns  of  his  predecessors  are  to  a 
General.  Such  a  study  might  at  any  rate  prove  some  antidote 
for  what  is  the  besetting  sin  of  our  political  time — the  inclina¬ 
tion  to  take  sudden  and  irrevocable  steps  without  considering  or 
preparing  for  their  consequences. 

In  events  which  happened  over  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  we 
are,  as  a  rule,  not  so  badly  served.  We  have  the  biographies,  if 
not  the  histories,  and  sufficient  studious  instincts  left  to  read  those 
biographies  with  interest  and  care.  It  is  the  intermediate  period 
between  the  biographies  and  the  daily  papers  that  is  so  difficult 
to  bridge.  It  is  a  period  of  political  halh-heit:  we  possess  neither 
the  keen  impressions  of  the  day,  nor  the  accurate  knowledge  of 
history.  The  period  of  transition  is  clearly  inevitable,  though  it 
is  often  unduly  prolonged.  For  after  all  it  is  the  political  history 
of  the  last  few  years  wffiich  is  of  most  practical  importance  to 
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parties.  The  exploits  of  Peel  or  Pitt  are  like  the  campaigns  of 
Frederick  the  Great  ;  they  may  be  invaluable  for  the  study  of 
principle  but  the  ground  and  the  weapons  have  changed. 

The  knowledge  of  the  inner  history  of  the  Tariff,  Budget, 
Constitutional,  and  Home  Rule  issues  would  be  to  leaders  what 
a  study  of  the  Turkish  campaign  of  1897  is  to  the  victorious 
Greek  generals  of  to-day.  The  memoirs  of  the  Duke  of  Devon¬ 
shire  have  indeed  partially  lifted  the  veil  up  to  1903,  and  shown 
us  a  terrible  picture  of  w^hat  may  happen  at  Cabinet  meetings. 
As  it  is,  people  must  do  the  best  they  can  with  insufficient 
material.  If  the  Palace  of  Truth  or  History  is  invisible,  one  can 
at  any  rate  guess  its  outline  from  the  scaffolding  which 
surrounds  it. 

If  1  choose  1900  as  the  starting  ix)int  for  a  brief  study  of 
recent  events  it  is  not  because  that  date  possesses  any  particular 
significance  or  is  a  turning  ix)int  in  political  history.  My  own 
knowledge  of,  or  participation  in,  politics  starts  at  about  that 
date,  and  one  may  get  a  clearer  view  by  starting  at  the  beginning 
rather  than  in  the  middle  of  one’s  experience. 

One’s  first  reflection  must  bo  how  time,  in  little  more  than  a 
decade,  has  swept  all  the  predominant  personalities  from  the 
scene.  Of  the  men  w’ho  to-day  control  the  destinies  of  parties 
hardly  one  was  then  occupying  a  foremost  |K)sition.  Never  in  so 
short  a  period  has  there  been  so  complete  a  change  in  the 
dramatis  personce  of  the  political  world.  Disraeli  was  one  of  the 
predominant  factors  on  his  own  side  from  1846  to  1881-- 
Gladstone  certainly  for  an  even  longer  period.  Lord  Balishurv 
rose  to  eminence  in  the  ’sixties,  and  did  not  relinquish  the 
premiership  finally  till  nearly  forty  years  afterwards.  Lord  John 
Russell  and  Lord  Palmerston  both  in  their  own  ways  attained 
a  record  for  ]K>litical  longevity.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  late  as  he 
entered  politics,  was  well  known  to  the  country  by  1880,  and 
enjoyed  an  active  Parliamentary  career  lasting  over  twenty-six 
years,  while  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  w^as  a  prominent  public 
figure  for  a  far  longer  period.  As  a  consequence  it  follows  that 
from  the  rise  of  Canning  to  the  General  Election  of  1906,  there 
never  has  been  a  period  wdien  any  party  has  not  possessed  one 
or  more  figures  whose  personalities  and  views  have  not  been 
well  known  for  many  years  to  the  electorate.  It  wmuld  not  be 
fair  as  against  this  general  dictum  to  quote  the  only  possible 
exception,  the  Tory  party  in  1848 — for  the  Peelites  were  after 
all  Conservatives.  The  service  of  eminent  public  men,  therefore, 
presents  in  the  last  century  no  break  in  continuity  parallel  to  that 
which  marks  the  first  decade  of  the  present  one.  An  examination 
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of  the  list  will,  I  think,  satisfy  us  on  this  point,  though  the 
Liberal  party  has  suffered  less  than  its  rivals,  perhaps  because 
in  1900  it  possessed  practically  no  eminent  men  who  might  die. 

Who  were  the  men  who  held  the  public  mind  in  the  year 
nineteen  hundred? 

On  the  Conservative  side  they  w'ere  Lord  Salisbury,  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  Mr.  Balfour,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  Sir  Michael  Hicks- 
Beach  and  Lord  Goschen — the  combination  which,  with  Lord 
Uaudolph  Churchill’s  invaluable  assistance,  overthrew  Mr. 
(Jladstoue  in  1886,  and  saved  the  Union  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
For  fifteen  years  they  had  held  either  power  or  office  as  members 
(if  a  Unionist  administration  or  Opposition.  Within  a  few  years 
after  this  all  save  one  had  died  or  retired  from  the  arena,  and 
the  single  exception  only  remains  in  politics  in  the  capacity  of  a 
free  lance.  Lord  Salisbury  paid  the  debt  to  nature  before  the 
fortunes  of  his  party  began  to  fail.  A  violent  internal  dissension 
removed  nearly  all  the  remainder  from  the  Cabinet  before  three 
years  had  run  out.  Death  in  due  course  claimed  the  Duke  and 
Lord  Goschen,  while  Lord  St.  Aldwyn  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  are 
no  longer  in  the  first  fighting  line.  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour,  surviving 
his  colleagues  for  a  period,  relinquished  the  leadership  of  the 
party  last  year.  Never  was  there  such  a  complete  sweep  of  out¬ 
standing  and  long  tried  political  ability  within  such  a  brief  period 
of  years.  Death  or  the  turn  of  events  robbed  Unionism  of  a 
whole  generation  of  experienced  leaders  in  a  decade,  and  the  party 
was  thus  severely  handicapped  at  the  very  moment  of  its  severest 
trial. 

A  glance  at  the  present  composition  of  the  Unionist  front  bench 
will  drive  the  conclusion  home.  Lord  Lansdowme  alone  remains, 
and  Lord  Lansdowne  in  ’86  was  not  a  premier  figure. 

Mr.  Walter  Long  has  probably  been  a  well-known  public  man 
for  a  longer  period  than  any  of  his  colleagues,  yet  even  he  only 
rose  to  prominence  after  the  election  of  1900.  Mr.  Austen  Cham¬ 
berlain  held  only  junior  ministerial  rank,  and  did  not  reach  the 
Exchequer  till  1903.  Mr.  Bonar  Law  entered  Parliament  at  that 
general  election  for  the  first  time,  and  only  attained  minor  office 
towards  the  end  of  the  last  Unionist  Government.  Mr.  F.  E. 
Smith  had  just  left  a  Merton  Fellowship  for  the  Liverpool  Bar, 
and  was  not  to  enter  the  House  of  Commons  until  six  years  later. 
Sir  Edward  Carson  was  on  the  threshold  of  his  official  career. 
Tiord  Curzon  had  abandoned  an  under-secretaryship  at  the  Foreign 
Office  for  India,  and  Lord  Selborne  was  still  Under-Secretary  for 
the  Colonies.  Never,  as  events  turned  out,  has  there  been  such 
an  opportunity  for  rising  genius  as  Mr.  Bonar  Law'  and  Mr.  F.  E. 
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Smith  were  given.  The  obstacles  long  cemented  by  immemorial 
traditions  which  confounded  Canning  and  checked  Disraeli, 
ruined  Lord  Eandolph  and  kept  Mr.  Chamberlain  from  the 
premiership,  simply  ceased  to  exist.  The  walls  of  Jericho  fell  at 
the  sound  of  the  trumpet  because  there  was  no  garrison  within. 
The  Liberal  party  were  in  a  different  case.  Left  by  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone’s  failure  and  death,  and  by  the  Boer  War,  a  disconsolate 
and  disintegrated  rabble,  they  possessed  in  Lord  llosebery  one  man 
of  erratic  genius,  and  a  number  of  fairly  well-known  but  second- 
rate  names,  such  as  Asquith,  Haldane,  Morley,  Grey,  and  Ifeid. 
These  names  have,  with  the  exception  of  Lord  Eosebery,  lasted 
until  to-day,  but  the  two  dominating  personalities  of  the  present 
Cabinet  lived  in  worlds  undreamt  of  twelve  years  ago.  Mr. 
Churchill,  fresh  from  his  Soudanese  and  South  African  exploits, 
was  just  entering  Parliament  as  a  Unionist  member,  where  he 
displayed  an  independence,  especially  on  military  matters,  which 
was  resented  quite  excessively  by  the  powers  that  were.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  half  the  young  bloods  in  the  party  w^ere  engaged 
in  a  similar  course,  because,  as  one  of  them  who  has  not  fallen 
under  the  ban  exidained,  “The  Eadicals  were  not  worth  attack¬ 
ing,  and  we  had  to  attack  someone.”  Mr.  Lloyd  George  was  not 
known  outside  Wales,  lexcept  as  an  able  back-bench  Parlia¬ 
mentarian  and  jxipular  platform  speaker,  and  the  hero  or  victim 
of  a  notorious  meeting  in  Birmingham.  I  think  I  am  right  in 
this  estimate  because,  even  after  the  education  controversy  in 
1902,  I  remember  having  occasion  to  send  to  a  well-known  Press 
cutting  agency  for  his  speeches  on  the  fiscal  question  in  November 
of  1903,  and  getting  only  a  meagre  harvest  of  five-line  reports. 
Mr.  Redmond,  the  Parnellite  split  having  been  composed,  was 
in  statu  quo — a  position  he  is  likely  to  retain  for  a  period.  The 
Labour  party  had  eleven  independent  members  in  the  Commons 
wLo  w'ere  supjwsed,  wrongly  enough,  to  be  the  followers  of  Mr. 
Keir-Hardie.  Mr.  Ramsay  Macdonald  and  Mr.  Devlin  had  not 
been  heard  of. 

The  simplest  summing  up  of  the  position  of  the  personalities 
involved  will  show  us  the  tremendous  gulf  which  separates  us 
from  the  beginning  of  the  century.  Mr.  Asquith  alone  of  the 
men  of  that  period  has  risen  to  a  position  of  real  prominence, 
though  he  has  taken  his  friends  in  his  tail.  Mr.  Churchill  was 
a  Unionist,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  a  back-bencher.  The  persons  pre¬ 
dominant  in  the  Unionist  party  to-day  were  new  to  Parliament  or 
out  of  it,  and  Ulster  had  not  given  Sir  Edward  Carson  the  position 
he  at  present  holds.  The  constellations  which  then  hung  pre¬ 
eminent  in  the  heavens  have  sunk,  and  new  ones  have  arisen  to 
take  their  place. 
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It  requires  indeed  some  effort  of  the  imagination  to  carry  us 
over  those  years,  and  to  trace  the  ordered  or  disordered  develop¬ 
ment  which  brings  us  from  the  Khaki  Election  to  the  situation 
of  to-day.  One  thing  appears  to  be  clear.  Looking  back  with 
the  knowledge  and  impartiality  which  only  time  can  bring,  it  is 
clear  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  unfairly  attacked  for  forcing  the 
election  in  the  summer  of  1900.  The  Unionist  Government  had 
entered  upon  office  in  1895  ;  the  vote  given  for  it  was  so  over¬ 
whelming  that  even  a  year’s  delay  and  the  failure  to  finish  the 
war  quickly  could  have  done  nothing  but  reduce  that  majority. 
The  election  was,  in  fact,  nothing  but  a  retrospective  approval  by 
the  electorate  of  a  war  which  was  universally  popular,  except  in 
the  extreme  Kadical  camp,  but  the  inception  of  which  had  been 
undertaken  inevitably  without  the  special  consent  of  the 
electorate.  If  we  are  at  war  when  these  words  are  published,  did 
the  electorate  vote  for  supporting  the  Balkan  States?  The 
precise  date  of  that  election  was  therefore  comparatively 
immaterial ;  it  had  to  be  held  under  the  Septennial  Act  in  any 
case,  and  thirty  seats  one  way  or  another  made  no  difference  to  a 
majority  of  140  or  100.  The  mistake  was  in  treating  a  retro¬ 
spective  as  a  prospective  mandate,  and  in  imagining  that  the 
defeat  of  the  Pro-Boers  was  equivalent  to  six  years’  tenure  of 
|)ower — and  for  this  mistake  Mr.  Chamberlain  w'as  certainly  not 
responsible. 

But  the  amazing  feature  of  the  period  was  the  apparition  of 
Lord  Bosebery  as  the  political  saviour  of  his  party.  Either  in  its 
growth  or  its  decay  there  has  been  nothing  like  the  Liberal 
League  since  the  gourd  of  Jonah.  Like  a  meteor  Lord  Rosebery 
blazed  suddenly  in  the  political  heavens  only  to  strike  earth  with 
a  heavy  thud.  For  a  year,  in  spite  of  the  war,  in  spite  of  the 
Radical  and  Little  England  movement,  in  spite  of  the  over¬ 
powering  personality  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  he  appeared  to  hold  the 
control  of  the  Liberal  party  and  to  dominate  the  imagination  of 
the  country.  His  speeches  were  magnificent ;  they  seemed  to 
embody  that  conjoint  conception  of  imperial  unity  and  social 
progress  for  which  so  many  of  us  had  been  looking,  to  reconcile 
the  apparently  irreconcilable,  and  to  found  a  party  which  would  be 
at  the  same  time  patriotic  and  progressive.  Then  came  many 
speeches  and  after  these — nothing.  Lord  Rosebery  would  not 
leave  Liberalism  and  fight  for  his  own  hand — or  if  he  would, 
his  vice-presidents  and  supporters  W'ould  not — and  the  Radical 
party  would  not  touch  patriotism  or  imperialism  at  any  price. 
That  party  was,  on  the  contrary,  out  to  make  the  most  of  the 
anti-imperial  wave,  which  the  exhaustion  of  the  war  produced, 
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and  which  ultimately  helped  to  sweep  them  back  into  power. 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  his  friends  would  not  come  in  with  Lord 
Ivosebery,  and  Lord  Itosebery  could  either  fight  them  for  the 
control  of  the  party,  secede  from  the  party,  or  vanish.  He 
preferred  to  vanish,  and  there  was  an  end  to  Liberal  Imperialism. 
Whether  the  president  deserted  the  vice-presidents,  or  vice  versa, 
it  is  impossible  to  know  to-day.  The  president  chose  retirement, 
the  vice-presidents  office,  and  a  formidable  coalition  was  tinallv 
broken  up.  Lord  Rosebery  was,  in  fact,  precisely  in  the  relation 
to  the  Liberal  party  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  wms  to  the  Republican 
party.  But  the  difference  in  temperament  between  the  two  men 
s{.)elt  a  difference  in  the  sphere  of  action.  One  threw  up  the 
sponge,  the  other  founded  a  third  party. 

The  Liberal  League’s  position  was,  in  all  human  probability, 
hopelessly  compromised  by  1903.  The  Radical  reaction  was 
gaining  strength  daily  under  the  stimulus  of  time  and  of  Noncon¬ 
formist  opposition,  while  Nonconformity  was  still  i)owerful,  to  the 
Education  Act  of  1902.  The  idea  that  the  Rosebery  view  was 
the  only  stalking-horse  under  which  Radicalism  could  ho^je  to 
return  to  power,  which  had  induced  so  many  Radicals  to  pretend 
to  be  Imperialists,  was  rapidly  falling  into  discredit.  Chesterfield 
was  not  holding  the  field  against  the  future  apostle  of  Limehouse. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  at  any  rate  chose  this  moment  for  striking 
w'hat  proved  to  be  a  mortal  blow  to  Liberal  ImiJerialism— he 
raised  the  question  of  Imperial  Preference.  The  speech  of  May, 
1903,  in  Birmingham,  was  like  the  cock-crow  to  a  witches’  revel. 
A  practical  proposal  of  Imperial  union  had  been  brought  as  the 
test  of  all  the  wordy  and  eloquent  perorations  of  the  greatest 
orator  of  our  day. 

Lord  Rosebery  boggled  horribly  for  a  few  w^eeks  in  the  autumn 
and  then  fell  into  the  Free  Trade  camp ;  his  genuine  adherents 
deserted  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  as  the  real  Imperialist  and  Social 
Reformer,  while  his  vice-presidents  became  the  principal 
exponents  of  Little  Englandism  in  all  its  aspects,  and  succeeded 
eventually  to  the  places  of  power.  When  Lord  Rosebery  took  his 
final  stand  over  Home  Rule  in  1905  he  took  that  stand  too  late 
and  alone.  So  finished  a  dream,  and  no  one  will  ever  know 
whether  it  came  through  the  horn  or  the  ivory  gate.  Was  Inberal 
Imperialism  an  impossible  scheme,  a  rhetorical  bubble  destroyed 
inevitably  by  the  first  touch  of  a  practical  |X)licy,  or  was  it 
destroyed  by  the  indecision  of  the  man  who  made  the  movement  ? 
To  this  problem  I  can  find  no  answer,  for  the  matter  was  never 
put  to  the  test.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  I  think,  has  always  regarded 
the  movement  as  an  imposture,  and  I  well  remember  following 
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him  at  Oxford,  in  the  autumn  of  1905,  when  he  gave  to  “those 
political  hermaphrodites,”  the  Liberal  Imperialist  vice-presidents, 
one  of  those  trouncings  which  are  not  readily  forgotten.  The 
Liberal  League  in  any  case  exploded ;  some  of  its  members  fell 
back  on  the  Little  England  camp,  others  put  their  faith  in  the 
new  programme  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  began  to  expound  to 
the  country. 

That  great  man,  however,  w’as  animated  in  his  new  departure 
by  considerations  in  which  the  prospects  of  Liberal  Imperialism 
played  a  very  small  part.  He  w’as  in  constant  touch  with  the 
desire  of  the  Dominions,  a  desire  stimulated  by  the  South  African 
War,  for  a  definite  bond  of  union ;  he  knew  that  the  opportunity 
of  cementing  the  alliance  had  come,  and  that  once  lost  it  might 
never  be  regained ;  as  a  consummate  democratic  statesman  he 
knew"  that  the  Imperialist  wave  had  reached  its  zenith  with  the 
conclusion  of  the  war,  and  that  a  reaction  w’as,  in  the  long  run, 
almost  inevitable ;  he  felt  that  the  Unionist  party  needed  a  new 
infusion  of  intellectual  blood  and  another  stimulus  to  carry  it 
to  renewed  victory.  For  eight  years  it  had  held  office,  and  for 
eighteen  years  it  had  held  power — and  a  static  policy  could  neither 
conserve  the  Empire  nor  profit  the  party.  The  sands  of 
Imperialism  w’ere  running  out  in  the  glass — could  the  glass  be 
shaken  and  turned  before  the  opportunity  had  vanished  forever? 
Mr.  Chamberlain  apparently  thought  that  this  could  be  done, 
and  he  made  some  arrangement  with  his  colleagues  before  he 
sailed  for  South  Africa  by  which  his  purpose  could  be  effected  by 
the  remission  of  the  com  duty  on  Imperial  importation.  On  his 
return  he  found  that  the  Cabinet  had  set  aside  the  arrangement. 
Premonitory  news  of  the  decision  had  already  reached  him  in 
South  Africa.  Mr.  Chamberlain  rarely  loses  his  temper,  but  on 
this  occasion  I  am  credibly  informed  that  the  folly  of  the  Cabinet 
performance  made  him  prove  an  exception  to  the  rule.  The 
influence  of  a  Treasury  clerk  had  broken  up  the  Conservative 
party  and  ruined  the  prospect  of  Imperial  preference  for  a  decade. 
'Fhe  rest  of  the  story  is  either  too  well  know"n  or  too  little  known 
for  repetition.  Some  letters  and  accounts  of  the  Cabinet 
meetings  of  1903  have  been  published — the  other  parties  have 
not  yet  given  their  accounts,  and  it  is  in  consequence  quite 
impossible  to  come  to  any  definite  conclusion  as  to  what  actually 
took  place.  Only  one  thing  is  clear.  The  gravest  misunder¬ 
standings  occurred  between  men  of  unquestionable  honour  and 
probity.  Eminent  men  left  the  same  meeting  with  totally 
different  view's  as  to  the  decisions  which  had  been  arrived  at,  a 
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fact  which  can  only  be  ascribed  to  inefficient  conduct  on  the  part 
of  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  at  any  rate  did  not  hesitate.  If  the  Cabinet 
was  lost  there  remained  the  country.  Mr.  Balfour  was  left  by 
both  sections,  like  Lord  Hartington  on  another  occasion,  “to 
stay  at  home  and  look  after  the  camp.”  There  followed  three  of 
the  most  curious  years  which  even  British  politics  have  ever 
seen.  IVIr.  Chamberlain  knew  that  if  the  Imperial  opportunity 
had  now  been  missed  for  the  moment  the  democratic  support 
for  remaking  that  Imperial  opportunity  still  remained.  Mr. 
Balfour  thought  that  foreign  policy  and  the  cohesion  of  the  party 
de|)ended  on  remaining  in  office.  The  Radical  attack  on  a 
divided  party  grew  more  bitter  as  the  collapse  of  Liberal 
Imperialism  united  the  opposition  more  and  more.  The  three 
waves  of  sentiment  thus  met  in  a  political  maelstrom.  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  oratory  drew^  from  the  old  Tory  party  and  the  Tory 
democratic  masses  a  wave  of  fiery  support.  At  the  very  moment 
when  the  party  seemed  to  be  sinking  under  its  divergences  and 
unpopularity  a  fiercer  enthusiasm  than  it  had  known  for  years 
was  animating  the  dry  bones. 

Official  Conservatism  had  nothing  to  say,  while  the  Radical 
opposition,  which  had  now  got  complete  control  of  the  party,  was 
animated  by  an  irrepressible  desire  for  vengeance  and  for  office 
long  deferred.  Conservatism  in  consequence  went  to  its  dehdeh 
— but  emerged  almost  unscathed  from  a  defeat  w'hich  on  paper 
appeared  terrific  and  irremediable.  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  propa¬ 
ganda  had  been  desiccated  by  the  perversity  of  the  Cabinet,  and 
so  launched  on  a  falling  market,  but  it  had  given  the  party  a 
cause,  and  within  tw’o  years  from  1906  it  had  caught  the  ear  of 
the  country  and  captured  the  party  as  a  w’hole.  Even  the  irrepar¬ 
able  disaster  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  illness  could  not  check  the 
spread  of  the  movement,  until  Toryism  stands  to-day  on  economic 
issues  where  it  stood  when  Disraeli  entered  Parliament  as  a 
Protectionist,  before  Peel  thought  of  interfering  with  the  basic 
principles  of  the  party  he  wms  supposed  to  lead. 

The  general  election  of  1906,  at  any  rate,  terminated  the 
Imperial  movement,  which  arising  from  the  negative  opposition 
to  Home  Rule,  had  been  crystallised  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  into 
a  policy  of  con.structive  Unionism.  Whether  this  decline 
could  have  been  averted  by  wisdom  or  good  fortune  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  say ;  for  the  Imperialist  school  had  neither.  It  is 
quite  conceivable  that  had  the  Conservative  party  as  a  united 
whole  embraced  the  policy  of  the  first  Birmingham  speech  m 
May,  1903,  and  dissolved  immediately  afterwards,  they  would 
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have  suffered  a  trifling  defeat,  and  been  back  in  office  with 
Preference  on  their  programme  in  the  course  of  a  few  years. 
This  was  notoriously  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  plan,  and  so  far  as  it 
went  it  was  a  good  one.  But  the  plan  was  utterly  ruined  by  the 
obscurantist  opposition  of  the  late  Lord  Eitchie.  As  it  was  the 
split  in  the  party  made  any  such  course  hopeless,  and,  apart 
from  questions  of  foreign  policy,  Mr.  Balfour  had  some  grounds 
for  believing  that  the  unity  of  the  party,  which  it  w'as  his  para¬ 
mount  object  to  maintain,  could  be  best  won  by  a  continuance  in 
office.  The  result  of  this  clash  of  advice  and  policy  was  the 
terrific  dehdcle  of  three  years  later,  and  swiftly  on  the  top  of  this 
disaster  came  the  crowming  stroke  of  a  malicious  fortune.  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  retirement  robbed  his  party  of  its  one  great 
fighting  weapon,  and  this  post-dated  for  years  the  return  of  that 
party  to  power. 

It  would  be,  however,  perfectly  arguable  that  nothing  could 
have  averted  the  anti-imperialist  reaction.  The  very  futility  of 
the  so-called  Liberal  victory  of  1906  goes  far  to  prove  this  con¬ 
tention.  If  the  Liberal  party  imagined  that  they  w^ere  returned 
to  power  to  do  anything  in  particular  at  all,  it  must  have  been 
to  carry  out  the  items  of  the  Newcastle  programme.  Of  that 
programme  so  far  they  have  placed  on  the  Statute  Book  no  single 
item  except  the  Parliamentary  Bill,  and  this  after  more  than 
six  years  of  continuous  office.  Education  and  licensing  perished 
miserably  amid  the  general  relief  of  the  country ;  the  Lloyd 
George  Budget  was  not  in  the  Newcastle  programme ;  Welsh 
Disestablishment  and  Home  Eule  are  not  yet  through,  and  very 
few  people  imagine  to-day  they  ever  will  he.  On  the  contrary, 
1914  will  almost  certainly  witness  a  United  Kingdom,  an  Estab¬ 
lished  Welsh  Church,  and  the  Balfour  Education  and  Licensing 
Acts  still  in  force,  while  the  only  fruit  of  three  elections  in  eight 
years  will  be  a  reform  of  the  Upper  House,  leaving  it  with  more 
extended  powers  than  those  which  custom  and  precedent  left  to 
the  original  Chamber.  Of  such  a  startling  set  of  facts  there  must 
be  some  deeper  explanation  than  mere  ill  luck  or  bad  manage¬ 
ment.  Nor,  I  think,  need  w^e  seek  far  to  find  it.  The  1906 
election  was  not  merely  a  vote  of  censure  on  a  too  prolonged 
continuance  in  office,  nor  was  it  in  the  main  inspired  by  a  passion¬ 
ate  belief  in  Little  Englandism  and  the  policy  of  Newcastle.  That 
these  factors  had  their  weight  no  one  will  deny,  but  they  were 
not  the  deciding  cause.  It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  it  was 
the  compact  between  Liberalism  and  Ijabour  and  the  promise  in 
reference  to  the  Taff  Vale  decision  which  swept  the  great  indus¬ 
trial  centres.  An  economic  movement  had.  in  a  word,  risen  up 
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to  compete  with  the  last  great  effort  of  its  Imperialist  predecessor.  If 
Mr.  Chamberlain  was  not  fighting  Ijiberalism  at  all,  if  we  under-  I 
stand  by  Liberalism  the  ideas  associated  with  the  later  stages  of 
Gladstone.  The  movement  he  was  both  fighting  and  using  was  | 
the  first  beginning  of  what  we  now  know  as  Labour  unrest  ex¬ 
pressing  itself  through  a  political  and  not  through  an  industrial  ^ 

channel.  Nor  is  it  without  significance  that  it  was  in  1900  that  j 

real  w^ages  first  became  static.  ^ 

That  my  contention  is  a  correct  one  is  proved  by  the  practical 
action  of  two  such  consummate  electioneerers  as  Mr.  Cham-  | 
berlain  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  had 
approached  the  fiscal  question  originally  from  the  purely  Imperial 
standpoint,  began  as  time  went  on  to  lean  more  and  more  strongly  \ 
on  the  home  protection  side  of  his  policy.  In  other  words, 
instead  of  trying  to  carry  Tariff  Reform  on  the  flood  of 
Imperialist  sentiment,  he  began  to  try  to  carry  the  necessary 
Imi)erial  arrangement  on  a  wave  of  economic  discontent  with  the 
conditions  of  employment  in  England.  With  immense  acumen 
he  transferred  his  cargo  from  a  sinking  ship  to  one  which  had 
only  just  been  launched.  The  consequence  was  that  by  1908 
Cobdenism  w^as  completely  beaten.  The  Government  was  !] 

steering  straight  for  a  defeat  as  tremendous  as  they  had  inflicted  t 

on  their  predecessors.  At  this  point  Mr.  Ijloyd  George  imitated  ' 
Mr.  Chamberlain.  He,  too,  threw-  over  the  political  Noncon¬ 
formist  movement  by  w-hich  he  had  risen  to  power,  and  abandoned 
academic  Liberalism  for  a  policy  designed  to  distract  the  economic 
aspirations  of  the  w-orking  classes  from  the  popular  policy  of 
Tariff  Reform.  Had  Mr.  Chamberlain  been  in  the  field  it  is 
improbable  that  he  w’ould  have  succeeded.  As  it  w-as,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  averted  an  immediate  catastrophe 
only  perhaps  to  find  himself  confronted  a  year  from  now  w-ith 
an  even  greater  one.  None  the  less,  whatever  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  Unionist  policy  in  1900,  the  net  result  of  that  general 
election  w-as  to  let  loose  on  the  Liberal  party  all  the  Separatist 
forces  which  had  destroyed  it  before  and  must  inevitably  destroy 
it  again.  The  attempt  to  shift  the  issue  to  the  economic  field 
failed  because  the  Budget  election  left  the  Liberal  ^Ministry 
dependent  on  the  Irish  and  the  Welsh. 

The  situation  in  January,  1910,  was  indeed  an  aw-kward  one 
for  the  Government.  There  w-as  a  great  majority  in  the  United 
Kingdom  opposed  to  the  Budget  root  and  branch.  So  little  had 
the  Liberal  organisers  expected  to  fail  that  for  the  first  three 
weeks  of  that  Parliament  there  was  no  arrangement  to  secure  a 
w-orking  majority  of  the  Coalition  forces,  and  a  hard  blow  struck 
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at  that  moment  might  have  overturned  the  Government.  Mr. 
Balfour,  however,  wanted  peace  and  quietness  after  the  first 
round  of  a  desperate  struggle,  in  which  the  House  of  Lords  had 
struck  a  mortal  blow  at  their  opponents !  None  the  less  the 
work  had  been  done.  Votes  for  the  Budget  had  been  got  some¬ 
where  ;  there  was  only  one  source  from  which  they  could  be 
obtained,  and  Home  Eule,  which  had  been  erased  from  the 
Ijiberal  programme  for  many  years,  came  back  to  deal  ultimate 
death  and  destruction  to  its  reconverted  supporters. 

The  general  election  of  January,  1910,  drove  Liberalism  back 
once  more  on  the  fatal  Newcastle  programme,  and  the  attempt 
to  return  to  the  new  Budget  campaign  lines  has  proved  an  utter 
and  expensive  failure.  The  Unionist  Social  Reform  Committee 
prevented  the  formation  of  an  Insurance  Protest  League,  which 
would  have  enabled  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  brand 
the  opposition  to  that  measure  as  the  opponents  of  the  people’s 
insurance,  and  after  that  the  measure  became  hopeless  as  a 
method  of  obtaining  popular  support.  The  idea  of  covering  the 
|iolitical  issue  of  Home  Rule  by  the  economic  issue  of  Insurance 
was  extremely  clever,  and  might  well  have  ruined  the  Unionist 
party  and  all  its  causes.  But  the  times  had  changed  and  the 
men.  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain,  Mr.  Balfour, 
and  Mr.  F.  E.  Smith  guarded  the  Chancellor’s  thrust  with  a 
turn  of  the  wrist,  and  the  insane  bludgeoning  methods  of  the 
Budget  Protest  League  w'ere  not  permitted  in  this  case  to  be 
repeated. 

All  the  other  incidents  of  the  long  struggle  between  the 
rejuvenated  Conservatism,  strong  in  the  inspiration  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain  and  of  his  successor,  Mr.  F.  E.  Smith,  and  a 
Eadicalism  torn  between  its  real  economic  propaganda  and  the 
necessity  of  continuing  the  old  Newcastle  game  under  the 
pressure  of  Mr.  Redmond  and  the  Welsh  Nonconformists,  are 
the  hi.story  of  to-day.  They  are  bringing  Radicalism  to  ruin, 
because  Toryism  is  recovering  its  senses  and  its  principles,  and 
because  Mr.  Redmond  is  bound  to  assert  his  power  to  substitute 
political  for  economic  issues. 

The  controversies  which  have  agitated  both  political  parties  can 
he  judged  by  a  single  test — are  they  or  are  they  not  in  touch  with 
the  material  and  economic  needs  of  the  working  classes?  From 
this  point  of  view  the  Die  Hard  movement  w^as  as  dangerous  as 
the  academic  single-chamher  of  its  opponents.  The  nation  to-day 
does  not  care  about  Constitutions,  but  it  cares  very  deeply  about 
the  effects  which  Constitutions  bring  in  their  track. 

The  change  of  the  electoral  mind  has  come  to  stay.  We  do 
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not  think  to-day  in  the  terms  in  which  we  thought  twelve  years 
ago.  We  have  realised  that  the  social  and  economic  conditions 
of  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom  take  precedence  of  any  other 
political  problem,  not  so  much  because  they  are  more  important 
than  any  other  problem,  as  because  no  other  problem  can  be 
solved  in  a  successfid  manner  without  the  consent  of  the  indus¬ 
trial  masses,  who  demand,  and  rightly  demand,  that  an  empire 
should  not  be  founded  on  the  social  degradation  of  the  majority  of 
its  citizens. 

We  have  indeed  travelled  very  far  from  the  conceptions  which 
dominated  our  minds  in  1900.  What  we  believed  in  then,  indeed, 
we  believe  in  now.  But  we  have  perceived  in  the  interim  two 
vital  facts.  In  the  first  place  the  future  of  the  Empire  must 
depend  on  the  well-being,  physical  health,  and  material  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  majority  of  its  citizens.  For  without  that  general 
consent  and  well-being  no  effective  government  is  possible.  In 
the  second  place  this  result  cannot  be  obtained  without  a  united 
Empire  and  a  pooling  of  all  our  united  resources  in  raw  material 
and  industrial  skill. 

There  is,  however,  this  distinct  difference.  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
political  propaganda  was  based  on  tbe  idea  that  if  we  joined  up 
with  the  Empire  all  the  rest  would  be  added  unto  us.  After  nine 
years  of  opposition,  from  the  point  of  view  of  Imperial  Preference, 
the  new’  generation  is  inclined  to  reverse  the  process.  We  should 
say  “Convert  the  democracy  and  Imperial  Preference  will  be 
added  unto  you.”  Let  us  have  the  people  behind  us  first  and 
then  construct  our  inter-imperial  agreements.  By  no  other 
method  will  the  Imperial  Democracy  ever  be  realised — and  if 
that  democracy  never  comes  to  fruition  no  other  kind  of 
Imperialism  will  ever  subsist  at  all. 

The  Tory  party  has,  in  fact,  to  realise  the  change  in  the  temper 
of  the  country.  Middle-  and  upper-class  Imperialism  died  in 
1906 — because  the  franchise  did  not  sustain  it.  The  democratic 
Imperialism  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  survived  for  many  years  the 
retirement  of  its  inspiring  spirit.  None  the  less  the  issue  is  set 
to-day,  and  none  may  avoid  it.  Imperialism  as  a  romantic  ideal 
has  had  its  day,  and  not  a  bad  day  at  that.  The  new’  economic 
conceptions  of  the  age  have  yet  to  be  bent  in  that  particular 
direction — a  fact  of  which  our  Imperialist  preachers  appear  to  he 
hopelessly  ignorant.  This  is  the  gulf  which  separates  1900  from 
1912.  Lord  Bosebery  attempted  to  bridge  it  and  failed  from  lack 
of  courage.  Mr.  Cbamberlain  attempted  to  bridge  it  and  failed 
from  lack  of  health.  Will  anyone  come  forward  to  face  that 
Sphinx  to-day?  If  no  one  can  answer  tbe  question  I  do  not 
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think  well  either  of  the  Empire  or  of  the  country.  What  is  the 
use  of  the  inevitable  and  incipient  collapse  of  Eadicalism  if 
its  alternative  cannot  quicken  us  to  a  new  enthusiasm?  What 
is  the  use  of  success  if  success  does  not  fill  the  heart  as  well  as 
the  mouth  or  the  pocket?  These  miserable  men  who  call  them¬ 
selves  Ministers  are  hardly  worth  triumphing  over.  What  is 
worth  having  is  the  new  idea  of  conjoint  Imperial  democracies 
combining  to  develop  their  resources  to  the  utmost  possible  degree. 
If  the  next  Unionist  Administration  can  compass  such  an  arrange¬ 
ment  one  would  gladly  exchange  for  such  a  settlement  one’s 
dreams  of  twelve  years  ago,  when  Lord  Rosebery  piped  to  ns  and 
very  few  would  hear.  But  first  of  all  comes  Social  Reform,  for 
without  that  reform  there  will  be  no  Empire. 

“Curio.” 


THE  TURKISH  DEBACLE. 


The  catastrophe  which  has  brought  down  the  Turkish  Empire 
in  the  Balkan  Peninsula  with  a  crash  in  a  short  campaign  of  three 
weeks’  duration,  has  been  almost  unique  in  the  military  annals 
of  Europe.  To  say  that  the  event  was  unforeseen  but  half 
describes  the  surprise  of  the  Chancellories  and  Intelligence 
Departments  of  the  Great  Powers.  The  valour  and  fighting 
capacity  of  the  Turkish  soldier  has  been  proverbial.  In  1876  the 
Turkish  army  easily  suppressed  a  rising  of  its  European  subjects 
not  less  formidable  in  extent  of  territory  than  the  alliance  which 
has  just  overthrown  her.  Then  Russia  declared  war  against 
Turkey  in  the  early  spring  of  1877,  and  invaded  Bulgaria  and  Asia 
Minor  with  half  a  million  troops.  These  forces  w’ere  afterwards 
assisted  by  a  strong  contingent  of  Bulgarian  rebels  and  the  whole 
Roumanian  army.  Notwithstanding  the  concentration  of  this 
army  of  invasion  on  Turkish  soil  Ottoman  commanders  and  troops 
held  up  the  enemy  in  both  seats  of  war  for  many  months. 
Fighting  on  the  defensive  at  Kars,  Erzeroum,  Plevna,  and 
in  the  Balkan  passes,  they  repulsed  the  Russian  attacks  with 
sanguinary  loss,  and  w^hen  at  length  the  victors  penetrated  to  the 
Turkish  capital,  their  numbers  were  so  attenuated  by  losses  on 
the  battlefield,  by  disease,  and  exposure,  that  they  were  unable 
to  resist  the  peremptory  mediation  of  the  Austrian  Emperor, 
backed  by  the  British  Fleet  and  the  Indian  Army,  so  that  the 
Sublime  Porte  secured  a  fresh  lease  of  life  on  the  European  Con¬ 
tinent  at  the  Berlin  Conference  which  fixed  the  terms  of  peace. 

The  best  friends  of  Turkey  cannot  deny  that  she  has  made  a  bad 
use  of  the  respite  accorded  to  her.  At  best  the  Turk  is  a  stranger 
in  a  Christian  population  ;  he  has  held  these  territories  by  the 
sword,  the  final  title-deed  of  every  Imperial  Pow'er,  but  in  the 
case  of  the  Balkan  States  this  right  was  certain  to  be  challenged, 
for  the  subject  races  had  never  become  reconciled  to  Turkish 
rule,  nor  had  they  been  absorbed  by  the  Turkish  population.  The 
inability  of  the  Turkish  people  to  evolve  industries  of  their  ow^n, 
their  supine  and  corrupt  methods  of  government  were  a  perpetual 
challenge  to  the  more  energetic  Slav  race  on  their  borders,  and  to 
the  subject  populations  in  Macedonia  and  Rumelia.  Since  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin,  in  1877,  the  Balkan  States  then  created  have 
displayed  considerable  capacity  for  individual  existence  and  even 
for  expansion.  Roumania  has  become  a  rich  and  prosperous 
kingdom  and  Bulgaria  a  formidable  military  power.  Greece  and 
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Servia  Lave  not  hitherto  displayed  the  same  virile  and  progressive 
tendencies,  but  have  both  increased  in  material  and  moral  resources 
since  they  secured  their  entire  independence.  All  these  small 
States  were  known  to  be  ambitious  and  aggressive,  so  that  Turkish  ' 
statesmen  should  have  counted  for  certain  on  having  to  fight  at  an 
early  date  for  their  European  possessions. 

The  reign  of  the  late  Sultan  secured  in  its  own  peculiar  way 
the  continuation  of  Turkish  dominion,  for  Abdul  Hamid  was  a 
diplomatist  of  the  greatest  ability.  Apart  from  the  sanguinary 
methods  of  repression  which  on  several  occasions  disgraced  his 
rule,  when  local  risings  compelled  the  use  of  force,  his  government 
was  not  a  bad  one  for  an  Oriental  State.  The  Turk  is  conservative 
and  easy-going ;  he  not  only  does  not  wish  to  progress,  but  he 
detests  the  idea,  and  in  spite  of  the  corruption  of  high  officials 
the  late  Sultan’s  government  w^as  not  unpopular  nor  considered 
inefficient  by  the  great  majority  of  his  subjects.  It  is  unquestion¬ 
ably  true  that  the  reform  of  the  Turkish  Empire  was  the  very 
last  thing  desired  by  its  Slav  neighbours.  It  is  also  unfortunately 
true  that  repeated  efforts  were  made  by  secret  societies  in  foreign 
pay  to  stir  up  troubles  in  Macedonia  and  elsewhere  which  would 
probably  lead  to  cruel  reprisals,  and  while  it  is  impossible  to 
defend  the  savage  and  bloodthirsty  acts  of  either  side,  it  is  fair 
to  assert  that  the  character  for  unprovoked  ferocity  which  the  Turk 
has  earned  in  Europe  in  recent  years  is  neither  just  nor  reasonable. 
The  Turkish  dominion  on  this  side  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora  has 
lasted  five  centuries,  and  in  its  early  days  at  any  rate  it  was  more 
enlightened  and  efficient  than  the  chaotic  conditions  of  local 
government  v/hich  it  displaced.  As  time  rolled  on  it  ceased  to 
be  aggressive,  and  settled  down  to  a  peaceful  and  uneventful 
routine  until  the  awakening  of  Slav  aspirations  and  Slav  national 
power  renewed  the  w'ars  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Empire,  now 
thrown  on  the  defensive,  and  soon  compelled  to  fight  for  very 
existence.  From  that  date  onwards,  the  record  of  Turkish  rule  in 
the  Balkans  has  been  stained  by  blood  and  rapine.  The  Turks 
had  never  learnt  the  code  of  Christian  ethics  in  warfare,  still  less 
had  they  ever  been  able  to  control  Kurds  and  other  irregulars,  whom 
they  have  most  injudiciously  employed  to  suppress  the  upheavals 
of  their  Slav  and  Armenian  subjects.  Consequently  each  war  and 
each  rebellion  has  left  behind  it  a  deeper  scar  and  a  more  lasting 
blood  feud ,  and  it  can  no  longer  be  denied  that  the  Turk  has  lost 
his  one  right  to  rule  over  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  which  depended 
on  his  superiority  in  military  power  over  the  warring  claimants. 

The  problem  of  appointing  a  successor  to  the  Sultan  has  always 
been  too  much  for  European  diplomacy.  The  possession  of 
Constantinople  was  the  first  bone  of  contention  between  the  Tsar 
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Alexander  I.  and  the  Government  of  Napoleon  after  the  Treaty  of 
Tilsit.  After  Waterloo  great  jealousy  was  entertained  in  Western 
Europe  of  Kussian  power.  The  destruction  of  the  Grand  Army  in 
1812  had  shown  how  difficult  and  how  dangerous  it  was  to  invade 
Kussian  territory,  while  the  effective  intervention  of  the  Kussian 
armies  in  the  European  struggle  of  1818-14  had  inspired  exag¬ 
gerated  ideas  of  their  capacity  for  attacking  their  Continental 
neighbours,  so  the  Western  Powers  systematically  thwarted  all 
the  efforts  of  Kussia  to  establish  herself  at  Constantinople. 
England  took  the  lead  in  this  opposition,  and  was  the  principal 
factor  in  the  League  of  1854,  which  threw  back  the  Slav  hosts 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  At  the  Conference  of  Berlin,  in  1878, 
England  combined  with  Austria  to  deprive  Kussia  and  her  allies 
of  the  greater  part  of  their  conquests.  But  the  creation  of  an 
autonomous  Bulgaria  has  resulted  in  the  birth  of  a  Power  which 
seems  finally  to  have  settled  the  fate  of  Constantinople. 

Lately  the  revolution  which  dethroned  Abdul  Hamid  raised 
sanguine  hopes  of  the  regeneration  of  Turkey  on  the  purest  demo¬ 
cratic  principles.  It  was  inspired  and  executed  by  men  who  were 
saturated  with  European  ideas  of  war  and  politics  and  with 
European  scepticism.  Confiscation  of  the  treasures  of  the  deposed 
Sultan  placed  considerable  financial  resources  at  their  disposition, 
and  it  w'as  widely  circulated  and  believed  that  this  money  was 
devoted  to  military  needs,  and  that  effect  had  been  given  to  the 
excellent  organisation  of  the  army  devised  and  recommended  by 
the  great  German  Field-Marshal  Von  der  Goltz,  the  famous 
author  of  the  Nation  in  Arms.  So  far  as  the  peculiarities 
of  Turkish  conditions  permitted,  a  new  organisation  of  the 
army,  the  simplest  and  therefore  the  best  in  Europe,  was 
nominally  adopted.  Its  unavoidable  weakness  lay  in  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  calling  local  reserves  to  the  colours  in  sufficient 
numbers  when  mobilisation  had  to  be  decreed.  To  raise  the 
regular  regiments  to  war  strength  it  was  necessary  to  summon 
thousands  of  reservists  over  the  sea  from  Anatolia.  Sound 
policy,  therefore,  demanded  that  the  permanent  forces  should 
be  maintained  at  considerable  strength  in  peace  time,  even  if 
the  number  of  regiments  had  to  be  diminished.  But  such  a 
plan  needed  money,  and  it  is  now  quite  evident  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Young  Turks  did  not  devote  their  monetary  resources 
to  military  preparation,  however  else  they  may  have  expended 
the  late  Sultan’s  forfeited  treasure.  When  Turkey  was  suddenly 
attacked  in  October  last  by  the  confederate  States  her  forces  in 
Europe  consisted  of  mere  skeleton  regiments,  and  as  it  was  quite 
impossible  to  bring  over  reservists  in  time  to  Macedonia,  the 
Turks  only  mustered  divisions  where  there  should  have  been 
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army  corps,  which  have  proved  too  weak  even  temporarily  to  hold 
in  check  the  forces  of  “The  Little  Neighbours.”  The  most 
remarkable  fact  in  connection  with  this  state  of  things  is,  that  it 
was  utterly  unknown  to  the  Intelligence  Departments  of  Berlin 
and  Vienna,  which  confidently  reckoned  on  the  Turkish  victory, 
and  which  had  ample  opportunities  of  learning  the  truth.  The 
four  army  corps  quartered  in  Thrace  were,  it  is  true,  filled  up 
with  reservists  and  reinforced  by  reserved  divisions,  so  that 
inclusive  of  the  garrison  of  Adrianople  there  were  no  fewer  than 
200,000  troops,  and  perhaps  as  many  as  a  quarter  of  a  million 
have  been  arrayed  to  resist  the  Bulgarian  invasion.  If  these 
forces  in  Thrace  had  been  even  moderately  equipped  with  the 
services  of  trans^xirt  and  supply,  the  task  of  General  Savoff,  the 
Bulgarian  commander,  would  have  been  very  hard.  As  it  was, 
the  Turkish  troops  fought  with  their  w’onted  courage,  but  not 
being  fed  or  rearmed  with  cartridges  after  the  first  encounter,  the 
army  was  defeated  and  was  driven  back  on  the  defences  of  Con¬ 
stantinople  with  great  loss.  At  the  same  time,  great  masses  of 
the  population  fled  before  the  invasion,  and  trekked  with  all  their 
portable  belongings  through  the  zone  of  country  occupied  by  the 
army,  thus  congesting  the  roads  with  their  ox-waggons  and 
swamping  the  feeble  efforts  of  the  Ottoman  Administration. 
Evidently  the  contemporary  Turkish  ruler  is  not  capable  of  direct¬ 
ing  the  war  of  masses,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  any  State  will 
exercise  authority  in  Europe  in  the  future  unless  it  has  this 
capacity. 

After  every  war  a  new"  political  proportion  comes  into  being. 
In  September  last  the  Great  Powers  pompously  forbade  hostilities, 
and  proclaimed  that  whatever  the  result  of  the  military  operations 
might  be  no  State  would  be  allowed  to  profit  by  them.  The  four 
confederates  ignored  their  authority,  have  invaded  Macedonia 
and  Thrace,  have  defeated  and  scattered  the  Ottoman  forces,  and 
no  Foreign  Office  is  so  foolish  as  to  deny  their  right,  the  right  of 
the  conqueror,  to  divide  up  the  territory  now"  in  their  possession. 
The  only  question  arising  out  of  the  new'  situation  is  the  extent 
to  which  the  Allies  may  carry  their  victory.  Whether,  for 
example,  Bulgaria  may  permanently  hold  Constantinople,  and 
Greece  Salonica ;  and  whether  Servia  may  be  permitted  to 
encroach  on  the  Albanian  province  so  as  to  extend  her  frontier 
to  the  sea.  There  is  also  the  inevitable  chance  of  discord  betw'een 
the  Allies  in  dividing  their  booty.  Not  even  the  Free  Trade 
pacifists  who  finance  the  party  funds  of  the  present  Liberal 
Ministry  in  England  dispute  the  new  title-deed  of  conquest. 
Through  Mr.  Asquith,  their  Prime  Minister  and  spokesman,  they 
admit  the  “right”  of  the  successful  belligerent  to  dispose  of  the 
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“fruit”  of  his  “efforts  and  sacrifices.”  This  doctrine  of  the  right 
of  the  sword  to  decide  who  is  to  govern  in  civilised  States  is,  of 
course,  familiar  to  everyone  acquainted  with  history  and  inter¬ 
national  politics,  but  has  been  generally  denied  by  Liberal  orators 
in  England  and  elsewhere  either  from  ignorance  or  else  from 
deliberate  intention  to  deceive  ignorant  electors,  and  a  most 
important  step  forward  in  the  civilisation  of  democracies  has  been 
achieved  now  that  the  Liberals  of  Europe  have  been  taught  by 
the  peasant  soldiers  of  Bulgaria  that  sloth  and  incompetence  must 
j)erforce  accept  the  military  yoke  of  a  people  endowed  with 
courage,  energy,  and  honest  administration. 

A  legend  has  been  too  hastily  adopted  in  France,  and  also,  to 
some  extent,  in  England,  that  whereas  the  Turkish  forces 
were  trained  and  organised  by  German  officers  on  the  German 
pattern,  the  victors,  on  the  other  hand,  have  had  the  benefit  of 
French  armament  and  the  French  system  of  military  education. 
Some  colour  is  lent  to  this  theory  by  the  loan  of  German  officers 
to  the  Porte,  who  drew  up  the  nominal  organisation  of  the 
Turkish  army  and  established  military  schools  at  Constantinople 
and  elsew’here.  Moreover,  the  Bulgarians  obtained  their  artillery 
in  France,  though  their  gun  is  more  modern  and  more  ix)werful 
than  the  gun  of  the  French  army,  and  nearly  all  the  ammunition 
used  by  the  Allied  forces  w'as  manufactured  in  Germany.  French 
officers  have  undoubtedly  done  a  great  deal  to  enable  the  Greek 
forces  to  march  to  Salonica  instead  of  flying  shamefully  before 
their  enemy  as  they  did  in  1897.  Bulgarian  officers  wmre  trained 
in  all  the  military  schools  of  Europe.  Savoff  himself  received 
his  theoretical  education  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  is,  in  appearance 
at  any  rate,  a  typical  Russian.  The  Bulgarian  army  has  been 
constituted  on  the  Russian  model ,  wffiich ,  in  turn ,  has  copied  the 
best  features  of  the  German  organisation  of  national  forces, 
while  Bulgarian  methods  in  the  field  have  exemplified  the 
principles  wffiich  have  led  to  victory  in  all  ages.  No  State  has 
the  monopoly  of  them,  and  every  State  whose  military  system 
enables  the  most  competent  officers  to  rise  to  the  head  of  its  army, 
instead  of  promoting  for  political  and  social  reasons,  as  happens 
sometimes  even  in  the  best  democracies,  will  astonish  the  world 
by  the  rapidity  and  completeness  of  its  military  successes  when 
opposed  to  inferior  methods  executed  by  inferior  men. 

In  pronouncing  judgment  upon  the  military  systems  of  Turkey 
and  the  Allies  it  is  more  correct  to  say  that  Turkey  has  been 
defeated  because  her  rulers  only  made  a  false  pretence  of  adopting 
German  methods.  Because  technical  skill  w'as  disregarded  in 
promoting  military  officers.  Because  although  many  regiments 
existed,  together  with  an  “Imperial  General  Staff,”  evolved,  no 
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doubt,  by  “clear  thinking,”  these  regiments  contained  few 
soldiers  and  were  supplied  by  an  inferior  and  totally  inadequate 
military  administration.  Finally,  the  disastrous  defeat  of  the 
numerous  and  gallant  Turkish  army  in  Thrace  was  brought  about 
because  the  fat  Ministers  of  the  Sublime  Porte  interfered  during 
the  actual  hostilities,  diverted  the  main  army  from  its  formidable 
situation  on  the  IMaritza  river  to  use  it  as  an  appendage  of  the 
garrison  of  Constantinople.  Verily,  the  history  of  incompetent 
war  administration  repeats  itself  with  w^earisome  monotony. 
Even  in  the  last  half-century  the  loquacious  politicians  of 
Washington  nullified  the  efforts  of  their  army  for  four  sanguinary 
years  by  using  it  in  the  same  way  as  an  appendage  to  the 
garrison  of  their  capital.  In  1870  the  French  lost  one  army  after 
another,  sacrificed  to  some  supposed  necessity  of  the  political 
situation,  instead  of  being  used  as  the  military  exigencies  of  the 
campaign  demanded.  Once  more,  therefore,  it  may  be  asserted 
that  the  danger  of  subordinating  the  movements  of  the  field  army 
to  the  political  necessities  of  a  party  Cabinet  has  been  exemplified, 
but  no  doubt  the  same  thing  will  occur  again  in  the  next  great 
war. 

As  it  happened,  the  opportunities  for  victory  were  very  un¬ 
promising  for  Turkey  in  the  Macedonian  theatre  of  war  from  the 
beginning  of  the  struggle  owing  to  the  weakness  of  the  field  army, 
which  probably  mustered  less  than  100,000  soldiers,  and  because 
of  the  length  of  the  railway  line  to  be  guarded  through  hostile 
and  impoverished  mountain  districts.  No  fortress  of  importance 
formed  a  rallying  point,  and  no  natural  obstacle  prevented  the 
simultaneous  and  rapid  march  of  the  invading  columns.  The 
Turkish  defeat  by  their  former  Servian  vassals  at  Kumanova  was 
astonishingly  decisive,  and,  owing  to  the  absence  of  independent 
reporters  from  the  battlefield,  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily 
explained  and  described.  The  battle  settled  the  fate  of 
Macedonia  beyond  recall.  In  the  Thracian  province,  however, 
the  circumstances  were  very  different.  Although  the  Turkish 
army  had  been  hastily  and  imperfectly  mobilised,  yet  it  included 
in  its  ranks  about  200,000  sturdy  warriors  who  have  fought  with 
stubborn  valour  against  the  most  formidable  troops  of  the  Balkan 
Alliance.  A  short  study  of  a  big  map  of  Thrace  shows  the  great 
difficulty  of  the  invaders’  task.  Adrianople,  a  strong  fortress, 
barred  the  railway  and  road  to  Constantinople.  The  Ehodope 
mountains  rendered  all  communication  by  road  between  the 
invader’s  base  and  his  goal  difficult.  The  broad  and  unfordable 
Maritza  river,  all  whose  points  of  passage  were  held  in  strength 
by  the  Turks ,  enabled  the  defending  army  to  manoeuvre  on  either 
bank  and  to  use  Adrianople  in  the  scheme  of  the  general  engage- 
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luent  as  a  pivot  for  manoeuvre  and  for  eventually  assuming  the 
offensive  against  the  rearward  communications  of  the  Servian 
Army.  Both  courses  open  to  the  assailants’  advance,  by  the  right 
or  left  bank  of  the  stream,  were  dangerous,  because  they  might  be 
compelled  to  force  tlie  passage  of  the  river  before  striking  their 
opponent’s  main  body ;  nor  was  it  possible  to  neglect  this  armv 
and  march  onward  to  the  Bosphorus  without  exposing  the  line  of 
communication,  the  sole  means  of  supply  for  the  150,000  troops 
employed,  to  effectual  severance.  All  these  advantages  were 
thrown  away  when  the  Turks  diverted  their  army  to  the  tail  of 
the  defence  of  their  capital. 

An  army  which  is  loosely  organised,  which  contains  a  large 
proportion  of  lightly-trained  reservists,  and  whose  administrative 
services  are  bad,  can  often  defend  itself  behind  obstacles  for  an 
indefinite  period,  and  during  the  delay  thus  obtained  it  can 
remedy  some  of  its  shortcomings.  The  Turks  in  former  wars 
have  often  done  so,  but  two  conditions  to  such  a  strategy  are  of 
paramount  importance,  and  they  are  of  almost  equal  importance. 
The  first  is  that  the  army  should  not  be  unmanageably  large,  and 
the  second  that  it  should  not  be  called  upon  to  march  far  or  fast. 
Neither  condition  is  susceptible  of  mathematical  definition.  Both 
depend  upon  a  variety  of  circumstances,  but  directly  a  campaign 
assumes  the  character  of  what  is  now  known  as  the  war  of 
masses,  good  transport,  ample  supplies,  and  strict  discipline  are 
essential,  or  the  larger  the  army  implicated,  the  greater  its 
disaster.  The  French  exemplified  the  fact  in  1870,  and  the 
Turks  have  now’  given  to  military  history  another  striking  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  same  theory.  So  long  as  their  armies  did  not 
exceed  40,000  troops  or  thereabouts  the  Turkish  rulers  were  able 
to  handle  their  forces  and  keep  them  supplied,  although  they 
were  slow  in  their  movements  in  the  war  of  1877,  but  to  supply 
and  move  150,000  troops  is  a  very  different  problem,  and  more 
than  four  times  as  difficult,  even  when  the  greater  needs  of  a 
contemporary  army  in  technical  appliances  are  left  out  of  the 
question.  When,  therefore,  the  four  army  corps  in  Thrace,  filled 
as  they  were  wdth  reservists  only  half  absorbed  in  the  regiments, 
attempted  to  manoeuvre  on  a  front  of  thirty  miles  in  a  wasted 
district,  through  which  the  inhabitants  w’ere  trekking  with  all 
their  belongings  pell-mell,  the  confusion  and  disorder  prevented 
the  feeding  of  the  troops,  and  evidently  Turkish  staff  arrange¬ 
ments  for  co-ordinating  the  operations  of  so  great  an  army  had 
never  been  properly  rehearsed  and  revised.  Probably  everything 
was  left  to  “come  right  on  the  day,”  as  happens  sometimes  in 
other  climes  as  w’ell. 

The  long  pause  which  follow’ed  the  battles  on  the  broad  front. 
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Lule  Burgas  to  Viza,  eloquently  attested  the  brave  resistance 
encountered  by  the  Bulgarian  trooj>s.  Once  again  the  advantages 
of  acting  offensively  in  the  war  of  masses  w^ere  conclusively 
shown,  though  it  was  again  demonstrated  that  before  such  masses 
can  even  initiate  an  offensive  movement  they  must  possess  the 
cohesion  which  results  from  a  certain  minimum  of  training  and 
discipline  in  the  ranks,  adequate  auxiliary  services  for  supply, 
transport,  and  other  administrative  needs,  and  also  a  certain 
standard  of  capacity  and  audacity  in  the  ranks  of  the  superior 
leaders  of  the  army,  or  else  disastrous  failure  can  be  brought  about 
by  even  a  comparatively  unenterprising  defence.  The  Bulgarians 
certainly  possessed  the  requisite  qualities,  and  were  rewarded  by 
a  victory  which  has  for  ever  destroyed  the  Turkish  claim  to  over¬ 
lordship  on  the  territories  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  even,  if,  for 
the  time  being,  he  is  permitted  to  retain  his  last  foothold  on  the 
shores  of  Europe.  No  one  knows  what  confidential  advice  was 
given  to  the  Turkish  War  Office  by  their  German  mentors,  but 
the  criticism  of  a  French  General  seems  likely  to  be  just,  who 
wrote  that  the  formal  and  methodical  system  so  dear  to  the 
Teutonic  mind  was  unsuitable  to  the  Ottoman,  that  the  Germans 
failed  to  observe  how’  little  Turkish  preparations  kept  pace  with 
the  projected  development  of  the  paper  organisation  drawn  up 
for  them,  and  that  the  German  advisers  did  not  realise  that  a 
more  modest  programme  than  the  accepted  doctrine  of  massing 
all  the  forces  in  the  field  for  a  decisive  struggle  would  have  given 
the  Turk  a  better  chance  of  victory.  It  is  quite  likely  that  the 
German  contention  may  be  correct,  which  states  that  if  the 
Turkish  divisions  had  been  properly  led  and  properly  fed,  they 
would  have  reached  Sofia  by  now  [October  19th] ,  instead  of 
standing  with  their  backs  to  the  w’all  of  Constantinople ,  but  these 
officers  should  have  foreseen  how  unlikely  they  were  either  to  be 
properly  led  or  properly  fed  in  a  campaign  of  masses  off  the 
railway  and  across  the  downs  of  Thrace. 

A  great  Liberal  paper  has  lost  no  time  in  jeering  at  those  who 
would  seek  to  deduce  a  moral  for  the  benefit  of  the  British  people 
from  the  downfall  of  Turkey,  but  it  is  not  wise  or  reasonable 
thus  to  jeer.  All  history,  and  notably  all  military  history,  has  a 
moral.  Every  war  changes  the  balance  of  power,  and  also  changes 
the  sentiments  of  large  sections  of  the  population  of  the  world. 
The  defeat  of  Turkey  has  affected  the  whole  of  Islam  as  w^ell  as 
altered  the  balance  of  }X)wer  in  Europe.  Perhaps  it  has  added 
little  that  was  not  already  known  to  the  art  of  war,  for  every 
campaign  show’s  how  the  patriotic,  energetic,  and  brave  conquer 
inferior  enemies,  and  divide  up  their  inheritance.  English 
Liberals  would  therefore  be  better  advised  closely  to  scrutinise 
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the  military  and  political  organisation  of  their  own  country  before 
expressing  such  overweening  satisfaction  in  things  as  they  are. 
To  those  who  are  frankly  opposed  to  national  life,  and  who 
believe  that  the  human  race  can  live  in  harmony  without  frontiers 
there  is  nothing  to  be  said  except  this.  When  such  an  arrange¬ 
ment  takes  place — if  it  ever  does  come  about — those  who  are 
strongest  at  the  time  of  settlement  are  likely  to  make  their 
wishes  prevail  in  the  new  code  of  universal  law,  and  those  who 
are  w^eak  will  have  to  submit,  however  eloquently  they  may 
5bject.  To  practical  people,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  quite 
plain  that  the  intervention  of  armed  force  in  human  affairs  is  as 
rife  as  ever,  and  that  nothing  but  contempt,  if  not  utter  destruc¬ 
tion,  awaits  the  vanquished. 

It  is  pertinent,  for  example,  to  inquire  whether  six  divisions  of 
foot  and  one  of  horse,  some  100,000  combatants,  form  a  sufid- 
ciently  strong  field  army  to  represent  Britain  in  the  next  war,  if 
there  is  a  war.  Seeing  that  Bulgaria  with  a  military  Budget  of 
less  than  two  millions  can  mobilise  200,000  troops  in  first  line, 
and  half  as  many  in  second  line,  how  is  it  that  our  War  Adminis¬ 
tration,  with  a  thirty  million  Budget,  can  produce  such  a  miserable 
result?  Is  it  certain  that  voluntary  enlistment  or  the  pay  of  the 
soldier  is  responsible  for  this  astounding  proportion?  Is  sufficient 
care  taken  to  place  the  military  forces  of  the  country  on  a  proper 
footing  economically,  or  ensure  a  proper  position  for  their  officers, 
and  to  reserve  promotion  for  merit  and  military  capacity,  or  do 
other  considerations  prevail  in  making  promotions?  A  few  such 
questions  give  food  for  reflection  even  to  the  most  self-complacent 
Ijiberal  or  Conservative.  It  is  evident  that  the  injudicious,  and 
even  unpatriotic,  attempts  to  injure  the  Territorial  Forces  which 
have  been  made  by  some  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  promoters 
of  Earl  Koberts’  league  have  disgusted  large  masses  of  people 
in  England,  and  that  these  people  have  flown  to  the  opposite 
extreme  and  denounced  as  firebrands  everyone  who  wishes  for  the 
reform  of  a  military  administration  and  effete  organisation. 
Neither  faction  shows  much  discernment.  The  Territorial  Army 
is  very  cheap  as  British  forces  go,  and  plays  an  indispensable 
role  in  maintaining  the  military  tradition  and  providing  a  reserve 
for  the  field  army.  It  is  not,  and  perhaps  never  can  be,  fit  to 
take  the  field ,  except  as  second-line  troops ;  nor  would  even  six 
months’  embodiment  convert  second  line  into  first  line,  seeing 
that  a  period  of  at  least  tw?o  years  is  required  for  the  education  of 
a  young  officer  or  sergeant,  and  one  year  for  the  adequate  training 
of  a  first-class  recruit  of  the  line.  The  weakest  link  in  our  chain  of 
military  organisation  is  precisely  that  which  should  be  strongest, 
namely,  the  regular  army,  and  especially  that  part  of  it 
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designated  as  the  Expeditionary  Force.  It  would  not  necessarily 
increase  our  War  Budget  by  a  single  sovereign  if  this  force  were 
doubled,  though,  of  course,  the  organisation  of  the  army  w'ould 
have  to  be  changed.  Short  service  at  home  would  have  to  be 
substituted  for  seven  years.  The  infantry  would  have  to  get  a 
modern  organisation  which  admitted  of  proper  field  training,  and 
horses  would  have  to  be  provided  for  their  riders.  Salaries  at 
present  distributed  to  an  army  of  unnecessary  officers  or  useless 
officials  would  have  to  be  given  to  the  officers  who  really  train, 
administer,  and  lead  the  troops.  Such  changes  will  be  resisted 
to  the  bitter  end  by  the  existing  powers,  by  all  the  officials  of  the 
Haldane  regime,  and  by  the  Adjutant-General’s  department,  but 
they  are  absolutely  essential  to  the  safety  of  the  State. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  the  nominal  commander  of  the  army, 
or  at  any  rate  the  chief  military  officer,  would  be  responsible  for 
the  promotion  of  officers.  It  is  not  so  however.  It  is  not  the 
Chief  of  the  Staff,  at  present  the  principal  military  officer  of  the 
array,  but  the  Adjutant-General,  who  controls  the  patronage 
department  of  the  army,  “under”  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War.  It  is  as  if  one  man  was  colonel  of  a  regiment,  and 
another  made  all  the  promotions  in  it.  Naturally  such  an  absurd 
system  effectually  prevents  military  talent  from  rising  to  the 
chief  commands  in  the  majority  of  cases,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
permits  political  influence  to  promote  an  officer  to  the  highest 
rank,  and  to  create  highly-paid  posts  for  himself  and  a  numerous 
staff  for  advertising  the  measures  of  a  political  party  in  a  quasi¬ 
military  pamphlet.  The  Young  Turk  Committee  at  Salonica, 
who  prepared  the  Servian  triumph  of  Kumanova,  have  acted  on 
the  same  principles. 

A  very  high  authority  recently  deplored  the  lack  of  recruits 
for  the  Territorial  Army  and  the  want  of  patriotism  evinced  by 
such  coldness  in  the  youth  of  the  country.  In  the  same  speech 
he  recognised  the  difficulty  experienced  by  Yeomanry  officers  in 
horsing  the  few’  Yeomanry  squadrons  of  the  County  of  London. 
The  fact  that  such  a  difficulty  exists  in  the  richest  district  of 
the  whole  w’orld  is  eloquent  in  its  condemnation  of  our  military 
system ;  nor  is  it  evident  that  w’e  should  be  much  better  off" 
even  were  the  whole  population  available  to  provide  recruits 
SQ  long  as  the  Government,  wdth  a  military  budget  of  thirty 
millions  and  more,  largely  assisted  by  private  resources,  cannot 
devise  a  scheme  for  the  proper  horsing,  equipping,  training,  and 
officering  of  the  soldiers  who  gallantly  and  patriotically  volunteer 
to  serve  it. 


Cecil  Battine. 
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Who  among  living  -  men  is  the  most  remarkable  illustration  of 
the  immense  potentiality  latent  in  the  human  being  to  impress 
millions  of  his  fellow  men  with  a  sense,  first,  of  his  existence, 
secondly,  of  his  personality,  and  thirdly,  of  his  ideas? 

The  question  is  one  worthy  of  more  than  a  moment’s  considera¬ 
tion.  For,  after  all,  the  most  important  thing  in  the  world  is 
man,  and  the  most  important  thing  about  man  is  the  potential 
force  that  resides  in  his  character.  There  are  some  fifteen 
hundred  millions  of  human  beings  on  this  planet,  fourteen 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  millions  of  whom  are  utterly  unknown 
to  all  except  the  narrow  circle  of  their  families,  their  friends,  and 
their  neighbours.  Of  the  remaining  millions,  how  many  are 
there  who  are  known,  even  by  name,  outside  their  own  country? 
Probably  not  more  than  fifteen  hundred,  if  as  many. 

If  we  ask  how  many  of  these  fifteen  hundred  have  impressed 
any  other  nation  but  their  own  with  a  sense  of  their  personality, 
or  are  exercising  any  appreciable  influence  outside  their  national 
frontiers,  we  should  reduce  the  number  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
at  the  most.  Of  these  one  hundred  and  fifty  the  first  place  may 
be  given  to  the  sovereigns  and  presidents  of  great  States  whose 
position  on  the  throne  or  on  the  presidential  chair  lifts  them  high 
enough  above  the  heads  of  the  dim  common  multitude  for  them 
to  be  the  cynosure  of  every  eye,  but  whose  personality,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  such  as  Kaiser  Wilhelm  and  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
is  seldom  clearly  enough  defined  to  leave  any  definite  picture  on 
the  retina  of  the  human  race.  Which  of  us,  for  instance,  can 
say  what  are  the  personal  characteristics  of  the  Mikado  of  Japan, 
the  Emperor  of  China,  or  the  Grand  Lama  of  Tibet?  It  is  not 
so  much  the  man,  as  the  occupant  of  a  particular  pedestal,  whose 
name  is  familiar  throughout  the  world. 

The  second  place  belongs  to  great  statesmen,  of  whom,  how¬ 
ever,  there  are  but  very  few  whose  names  are  known  in  both 
hemispheres.  The  Pope  of  Rome  occupies  a  place  by  himself  by 
virtue  of  his  office,  but  who  knows  even  the  name  of  the  Greek 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople  or  of  the  Procurator  of  the  Holy 
Synod  in  Russia? 

Great  men  of  science  and  explorers,  great  artists,  great  actors 
and  actresses  and  singers,  all  these  may  be  included  in  the 

(1)  Copyright  1912  by  the  Perry  Mason  Co.,  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

(2)  This  article  was  obviously  written  before  General  Booth’s  death,  inasmuch 
as  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead  was  one  of  the  victims  of  the  Titanic  disaster.  General 
Booth  died  subsequently  to  that  event. — Ed.  “F.R.” 
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category  without  overcrowding  the  seats  allotted  for  the  one 
hundred  and  fifty  men  of  whom  the  human  race  as  a  whole  knows 
something.  Great  millionaires,  railway  bu  Iders,  financiers  are 
known  by  their  wealth  or  by  their  works,  but  seldom  as  living 
human  beings.  In  war  time  great  generals  and  great  admirals 
undoubtedly  impress  their  personality  upon  the  mind  of  mankind. 

“  The  world  has  shaken  with  the  tread  of  iron-sandalled  crime. 

And  lo!  o’ershadowing  all  the  dead,  the  conqueror  stalks  sublime.” 

But  in  these  piping  times  of  peace,  burdened  only  with  pre- 
[)arations  for  wars  which  happily  do  not  arrive,  fighting  men  are 
not  heard  of  much  beyond  the  barrack-room  or  the  ship’s  mess. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  there  are  very  few  men  now  alive 
who  have  any  real  personal  existence  to  their  fellow'  men.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  there  be  as  many  as  a  baker’s  dozen. 

Among  that  baker’s  dozen  General  Booth  stands  easily  first. 
He  is  the  man  who  has  been  seen  by  the  greatest  number  of 
human  eyes,  whose  voice  has  been  heard  by  the  greatest  number 
of  human  ears,  and  who  has  appealed  to  a  greater  number  of 
human  hearts,  in  a  greater  number  of  countries  and  continents, 
not  only  than  any  man  now  alive,  but — thanks  to  the  facilities  of 
modern  travel — than  any  man  who  has  ever  lived  upon  this 
j)lanet.  That  in  itself  is  a  unique  distinction.  But  when  we  have 
to  add  to  this  that  he  has  called  into  being  devoted  companies  of 
men  and  women  in  fifty-four  different  countries  and  colonies,  and 
that  he  has  done  all  this  without  any  advantage  of  wealth ,  station , 
patronage,  or  education,  enough  has  been  said  to  justify  the  claim 
that  in  many  respects  General  Booth  is  the  most  remarkable 
man  living. 

We  may  dislike  his  theology — the  worse  we  think  of  it,  the 
more  our  wonder  should  increase  that  a  man  so  handicapped 
should  have  done  so  much.  We  may  criticise  his  methods,  but 
the  more  faulty  his  tactics  the  more  amazing  the  results  which 
he  has  achieved.  We  may  doubt  the  permanence  of  his  work, 
but  it  has  at  least  come  into  existence,  and  the  man  who  builds 
even  a  mud  hovel  on  solid  earth  is  greater  than  he  whose  airy 
castles  of  the  imagination  never  materialise  themselves  into  actual 
reality. 

As  an  example  of  what  one  man  can  do,  unaided  save  by  his 
wife,  in  the  face  of  overwhelming  obstacles,  the  career  of  General 
Booth  forms  one  of  the  most  inspiring  and  encouraging  stories 
of  our  times.  For  what  man  has  done  man  can  do.  General 
Booth  has  widened  our  conception  of  the  possible.  He  has 
strengthened  our  confidence  in  the  infinite  |X)tentialities  of  the 
individual.  And  if  only  for  that  he  deserves  and  has  received 
the  gratitude  of  mankind. 
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General  Booth  is  now  eighty-one  years  of  age.  He  has  lost  the 
sight  of  one  eye,  and  he  sees  with  difficulty  with  the  other.  But 
he  is  active  and  vigorous  as  if  he  were  only  twenty-five,  and  he 
is  continually  engaged  in  campaigns  entailing  more  continuous 
effort  in  travelling  and  speaking  than  the  exertions  which  once  in 
four  years  are  made  by  the  most  sought-after  speakers  in  presi¬ 
dential  campaigns.  As  a  mere  specimen  of  physical  endurance, 
of  vital  energy,  he  is  without  a  peer.  This  is  all  the  more 
wonderful  because  he  had  not  originally  a  strong  constitution. 
When  he  was  a  young  man  a  doctor  to  whom  he  went  told  him 
that  physically  he  was  entirely  unfit  to  be  a  preacher,  and  that 
twelve  months  of  it  would  land  him  in  the  grave.  He  has  had 
sixty  years  of  it,  and  the  latest  doctor’s  certificate  guaranteed 
him  as  good  for  another  ten  years’  work.  Like  St.  Francis,  he 
has  been  hard  upon  his  body.  But  it  has  responded  marvellously 
to  the  calls  made  upon  it.  Open-air  speaking,  as  John  Wesley 
discovered  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  is  a  capital  cure  for 
many  physical  ailments. 

General  Booth,  inordinate  in  labour,  has  ever  been  most 
temperate  in  food  and  drink.  When  a  doctor  advised  him  to  take 
a  little  port  wine  for  his  infirmities,  his  future  wife  wrote  to  him 
to  “flee  the  detestable  thing  as  you  would  a  serpent.”  He  has 
been  all  his  life  an  absolute  abstainer.  At  one  time  in  his  history 
he  made  up  for  this  by  the  copiousness  of  his  libations  of  tea.  “I 
have  been  saved  from  drink,”  he  said  to  me  once,  “I  have  been 
saved  from  tobacco,  but  I  have  not  been  saved  from  tea.”  It  is 
said  that  he  rivalled  even  Dr.  Johnson  in  the  number  of  cups  of 
tea  which  he  would  consume  at  a  sitting.  Of  recent  years  he 
has  been  saved  from  the  inordinate  use  of  tea.  I  have  not  seen 
him  exceed  a  cup  or  two  for  many  years  past. 

In  diet  he  is  very  abstemious  :  “  take  a  little  at  a  time  and  take 
it  frequently,”  seems  to  be  his  rule,  and  as  his  years  increased  he 
has  diminished  his  daily  rations.  Mr.  Hereward  Carrington  has 
written  a  book  in  which  he  maintains  that  vitality  has  nothing 
to  do  with  nutrition,  and  that  food  is  not  necessary  to  preserve 
life  or  maintain  strength.  Without  endorsing  that  paradox,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  General  Booth  gets  more  foot-tons  of  energy  out 
of  a  very  spare  diet  than  are  generated  in  the  frames  of  other 
men  wffio  consume  four  and  five  times  as  much  food  a  day  as  the 
General. 

The  General  has  never  been  an  athlete,  nor  have  I  ever  heard 
of  his  practising  any  other  method  of  keeping  his  body  in  training 
than  that  of  constant  work  and  talk  while  he  is  awake,  and  of 
sound  slee}>  when  he  is  in  bed.  His  physical  form  is  frail,  but 
put  him  on  his  feet  before  a  large  audience  and  the  only  difficulty 
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is  to  stop  the  torrential  flow  of  his  speech.  His  mental  faculties 
show  no  sign  of  decay.  His  spirit  is  as  young  as  it  w’as  when  he 
started  the  Salvation  Army ;  his  ambition  even  vaster,  and  his 
confidence  in  the  future  is  as  remarkable  as  the  buoyancy  of  his 
spirit. 

In  estimating  the  extent,  the  depth,  and  the  force  of  the 
influence  of  this  man’s  personality,  it  should  never  be  forgotten 
that  he  started  life  without  the  advantages  which  are  the  natural 
inheritance  of  the  cultured  class.  His  reading,  although  exten¬ 
sive  in  certain  directions,  has  been  singularly  limited  in  others. 

I  should  doubt  very  much  whether  he  has  ever  read  the  plays  of 
Shakes}x?are.  The  classical  literature  of  Greece  and  Eome  has 
been  to  him  a  sealed  book.  You  may  search  through  his  speeches 
in  vain  for  any  allusions  to  the  sources  which  have  been  as  a 
perennial  spring  of  inspiration  to  other  men. 

The  Bible  to  him  is  all  sufficient ;  not  that  he  is  a  man  of  a 
single  book,  for,  especially  in  his  later  years,  he  has  been  a 
voracious  reader  of  books  that  promised  to  give  him  light  upon 
the  |)ath  which  he  w'as  pursuing  in  the  founding  and  organising 
of  the  Salvation  Army.  But  the  immense  stores  of  experience 
which  have  been  acquired  by  the  Church  of  Eome  in  its  history 
of  nearly  two  thousand  years  have  not  been  utilised  by  him.  The 
guidance  of  colleges,  universities,  or  professors,  the  episcopal 
direction  of  bishops,  or  the  stimulus  that  comes  from  belonging 
to  a  great  teaching  order,  all  these  things  have  been  denied  him. 
He  did  his  work  very  largely  out  of  his  own  head  with  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  his  wife  and  his  two  great  manuals,  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  scriptures  and  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  British 
Army. 

The  great  secret  of  his  success  is  to  be  found  in  the  concentra¬ 
tion  of  all  the  forces  of  a  very  strong  personality  upon  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  a  great  end.  He  was  from  his  boyhood  consumed  by  a 
passion  for  souls,  a  passion  w’hich  extended  itself  in  later  years 
to  a  great  desire  for  the  welfare  of  their  bodies,  that  is,  on  the 
human  side.  General  Booth  himself  would  maintain  that  all  his 
enthusiasm  for  humanity  would  have  profited  him  nothing  had  he 
not  been  sustained  and  directed  by  the  constant  practice  of 
earnest  prayer. 

Nothing  less  like  the  ordinary  conventional  prayer  than  the 
petitions  which  the  Salvation  Army  and  its  founder  hurl,  rather 
than  address,  to  the  Supreme  Being  can  hardly  be  imagined.  In 
their  half-minute  prayer  meetings  they  carry  the  principle  of 
repressing  vain  repetitions  or  the  use  of  many  words  to  its  ultimate 
limit.  At  such  meetings  their  prayers  are  almost  telegraphic  in 
their  conciseness.  They  say  what  they  w’ant,  say  it  with 
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emphasis,  then,  having  said  it,  they  say  “Amen”  and  have  done 
with  it. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  suggest  that  this  is  the  only  form  of 
prayer  which  is  favoured  by  General  Booth.  It  has  been  his  habit 
of  old  to  break  out  into  audible  vocal  prayer  in  the  midst  of 
conversation  carried  on  either  with  a  single  companion  or  with 
a  company  of  friends.  When  Cecil  Rhodes  came  back  from 
Hadley,  the  farm  colony  of  the  Army,  General  Booth  was 
impelled  to  have  a  brief  season  for  jmayer  in  the  railway  carriage, 
a  unique  experience  for  Cecil  Rhodes,  but  one  which  he 
remembered  with  profound  respect.  No  one  who  has  ever  been 
present  on  such  an  occasion  can  resist  the  conviction  that  such  a 
method  of  procedure  is  as  natural  as  it  is  logical.  To  a  company 
engaged  in  discussing  things  pertaining  to  the  Kingdom — and  m 
General  Booth’s  thinking  there  are  very  few  things  that  do  not 
pertain  to  the  Kingdom — there  is  ever  present  One  Invisible  from 
Whom  spring  all  the  good  impulses  of  the  human  heart,  and 
with  Whom,  therefore,  it  seems  the  most  obvious  thing  in  the 
world  to  converse  reverently  but  frankly,  asking  for  guidance  and 
help  in  carrying  out  what  the  General  believes  to  be  His  will. 

Many  a  time  have  I  been  i)resent  at  such  scenes  when  at  head¬ 
quarters  or  in  his  house.  After  a  long,  heated  argument  the 
General  will  say,  “It  is  time  w’e  prayed  over  this.”  Without 
more  ado  he  would  fall  down  and  pour  out  his  soul  in  strenuous 
supplication ;  a  junior  partner  pleading,  as  it  were,  wdth  the  senior 
for  direction,  for  consolation,  and  for  strength  to  do  His  will. 
There  is  no  cant  about  General  Booth’s  piety.  He  is  simplicity 
itself.  His  range  of  vision  may  be  narrow',  but  it  is  very  keen. 
He  has  firmly  grasped  two  great  ideas.  The  first  is  that  an 
enormous  number  of  human  beings  are  not  living  the  life  which 
their  Maker,  or  even  any  benevolent  man,  would  wish  them  to 
lead;  and  secondly,  that  they  could  be  brought  much  more  into 
accordance  with  the  ideal  if  they  believed  as  he  did,  and  fashioned 
their  lives  accordingly. 

This,  it  may  be  said,  is  the  belief  of  all  religious  teachers.  But 
few  religious  teachers  of  the  present  day,  at  least,  are  so  abso¬ 
lutely  certain  as  General  Booth,  who  does  not  have  any  doubts, 
has  no  room  for  doubts,  that  is  to  say  within  the  sphere  of  action. 
Outside  the  sphere  of  action  there  is  a  w'ide  area  in  which  he 
will  admit  there  is  room  for  speculation  and  hesitation,  but  in 
the  vital  things  relating  to  the  welfare  of  the  human  family  he 
is  absolutely  certain,  first,  that  things  are  not  as  they  ought  to 
be;  second,  that  they  w'ould  be  very  much  better  than  they  are 
if  jieople  believed  as  he  did. 

General  Booth’s  creed  is  the  old  orthodox  evangelical  revivalist 
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creed,  but  it  is  tempered  by  a  very  intense  sympathy  for  the 
frailties  of  humanity  and  a  statesmanlike  grasp  of  the  problems 
with  which  he  had  to  deal.  No  one  ever  hears  General  Booth 
say  a  disrespectful  word  of  any  other  system  of  religion ;  this  is 
especially  true  of  the  Roman  Church.  There  is,  indeed,  much 
more  symi)athy  between  General  Booth  and  the  Pope  than 
between  him  and,  let  us  say,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Between  Cardinal  Manning  and  the  General  there  were  innu¬ 
merable  points  of  sympathy.  Ikith  men  had  a  profound  respect 
for  each  other.  Of  the  poor,  toiling,  hard-working  Roman  priest 
in  the  slums  of  our  great  cities,  1  have  alw’ays  heard  General 
Booth  speak  in  terms  of  enthusiastic  admiration. 

In  his  early  youth  he  repudiated  all  narrow  and  exclusive 
doctrines  which  limited  the  range  of  Divine  Grace.  “I  must 
preach  a  salvation,”  he  declared,  “as  universal  as  the  love  of 
God.”  He  contemplates  the  human  race  as  a  whole,  he  realises 
intensely  how  very  inadequate  are  the  agencies  which  are  w’orking 
for  the  betterment  of  humanity,  and  although  he  may  deplore 
what  he  considers  erroneous  in  the  teaching  of  many  religions,  he 
recognises  them  all  as  allies  in  so  far  as  they  uplift  man  from 
the  brute  and  lead  him  Godwards.  In  this  respect  he  is  much 
broader-minded  than  his  wife,  w’ho  was  more  disposed  to  be 
militant  and  aggressive  than  her  husband.  She  passed  away 
twenty  years  ago.  Had  she  been  living  to  this  day  she  might 
have  gone  through  the  same  mellowing  process  which  has 
produced  such  good  results  in  her  husband. 

When  King  Edward  died  General  Booth  paid  public  testimony 
to  the  service  w^hich  the  late  sovereign  had  rendered  to  the 
country,  the  peace  of  the  world,  and  the  Salvation  Army.  Of  the 
three  of  them  the  General  mentions  the  Salvation  Army  last,  but 
probably  in  his  mind  he  put  it  first,  for  being  but  mortal  it  cannot 
be  wondered  at  that  he  should  occasionally  be  disposed  to  over¬ 
estimate  the  comparative  importance  of  the  work  of  his  hands. 
He  believes  that  he  was  the  instrument  of  Divine  wusdom  in 
creating  the  Salvation  Army,  and  one  detects  an  occasional 
tendency  to  assume  that  the  Almighty  has  given  the  Salvation 
Army  a  special  commission  for  the  conversion  of  the  w’orld.  It 
is  a  venial  fault,  and  General  Booth  is  saved  from  the  worse 
forms  of  this  absorption  in  his  own  organisation  by  the  constant 
consciousness  of  the  immensity  of  the  work  which  he  cannot 
overtake. 

With  all  his  great  qualities  General  Booth  would  have  been  lost 
had  he  not  possessed  the  saving  gift  of  humour.  He  is  a  merry 
man  at  heart,  despite  his  somewhat  sombre  view  as  to  the  present 
condition  and  future  destinies  of  the  human  race.  No  one  loves 
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a  good  story  better,  no  one,  not  even  Mr.  Bryan,  tells  a  story 
better.  He  said  to  me  one  time  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye  :  “If 
you  only  knew  what  expostulations  I  receive  from  some  good 
folks  because  I  make  my  audience  laugh,  but  I  cannot  do  without 
a  little  humour  now  and  then.”  I  have  never  heard  him  make  a 
speech,  no  matter  how  earnest,  no  matter  how  deadly  serious  it 
may  have  been  in  the  main,  that  was  not  lit  up  now  and  then 
by  a  ripple  of  laughter.  Shakes|)eare  found  it  necessary  to 
alleviate  the  gloom  of  his  tragedies  by  the  humour  of  his  clowns, 
and  General  Booth  never  seems  to  find  any  incongruity  in  passing 
from  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe,  and  prefacing  a  solemn 
appeal  to  the  terrors  of  the  law  by  some  familiar  story  from  low 
life  which  sets  his  audience  in  a  titter. 

In  politics  the  General  has  never  taken  any  part.  If  he  had 
not  been  a  religious  man  he  would  probably  have  been  a  Socialist. 
When  he  was  only  thirteen  years  of  age  he  said,  “Chartists  are 
for  the  poor,  therefore  I  am  for  the  Chartists.”  His  sympathies 
are  democratic  and  cosmopolitan.  With  Tom  Paine,  he  would 
say  that  the  world  was  his  parish,  and  that  to  do  good  was  his 
religion.  One  world,  one  race,  one  destiny  would  sum  up  his 
view’  of  things. 

He  is  absolutely  colour-blind  as  to  race  prejudice.  I  remember 
once  he  spoke  to  me  somewhat  slightingly  about  niggers,  and  I 
show’ed  by  my  reply  that  I  had  misunderstood  him.  He  checked 
me  at  once  :  “  When  I  said  ‘  niggers  ’  I  meant  those  poor  crea¬ 
tures  who  black  themselves  over  with  burnt  cork  and  perform 
antics  as  Christy  Minstrels.  I  never  use  the  word  ‘  nigger  ’  for 
the  coloured  citizens  of  the  United  States.”  This  absence  of  all 
colour  prejudice  has  stood  him  in  good  stead  in  his  mission  to 
India,  Japan,  and  elsew’here.  To  him  a  man  is  primarily  the 
casket  of  an  immortal  soul,  and  souls  have  no  skins  of  any  colour. 

General  Booth  has  the  nose  of  a  Jew  and  the  keen  business 
instincts  of  the  Hebrew,  although  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained 
he  is  a  pure-bred  Saxon  of  middle  England.  It  required  no  small 
degree  of  financial  genius  to  create  an  organisation  out  of  nothing, 
which  commands  an  income  at  the  present  day  of  a  million 
dollars — a  feat  which  entitled  him  to  the  respect  of  the  greatest 
geniuses  of  the  world  of  finance.  One  of  the  most  brilliant  of 
his  financial  inspirations  w’as  the  Self-Denial  Week,  which  this 
year  produced  the  sum  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars 
in  Great  Britain  alone,  raised  for  the  most  part  in  cents,  by  the 
simultaneous  action  of  the  whole  organisation  concentrated  for 
seven  days  upon  the  one  idea  of  doing  without  something  in  order 
to  contribute  to  the  revenue  of  the  Army. 

Money  comes  to  those  who  can  use  it,  and  no  one  can  deny 
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that  the  Salvation  Army  makes  a  good  return  for  the  funds 
entrusted  to  its  stewardshij).  Ijord  Eosebery  once  said  that  he 
heartily  wished  the  whole  administration  of  the  English  Poor  Law 
could  he  handed  over  to  the  Salvation  Army.  In  many  British 
Colonies  the  Government  has  begged  the  Army  to  take  over  the 
care  of  discharged  prisoners,  and  various  Governments  have  found 
it  sound  economy  to  grant  subsidies  to  the  Army  in  consideration 
of  its  undertaking  the  performance  of  certain  duties  to  the  poor 
and  the  outcast,  which  the  State  found  itself  incapable  of 
adequately  performing. 

Great  as  has  been  the  success  of  General  Booth,  he  would 
probably  be  the  first  to  admit  that,  compared  with  what  he  had 
hoped  to  do,  his  w'ork  has  been  in  many  respects  a  magnificent 
failure.  The  same  thing  may  be  said  about  Christianity.  It  is 
nineteen  hundred  years  since  the  Crucifixion,  and  one-half  of  the 
world  is  still  outside  the  Christian  pale.  The  General  would  like 
to  have  seen  the  Army  made  the  great  instrument  for  the  re¬ 
distribution  of  population  throughout  the  planet.  To  the  utmost 
of  the  means  placed  at  his  disposal  he  has  endeavoured  to  develop 
colonisation  and  to  direct  emigration.  But  the  means  at  his 
disposal  were  miserably  inadequate.  Such  a  task  can  only  be 
undertaken  by  an  authority  capable  of  drawing  upon  the  whole 
resources  of  the  nation  by  means  of  taxation.  In  this,  however, 
as  in  other  respects,  he  has  been  a  pioneer.  The  work  that  he 
has  done,  still  more  the  work  which  he  has  tried  to  do,  will  be  an 
inspiration  and  encouragement  to  those  who  will  come  after  him. 
Yet  it  seems  absurd  to  speak  of  even  comparative  failure  whenever 
we  contemplate  the  actual  achievements  of  this  remarkable  man. 

In  the  days  when  General  Booth  was  only  the  Eev.  William 
Booth,  ordained  minister  of  the  Methodist  New  Connexion,  he 
was  brought  up  short  by  the  refusal  of  the  conference  of  the 
Connexion  to  allow  him  to  continue  any  longer  the  work  of 
general  evangelisation.  The  conference  solemnly  voted,  all 
protest  notwithstanding,  that  the  Eev.  W.  Booth  must  conform 
to  the  regular  rule  of  the  denomination,  and  appointed  him  to  be 
minister  of  a  circuit. 

Mrs.  Booth,  who  was  in  the  gallery  when  the  division  was 
taken,  could  not  control  her  indignation.  Eising  from  her  seat, 
with  flushed  face  and  flashing  eye,  she  bent  over  the  gallery 
towards  her  husband  and  uttered  the  one  word  “Never.”  Mr. 
Booth  sprang  to  his  feet,  waved  his  hat,  and  rushed  to  the  door. 
At  the  foot  of  the  stairs  he  clasped  his  wife  in  his  arms.  The 
Eubicon  w^as  passed. 

That  was  in  1861.  They  w'ere  thirty  years  of  age  and  had  a 
young  family  of  four  children.  “We  went  out  together,”  says 
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General  Booth,  “not  knowing  whither  we  went.  We  didn’t  know 
a  soul  w'ho  would  give  us  a  shilling.  We  fell  back  on  the  home 
of  one  of  our  parents  and  then  waited  on  God.” 

From  such  small  beginnings — a  i>enniless  couple  outcast  from 
a  minor  Methodist  sect — sprang  the  Salvation  Army.  Who  could 
have  foreseen  that  the  outcome  of  that  brave  resolve  would  have 
been  the  creation  of  an  organisation  whose  members  by  a  single 
week’s  self-denial  could  raise  a  sum  of  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars  every  year?  No  one,  least  of  all  General  Booth.  But  m 
our  own  time,  under  the  incredulous  eyes  of  an  unbelieving  and 
materialistic  generation,  this  miracle  was  performed. 

“  Shall  we  not  heed  the  lesson  taught  of  old 

And  by  the  present’s  lips  repeated  still 
In  our  own  single  manhood  to  be  bold, 

Fortressed  in  conscience  and  impregnable? 

0  small  beginnings,  ye  are  great  and  strong. 

Based  on  a  faithful  heart  and  weariless  brain 

Ye  build  the  future  fair,  ye  conquer  wrong. 

Ye  earn  the  crown  and  wear  it  not  in  vain.” 

WiLLL\M  T.  Stead. 
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“Be  careful  to  bear  one  thing  in  mind,”  said  a  prominent  Canadian 
banker  to  me  at  Winnipeg  a  few  weeks  ago,  before  starting  on 
a  journey  to  the  Far  West,  “do  not  suppose  that  the  real  estate 
business  is  the  i)rincipal  business  of  Canada.”  It  was  a  salutary 
warning,  and  not  unneeded.  For  anyone  visiting  the  Western 
cities  for  the  first  time,  and  observing  the  life  of  their  streets, 
and  listening  to  the  talk  of  the  people  in  the  trains,  in  hotels,  in 
public  and  in  private  places,  could  hardly  help  forming  the  definite 
impression  that  the  buying  a  id  selling  of  real  estate  was  the 
main  pre-occupation  of  almost  every  Canadian  man  and  woman 
in  every  rank  and  station  of  life.  Wherever  you  turn  you  are 
confronted  by  the  real  estate  office,  plentifully  garnished  with 
maps  and  drawings  of  cities  and  townships,  all  carefully  and 
neatly  plotted  out  into  sections,  with  elegant  railway  trains 
cheerfully  steaming  off  in  all  directions  over  the  level  prairies, 
and  roads  leading  here,  there,  and  everywhere.  But  always  some 
favoured  “location”  is  awarded  special  distinction  and  promi¬ 
nence,  and  that  is  the  location  which  must  inevitably  make  your 
fortune,  if  you  will  but  seize  the  happy  moment  and  buy  while 
yet  the  chance  remains.  The  art  of  making  bird’s-eye  views, 
such  as  no  bird  saw,  with  inconvenient  intervening  distances 
narrowed  to  a  span,  and  bridgeless  rivers  contracted  to  rivulets, 
and  the  chosen  site  tricked  out  into  high  relief,  has  been  brought 
to  high  perfection  in  the  cities  of  the  West. 

Of  course,  the  real  estate  man’s  business  is  a  necessary 
business,  especially  in  a  new  country.  His  profession  is  as 
honourable  and  deserves  to  be  as  profitable  as  any  other.  The 
Canadian  cities  could  not  contrive  to  do  without  his  services. 
But  when  that  admission  has  been  freely  made  with  all  the 
emphasis  which  is  its  due,  the  fact  remains  that  the  traffic  in 
real  estate,  and  the  lengths  to  which  it  has  been  pushed,  and 
the  niethods  which  are  employed  in  pushing  it,  and  the  desperate 
gambling  fever  which  it  has  excited,  constitute  a  grave  danger 
to  Canada.  In  Calgary  alone,  wdth  a  population  of  about  60,000, 
there  are  six  hundred  *real  estate  agents — one  for  every  hundred 
men,  women,  and  children  in  the  place.  No  doubt  the  volume 
of  legitimate  transactions  is  very  large.  But  the  rest  is  a  sheer 
lottery.  It  is  as  if  Calgary  had  five  hundred  gambling  establish¬ 
ments  in  full  blast,  with  their  proprietors  all  urging  and  inciting 
the  people  to  put  their  money  on  w’hat  they  represent  to  be 
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absolute  certainties.  Indeed,  the  flaring  advertisements  and  high- 
pitched  voices  remind  one  of  nothing  so  much  as  the  bookies  at  an 
English  racecourse,  shouting  the  odds  and  rending  the  air  with 
their  discordant  cries.  At  Edmonton  I  saw  some  of  them  plying 
their  trade  from  desks  on  the  side-walks,  while  their  future  offices 
w'ere  in  process  of  construction  behind  them,  and  they  mingled 
their  noisy  chattering  with  the  clang  of  the  hammer  and  the  tap 
of  the  trowel.  If  the  lounger  gazes  at  the  maps  in  the  windows 
of  the  smaller  fry,  out  will  come  the  real  estate  expert  and 
insinuate  that  he  would  like  to  interest  him  in  some  particular 
proposition  which  he  can  prove  to  be  a  perfect  “snap.”  It  may 
be  a  lot  close  in  to  the  centre  of  the  city,  or  a  section  in  a  rising 
suburb,  or  a  tract  of  ground  far  beyond  the  municipal  boundary 
which  the  trams,  it  is  true,  do  not  approach  at  the  moment,  but 
which  they  are  sure  to  reach  out  to  this  year  or  next  year, 
sometime  or  never. 

If  you  explore  the  outskirts  of  many  of  these  Western  cities 
you  will  observe  huge  hoardings  erected  on  the  higher  points, 
bearing  such  inviting  legends  as  “City  View,”  “Mountain  Park,” 
“Prairie  Heights,”  or  “Beulah,”  painted  in  gigantic  letters  which 
may  be  read  for  miles.  They  indicate  that  the  real  estate  people 
are  hard  at  work  on  these  localities,  and  that  near  and  distant 
speculators,  who  have  invested  in  the  lots,  are  eagerly  waiting 
to  hear  the  glad  news  that  they  have  doubled  and  trebled  in 
value.  They  may  be  good  or  bad.  They  may  be  reasonable 
schemes  of  development  or  the  wildest  of  wild-cat  ventures,  or 
they  may  be,  and  usually  are,  something  midway  between  the 
tw'o.  But  the  point  is  that  into  these  speculative  ventures  people 
are  recklessly  pouring  millions  of  dollars,  and  a  gigantic  bubble  of 
incredible  size  has  been  blown  in  the  w-est  of  Canada,  which  may 
be  very  dazzling  and  alluring  to  look  upon,  but  which,  neverthe¬ 
less,  is  still  a  bubble,  and  is  perfectly  certain,  sooner  or  later,  to 
share  the  fate  of  all  similar  bubbles  in  the  past. 

It  is  quite  true  that  thousands  of  people  in  Canada  ridicule 
all  gloomy  prognostications  of  this  sort.  They  say — and  with 
much  cogency — that  only  the  cautious  people  in  Canada  have 
remained  poor.  Those  who  have  plunged  deepest  have  made 
incredible  fortunes.  Values  have  increased  at  astounding  rates 
of  progression.  Thousands  who  purchased  lots,  any  time  during 
the  last  fifteen  years,  in  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Saskatoon,  Regina, 
Vancouver,  and  a  score  of  other  smaller  towns,  have  “made 
good  ”  ;  those  who  bought  with  shrewdness  and  judgment  are  now 
men  of  w’ealth.  What  then,  it  is  asked,  is  to  stop  the  still  advanc¬ 
ing  tide  of  values?  As  long  as  new^  settlers  keep  pouring  into  the 
Dominion,  and  as  long  as  vast  new  tracts  of  agricultural  land  are 
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o[)ened  up  year  by  year,  the  well-placed  cities,  which  are  their 
natural  centres  of  distribution,  must  grow  and  prices  must 
continue  to  rise. 

Such  is  the  argument,  and  the  optimists  seek  to  overwhelm  the 
doubting  critic  by  statistics  of  population,  by  the  masses  of 
building  permits,  by  the  records  of  bankers’  clearances,  by  the 
number  of  miles  of  concrete  sidewalks,  even  by  the  unparalleled 
extension  of  “trunk  and  lateral  sewers.”  They  take  you  down 
the  street  and  show  you  the  gaunt  frames  of  immense  blocks 
which  are  rising  on  every  hand,  colossal  buildings  of  iron  and 
concrete,  better  suited,  to  the  stranger’s  eye,  for  an  old  metro¬ 
polis  than  for  a  town  still  in  its  ’teens.  They  take  you  to  the 
banks  which  are  running  up  their  rival  palaces  to  the  sky  in 
costly  emulation,  for  even  the  banks  of  Canada,  against  their  own 
better  judgment,  have  been  drawn  into  the  whirlpool  of  extrava¬ 
gant  expenditure  on  buildings,  driven  by  the  irresistible  forces 
which  are  swdrling  round  them.  They  take  you  to  the  big  schools, 
to  the  universities  which  are  sprouting  up  like  mushrooms  in 
the  Prairie  Provinces — Calgary,  for  example,  is  starting  on  the 
erection  of  “a  $1,500,000  university”  this  year — and  they  ask 
you  if  these  are  not  sound  evidences  of  progress.  Or  they  show 
you  the  two-million-dollar  high-level  bridge  over  the  North 
Saskatchewan  which  the  C.P.R.  are  building  to  carry  their  metals 
into  Edmonton,  lest  they  should  be  outdone,  even  in  one  corner 
of  the  Dominion,  by  the  Canadian  Northern  and  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific.  You  are  told  of  the  mighty  C.P.R.  giving  a  single  order 
for  nineteen  million  dollars  worth  of  railway  cars  and  locomotives  ; 
of  projects  for  a  new  twelve-million-dollar  tunnel,  eight  miles  long, 
through  the  Rockies ;  of  three  transcontinentals  soon  to  be  in  full 
operation,  and  you  are  asked,  “What  is  going  to  stop  Canada?” 
The  answer  is  easy  :  “Nothing  is  going  to  stop  Canada.  The 
bubble  which  is  floating  over  Canada  is  not  Canada,  but  when  that 
bubble  is  pricked  Canada  will  have  a  setback.  She  will  recover, 
for  the  basis  of  all  her  prosperity  is  the  land,  and  the  prairie  will 
not  refuse  her  increase  because  there  is  a  slump  in  towm  lots.  But 
the  bubble  will  be  pricked.”  The  plain  truth  is  that  the  present 
standard  of  land  values  in  the  towns — and  it  is  only  of  town  sites 
that  I  speak,  for  agricultural  land  is  still  below  rather  than  above 
its  real  value — is  wholly  fictitious.  It  has  been  forced  up  to 
dizzy  and  preposterous  heights,  and  sooner  or  later  there  is  sure 
to  come  a  break. 

There  are  three  main  reasons  for  that  conclusion.  One  is  that 
so  excessive  a  proportion  of  the  land  which  is  being  speculatively 
handled  is  land  that  cannot  for  years  be  required  for  the  purposes 
for  which  it  is  ostensibly  being  “developed.”  The  second  is  that 
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the  rapid  expansion  of  the  cities  of  the  West  has  been  carried  out 
entirely  on  capital  borrowed  far  too  cheap.  The  third  is  that 
the  bulk  of  these  land  transactions  are  conducted  not  on  a  cash  but 
on  an  instalment  basis,  and  largely  by  people  who  have  no  right 
to  be  gambling  at  all. 

As  for  the  purely  wild-cat  schemes,  it  is  notorious  that  even 
downright  fraudulent  projects,  carried  on  by  means  of  faked  title 
deeds  and  forged  registrations,  are  by  no  means  unknown.  But 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  clever  gentry  who  start  these  ventures 
should  run  the  risk  of  criminal  prosecution.  They  can  catch  their 
flies  sufficiently  well  without  endangering  their  own  liberty,  and 
can  keep  quite  safely  within  the  law.  A  company  will  be  formed 
which  will  issue  an  attractive  prospectus,  stating  that  the  pro¬ 
perty,  or  “stuff,”  in  which  it  proposes  to  deal,  is  a  beautiful 
suburban  park  adjoining  some  prosperous  city’s  most  prosperous 
suburb ;  that  it  possesses  a  long  frontage  on  an  important 
highway,  along  which  the  municipal  electric  railway  will  soon  be 
running,  thus  bringing  every  lot  within  easy  reach  of  the  centre 
of  the  town.  And  yet  the  plain,  unvarnished  truth  may  be  that 
the  beautiful  suburban  park  is  a  dreary,  desolate  bit  of  prairie, 
without  even  a  single  wooden  shack  in  sight,  uncrossed  by  so  much 
as  a  trail  and  far  from  any  probable  highway,  and  with  miles  of 
empty  space  between  it  and  the  edge  of  the  city.  Suppose  the 
city  in  question  has  a  population  of  50,000.  Then  the  reasonable 
probability  is  that  not  until  the  population  reaches  the  250,000 
mark  will  there  be  a  fair  prospect  of  “Eden”  being  ripe  for 
immediate  development. 

There  are  scores  and  scores  of  such  propositions  in  Canada, 
and  the  stranger  who  puts  his  money  into  them  might  as  well 
drop  it  into  the  churned  impassable  mud  of  the  nearest  prairie 
highway  after  rain.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  many 
cities  of  the  West  are  speculating  in  their  suburban  development 
as  though  their  population  w’ere  three  times  what  it  is  at  the 
present  moment,  and  that  they  are  doing  so  at  prices  which  in 
any  similar  town  in  the  old  country  none  but  a  knave  would  ask 
and  none  but  a  fool  would  pay.  Nor  is  it  only  in  the  Far  West 
that  this  gamble  is  taking  place.  It  is  the  same  in  Montreal,  in 
Toronto,  in  Fort  William,  in  every  big  city  and  at  every  wayside 
railway  station.  Wherever  two  or  three  are  gathered  together, 
there  is  the  real  estate  man.  The  poison  is  in  the  blood  of  the 
whole  population. 

Then  comes  the  fact  that  these  cities  of  the  West  have  been 
making  their  lightning  growth  on  borrowed  money.  It  is  not 
Canadian  but  British  money  which  has  enabled  Calgary,  Eegina, 
Saskatoon,  and  Edmonton  to  carry  out  their  forward  policy. 
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It  is  the  British  investor  who  is  paying  the  wage-bills  of  the 
builders’  men  working  long  hours  overtime  through  the  night  at 
incredible  rates  of  pay.  It  is  British  money  which  has  paid  for 
those  miles  of  paving,  for  those  handsome  post  offices,  fire  halls,.. 
city  halls,  and  tramway  services,  just  as  efficient  and  plentiful  as 
those  of  London.  Moreover,  the  British  money  has  been  had 
at  abnormally  cheap  rates,  owing  to  the  eagerness  with  which 
British  financial  houses  have  bid  one  against  the  other  for  the 
privilege  of  enabling  the  Far  West  to  enjoy  as  speedily  and 
cheaply  as  possible  the  latest  and  most  up-to-date  blessings  of 
municipal  enterprise.  Canada  has  shown  excellent  judgment  in 
this  respect.  Her  own  rates  of  interest  are  anything  from  6  per 
cent,  upwards.  Eight  and  ten  per  cent,  are  perfectly  common. 
Yet  her  cities  have  been  borrowing  vast  sums  at  from  to  5,  and 
while  the  supply  seemed  inexhaustible  they  took  lavishly  with 
both  hands. 

No  one,  of  course,  can  blame  them.  Small  ten-year-old  town¬ 
ships  naturally  rejoiced  to  find  that  their  credit  stood  wdthin  ten 
shillings  per  cent,  of  the  credit  of  Manchester  or  Birmingham,  and 
they  freely  helped  themselves.  But  a  change  has  passed  over  the 
spirit  of  the  scene.  There  have  been  indications  lately  of  a  some¬ 
what  severe  curtailment  in  the  supply.  The  feeling  has  grown 
that  the  West  has  been  borrowing  too  freely  and  too  fast,  and  that 
if  more  money  is  wanted  more  will  have  to  be  paid  for  the  accom¬ 
modation.  In  the  last  two  loans  of  Calgary  and  Winnipeg  the 
public  proved  very  shy,  and  the  underwriters  w’ere  left  with  sixty 
or  seventy  per  cent,  at  least  of  the  amounts  which  they  under¬ 
wrote.  The  result  is  that  some  Canadian  municipalities  have  had 
recourse  to  short-date  loans — a  policy  which  sooner  or  later  is 
bound  to  defeat  itself — and  it  is  quite  certain  that  they  wdll  find 
money  tight  in  the  very  quarters  where,  not  long  ago,  they  had 
only  to  ask  in  order  to  receive.  It  is  not  as  if  they  could  do  without 
fresh  loans.  They  cannot.  They  are  committed  to  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  sums  beyond  the  amounts  of  their  existing  liabilities. 
They  must  have  money.  When,  therefore,  the  tightening  process 
takes  place,  and  the  old  loans  shrink  a  few  points  in  value,  and  the 
authorities  are  driven  to  reduce  their  commitments  and  proceed 
at  a  slowrer  pace  wuth  their  grandiose  undertakings,  the  result  will 
be  to  give  a  check  to  the  rise  in  town  values,  and  when  once  the 
check  is  given  the  next  movement  may  be  down. 

At  what  pace?  Who  can  tell?  But  it  will  probably  be  sharp. 
For,  as  has  been  said,  one  of  the  most  disturbing  features  of 
these  speculative  transactions  in  town  lots  and  land  values  is 
that  they  are  almost  wholly  conducted  on  the  instalment  system. 
The  purchaser  often  pays  a  third  down  in  cash  and  the  remainder 
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in  two  instalments  at  three  months  and  six,  or  six  and  twelve, 
though  the  instalment  dates  and  the  amounts  are  purely  a  matter 
of  arrangement  between  agent  and  client.  What  would  happen, 
therefore,  in  the  event  of  a  sudden  check  and  a  sharp  fall?  There 
would  be  a  mad  rush  to  sell,  with  not  a  buyer  in  view.  The 
instalment  men,  who  plunge  beyond  their  means  in  the  hope  of 
finding  someone  to  take  their  bargains  off  their  hands  before  the 
next  instalment  becomes  due,  would  fling  their  stuff  on  to  the 
market  in  a  panic.  The  public,  as  always,  would  be  badly  caught, 
and  what  has  happened  elsewhere  would  happen  in  Canada. 
Older  Canadians  remember  the  disastrous  slump  which  took  place 
in  connection  with  the  land  boom  in  Manitoba  twenty  years  ago. 
That  might  easily  be  repeated  in  the  new  Prairie  Provinces  on  a 
ten-times  larger  scale. 

It  is  not  considered  good  form  in  Canada  to  talk  of  slumps. 
It  is  like  talking  of  the  chance  of  sudden  death.  But  slumps 
there  must  always  be  when  the  general  public  takes  to  wading 
knee-deep  in  land  speculation,  and  disasters  there  will  always  be 
when  widows  take  to  buying  town  lots  with  the  proceeds  of  their 
husbands’  insurance  policies.  Those  w’ho  recall  the  distressing 
results  of  the  collapse  of  the  Australian  land  boom  in  the 
’nineties  are  not  a  little  anxious  as  they  watch  the  swelling  of 
the  Great  Bubble  in  the  Dominion.  There  is,  indeed,  one  notable 
difference  between  the  Australian  land  boom  and  the  Canadian. 
It  is  this,  that  whereas  the  Australian  banks  were  deeply  involved 
in  that  gigantic  speculation — some  of  them  so  deeply  that  they, 
too,  went  down  in  the  common  crash  which  ruined  thousands — 
the  banks  of  the  Dominion  are  forbidden  by  statute  to  lend  money 
on  real  estate.  Great  stress  is  laid  by  Canadian  bankers  upon  this 
prohibition,  and  strangers  invariably  express  intense  surprise  on 
being  told  that  the  Dominion  banks  cannot  lend  upon  the  security 
of  real  estate  mortgages.  And  surprise  is  natural,  for  nothing 
seems  more  curious  than  that  a  bank  should  be  forbidden  to  lend 
on  what  is  considered  in  this  country  the  best  form  of  security, 
especially  as  it  is  perfectly  free  to  lend  without  any  specific  security 
at  all. 

But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  this  statutory  prohibition  is 
by  no  means  so  sweeping  as  it  is  sometimes  represented.  A 
Canadian  bank  may  not,  indeed,  lend  money  directly  and  ex¬ 
plicitly  on  the  security  of  real  estate.  So  if  a  man  of  substance 
wants  an  advance,  say,  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  his  banker  will 
lend  it  to  him  w’ithout  specific  security  on  the  strength  of  his 
general  reputation.  But  though  the  banker  is  not  allowed  by  law 
at  the  time  to  take,  even  if  offered,  real  estate  mortgages  as 
security,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  him  a  few  weeks  afterwards 
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from  asking  for  and  accepting  those  same  mortgages  “  by  way 
of  additional  security  for  debts  contracted  to  the  bank  in  the 
course  of  its  business.”  Such  are  the  words  of  Section  80  of 
the  Canadian  Bank  Act,  and  they  show  how  easy  it  is  to 
soften  the  effect  of  what  sounds  at  first  like  an  absolute  and 
peremptory  prohibition.  If,  therefore,  a  bank  may  hold  realty 
to  secure  a  pre-existing  debt,  it  is  tolerably  clear  that  there 
need  be  no  great  difficulty  in  arranging  matters  whereby  the 
general  prohibition  forbidding  the  banks  to  “lend  money  or 
make  advances  upon  the  security,  mortgage,  or  hypothecation  of 
any  lands,  tenements,  or  immovable  property,”  can  be  judiciously 
circumvented.  In  fact,  the  most  valuable  safeguard  lies  not  so 
much  in  this  statutory  prohibition,  which  it  would  be  practically 
impossible  to  carry  out  to  the  letter,  as  in  another  section  of  the 
Bank  Act  which  ordains  that  “no  bank  shall  hold  any  real  or 
immovable  property,  howsoever  acquired,  except  such  as  is 
required  for  its  own  use,  for  any  period  exceeding  seven  years 
from  the  acquisition  thereof.”  And  even  here  there  may  be,  under 
certain  circumstances,  an  extension  to  twelve  years.  When  these 
legal  prohibitions  are  quoted  in  Canada,  it  is  not  always  explained 
that  they  are  subject  to  these  important  qualifications.  But,  such 
as  they  are,  they  exercise  a  salutary  influence,  and  the  more  con¬ 
servatively  managed  institutions  of  the  Dominion  have,  to  their 
great  credit,  fought  shy  of  land  speculation  like  the  plague.  There 
is  not  the  slightest  danger,  therefore,  of  the  worst  features  of  the 
Australian  collapse  being  reproduced  in  Canada.  But,  even  so, 
who  can  compute  the  losses  which  would  befall  the  hapless 
speculator  if,  instead  of  his  town  lots  doubling  in  value  in  six 
months,  as  they  have  sometimes  been  in  the  habit  of  doing,  they 
suddenly  halved  in  value  in  six  days? 

Naturally,  the  optimist  does  not  wish  his  optimism  to  be 
shaken. 

Lfptus  in  prsesens  animus  quid  ultra  est 

Oderit  curare. 

Yet  is  it  reasonable  to  pay  $60,000,  even  for  a  corner  site,  130  ft. 
by  100  ft.,  in  a  little  town  like  Medicine  Hat?  Is  anything  from 
$3,500  to  $5,000  a  foot  a  reasonable  price  for  land  even  in  the 
choicest  part  of  Eighth  Avenue,  Calgary?  Is  it  reasonable  that 
in  an  old-established  city  like  Montreal  land  values,  even  on  St. 
Catherine  Street,  should  rise  100  per  cent,  in  six  months?  Is  it 
reasonable  that  uncleared  land  in  the  midst  of  a  forest,  seven 
miles  from  the  heart  of  the  city  of  Vancouver,  with  no  roads 
anywhere  near,  should  cost  as  much  as  a  choice  building  site  at 
Hampstead?  Land  in  certain  parts  of  Edmonton  is  as  dear  as 
Bond  Street,  and  in  Winnipeg  and  Montreal  there  are  sites  which 
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their  owners  would  scarcely  exchange  for  Cornhill.  A  few  weeks 
ago  a  man  vainly  offered  $16,000  for  a  piece  of  ground  in  Moose 
Jaw,  for  which  he  had  thought  $150  too  dear  ten  years  pre¬ 
viously.  As  things  are  now  going,  the  price  may  be  $25,000  in 
six  months’  time.  Calgary,  according  to  one  of  its  official  adver¬ 
tisements,  spent  $10,000,000  during  1911  in  improvements  of  all 
kinds.  Yet  there  are  men,  still  young,  who  remember  Calgary 
when  its  name  was  Whiskey  Point. 

There  is  little  fear  of  Calgary  sliding  backw^ards  in  the  scale; 
her  geographical  position  is  much  too  good ,  though  inferior  to  that 
of  Edmonton.  But  some  of  the  smaller  boom  towns  of  Western 
Canada — where  the  fever  of  speculation  rages  just  as  fiercely — 
might  do  well  to  remember  that  certain  boom  towns  of  Kansas 
have  vanished  from  the  map,  while  Chicago,  long  derided  by  its 
rivals  as  “the  mud-hole,”  will  soon  reach  the  population  mark  of 
3,000,000.  Edmonton  in  1901  had  a  population  of  3,167.  Last 
July  a  card  census  showed  that  it  had  risen  to  53,383,  and  unless 
all  the  prognostics  are  at  fault,  nothing  can  stop  it  from  becoming 
the  metropolis  of  the  Far  North-West,  just  as  Winnipeg  is  the 
metropolis  of  the  Middle  West.  But  the  mayors  or  commis¬ 
sioners  of  all  these  cities  should  throw’  at  least  one  link  of  their 
chains  of  office  every  year  into  their  noble  rivers  to  propitiate 
whatever  gods  are  jealous  of  such  astounding  rise  to  power  and 
riches. 

This  rise  commands  in  many  respects  the  sincerest  admiration. 
There  has  been  splendid  faith,  indomitable  energy,  and  con¬ 
tinuous  push.  One  cannot  help  delighting  in  the  confident  and 
spacious  way  in  which  the  pioneers  have  set  themselves  to  make 
their  townships  grow%  wdth  a  zeal  w’hich  some  of  our  Sleepy 
Hollow’s  at  home  might  imitate  to  advantage.  But  it  is  also 
beyond  denial  that  these  qualities  have  been  carried  to  the  pitch 
of  vain-glorious  and  reckless  parade.  They  call  it  “boosting”  in 
Canada.  That  is  the  New’  World  expression  for  the  hvbristic 
spirit.  It  is  the  “booster”  w’ho  is  responsible  for  the  Bubble.  It 
is  he  W’ho  has  blown  it  to  its  present  sw’ollen  dimensions,  and  he 
w’ill  go  on  blowing  it  till  it  bursts,  and  he  bursts  w’ith  it.  Civic 
pride  is  a  laudable  thing.  The  Greeks  had  it.  The  Romans  had 
it.  The  Canadians  have  it.  But  in  the  minds  of  the  latter  it  is 
far  too  closely  associated  with  dollars.  The  cult  of  the  dollar  is 
well-nigh  universal.  Education,  culture,  comfort,  politics,  life 
itself,  all  seem  to  be  interpreted  in  terms  of  dollars.  To  get  rich 
and  to  get  rich  fast  is  the  ideal  of  the  Far  West — and  the  shortest 
cut  to  that  goal  has  hitherto  been  the  speculative  traffic  in  real 
estate. 

And  yet  my  Winnipeg  friend  w’as  quite  right  when  he  bade  me 
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bear  in  mind  that  this  traffic  in  real  estate  was  not  the  true 
business  of  the  Far  West.  His  warning  came  back  vividly  to 
my  mind  one  day  within  sight  of  the  snowy  peaks  of  the  Rockies. 
Leaving  the  din  of  the  noisy,  expanding,  hustling,  hospitable 
towns  for  the  silences  of  the  country,  I  had  motored  through  the 
spacious  reservation  of  the  Blackfoot  Indians,  mile  after  mile 
over  the  empty,  uncultivated  prairie,  with  not  so  much  as  a  house 
or  tent  in  sight.  Then  suddenly,  crossing  the  Indian  boundary, 
I  came  upon  a  great  field  of  wheat,  a  whole  mile  square,  which 
had  just  been  cut,  and  the  yellow  sheaves  stood  massed  in  great 
stooks  in  the  sunlight  and  gladdened  the  heart  with  the  prospect 
of  plenty.  The  pessimism  born  in  the  distant  town  yielded  in 
an  instant.  Here  was  the  true  Far  West.  Here  was  its  honest 
work,  and  abundant  rew^ard.  Here  was  the  inexhaustible  wealth 
of  Canada,  the  solid  basis  of  her  prosperity  and  her  sure  hope  for 
the  future,  which  will  hasten  the  day  of  her  recovery  when  the 
Bubble  in  the  towns  has  been  broken  and  the  fever  of  speculation 
is  stayed. 


J.  B.  Firth. 
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The  task  of  the  writer  who  tries  to  explain  the  progress  of  a 
campaign  which  is  not  yet  finished,  or  to  write  an  up-to-date 
account  of  armies  which  are  engaged  in  hostilities,  is  an  extremely 
difficult  one.  In  modern  warfare,  largely  owing  to  the  rapidity 
with  which  information  reaching  the  outer  world  can  be  re- 
telegraphed  to  the  belligerents,  the  strictest  censorship  of  all 
news  leaving  the  theatre  of  war  must  be  maintained.  As  the 
result  of  this,  during  the  present  war  little,  if  any,  reliable 
information  lyas  escaped  from  the  theatre  of  oj>erations.  Thus, 
at  the  moment  of  writing,  whilst  we  have  but  a  small  idea  of 
the  real  nature  of  the  events  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
Balkan  Peninsula,  we  are  practically  in  the  dark  as  to  the  details 
of  the  composition  of  the  forces  which  have  advanced  across 
the  Turkish  frontier  from  Bulgaria,  Servia,  Montenegro  and 
Greece. 

Faced  by  these  difficulties,  and  owing  to  the  developments 
which  may  well  have  taken  place  before  this  article  appears  in 
print,  I  must  therefore  as  far  as  possible  confine  myself  to  giving 
my  readers  a  brief  account  of  the  armies  of  the  Balkan  League 
upon  the  foundation  of  information  which  I  acquired  from 
numerous  reliable  sources  just  before  the  outbreak  of  hostilities. 

In  order  to  make  my  very  brief  account  of  the  Balkan  Armies 
themselves  the  more  clear,  I  have  divided  it  into  four  sections, 
devoted  respectively  to  the  Bulgarian,  Servian,  Greek  and  Monte¬ 
negrin  armies. 


I. — The  BrLG.4Ri.4N  Army. 

The  present  Bulgarian  military  system  was  introduced  by 
General  Savoff — then  Minister  of  War — in  1903.  The  actual 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  forces  of  King  Ferdinand  is,  there¬ 
fore,  also  practically  the  creator  of  the  army  which  he  has  now 
led  to  victory.  By  the  law  of  1903  the  periods  spent  in  the  various 
branches  of  the  service  w^ere  changed,  and  are  now  as  follows  : — 

1.  A  continuous  period  of  tw’o  years  with  the  colours  in  the 
infantry  and  three  years  in  the  other  arms.  Men  serving  only 
six  months  always  pass  this  time  in  the  infantry. 

2.  For  the  infantry  eighteen  years  in  the  reserve  of  the  active 
army.  For  the  other  branches  of  the  service  sixteen  years  in  the 
reserve  of  the  active  army. 
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This  brings  the  age  of  service  in  the  active  army  up  to  forty 
in  the  infantry  and  thirty-nine  in  the  other  branches  of  the 
service. 

3.  Service  in  the  territorial  or  reserve  army  (a  sort  of  militia) 
is  divided  into  two  classes  : — 

(a)  The  first  class,  where  men  remain  until  the  age  of 

forty-four. 

(b)  The  second  class,  where  the  final  two  years  of  military 

service  are  passed. 

The  above  account  clearly  shows  that  the  period  of  service  in 
the  reserve  of  the  active  army  is  very  long  (I  believe  the  longest 
in  Europe),  and,  further,  that  there  is  no  second-line  army.  The 
reserves  of  the  active  army  are  divided  into  about  twenty  different 
classes,  which  become  liable  to  service  according  to  the  ages  of 
the  men  of  which  they  are  composed. 

The  peace  strength  of  the  Bulgarian  Army  is  about  3,190 
officers  and  55 ,500  men ;  but  the  present  war  has  shown  that  the 
country  can  mobilise  about  350,000  of  all  ranks. 

The  military  budget  for  1912  amounts  approximately  to 
£1,620,021  out  of  a  total  budget  of  about  £7,557,162,  which  shows 
a  large  increase,  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  since  1907,  when 
the  military  budget  only  amounted  to  about  £1,160,000,  en¬ 
deavours  have  been  made  to  include,  as  far  as  possible,  all  the 
army  expenditure  in  the  budget,  instead  of  providing  special 
credits  for  various  objects  over  and  above  the  annual  budget. 

For  the  purposes  of  organisation  the  kingdom  of  Bulgaria  is 
divided  into  nine  divisional  areas.  Each  of  these  districts  (which 
is  subdivided  into  two  brigade  and  four  regimental  districts)  in 
peace  time  supplies  the  active  army  with  a  division  of  two 
infantry  brigades,  each  of  two  regiments,  each  composed  of  two 
battalions. 

From  this  calculation  it  is  apparent  that  there  are  eight  infantry 
battalions  in  a  division.  In  addition  to  the  infantry,  every 
division  possesses  a  regiment  of  field  artillery,  a  regiment  of 
cavalry  consisting  of  only  two  squadrons,  a  divisional  hospital, 
and  the  usual  proportion  of  engineers  and  other  arms.  On 
mobilisation  each  division  becomes  an  army  corps,  composed  of 
two  divisions,  with  a  probable  total  of  about  25,500  men, 
including  “corps”  or  “divisional”  troops. 

In  addition  to  these  nine  divisions,  the  Bulgarian  Army 
possesses  a  cavalry  division,  three  bodyguard  squadrons,  a 
regiment  of  mountain  artillery  (nine  batteries),  a  regiment  of 
howitzers  (eight  batteries),  and  the  proper  proportion  of  details. 
The  above  organisation  gives  the  Bulgarian  Army  a  strength  of 
nine  army  corps  in  case  of  w’ar. 
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By  a  decree  first  published  in  January,  1907,  and  confirmed  in 
November,  1908,  Bulgaria  has  been  divided  into  three  Inspectorate 
Generals,  each  under  an  Inspector  General,  who  has  under  his 
command  all  the  troops  stationed  in  his  district,  except  certain 
corps  and  establishments  which  are  directly  subordinate  to  the 
cavalry,  artillery,  and  engineer  Inspectors  General. 

The  Bulgarian  infantry  is  composed  of  thirty-six  regiments, 
each  of  which  has  an  establishment  of  two  battalions  in  peace. 

A  battalion  is  made  up  of  four  companies.  Each  regiment  is 
supposed  to  have  a  machine-gun  section  or  company  consisting  of 
four  guns.  These  companies  were  being  organised  at  the  time 
of  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  In  time  of  war  each  company  expands 
to  a  battalion  by  the  addition  of  its  reservists.  A  battalion 
becomes  a  regiment  of  four  battalions,  and  a  brigade  forms  a 
division,  and  a  division  an  army  corps.  The  expansions  are  very 
great,  but  recent  events  have  shown,  in  spite  of  the  prophecies 
of  many  military  experts,  that  they  have  not  been  so  great  as  to 
affect  the  rapidity  and  efficiency  of  the  mobilisation  which  took 
place  at  the  end  of  October.  The  infantry  are  armed  with  the 
'315  Mannlicher  magazine  rifle,  1888  and  1895  patterns.  A 
short  bayonet  is  attachable  to  the  rifle.  Non-commissioned 
officers  of  the  infantry  are  armed  with  the  sword  and  revolver. 

As  I  said  before,  the  Bulgarian  Army  possesses  a  division  of 
cavalry.  This  division  is  composed  of  two  brigades  tone  has  its 
headquarters  at  Dobruj  and  the  other  at  Sofia).  Each  brigade 
has  two  regiments.  Each  regiment  has  four  squadrons.  There 
are  also  supposed  to  be  nine  regiments  of  cavalry  for  the  nine 
divisional  districts,  but  only  seven  of  these  had  been  actually 
formed  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  hostilities.  The  cavalry  are  armed 
with  the  Mannlicher  carbine  and  with  the  sabre. 

To  each  division  of  the  Bulgarian  Army  there  is  allotted  a 
regiment  of  field  artillery.  Each  regiment  is  supposed  to  possess 
three  brigades  each  of  three  batteries.  This  provides  the  army 
with  eighty-one  batteries  of  field  artillery.  All  three  batteries  are 
now  armed  with  quick-firing  Schneider-Creusot  guns. 

In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  field  artillery,  the  Bulgarian 
Army  also  possesses  three  brigades  (twelve  batteries)  of  7'5  centi¬ 
metre  Krupp  quick-firing  mountain  guns.  These  twelve  batteries 
are  organised  in  three  regiments  of  two  brigades,  each  of  two 
(four-gun)  batteries. 

As  regards  the  heavy  and  fortress  artillery,  Bulgaria  at  present 
possesses  three  battalions.  Prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war  a 
movement  existed  among  a  certain  section  of  the  army  to  improve 
the  heavy  and  fortress  artillery  with  the  object  of  being  able  to 
lay  siege  to,  and,  perhaps,  to  reduce  Adrianople  in  case  of  war 
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with  Turkey.  Probably,  with  this  object  in  view,  manoeuvres 
in  which  heavy  artillery  were  exercised,  fortunately,  took  place  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Shumla  during  the  month  of  September, 
1912. 

In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  guns,  Bulgaria  also 
possesses  other  artillery  armed  with  older  pattern  weapons. 

The  engineers  are  now'  organised  in  three  battalions  (each 
composed  of  six  companies),  stationed  respectively  at  Sofia, 
Jamboli,  and  Shumla.  The  transport  is  largely  augmented  in 
case  of  war  by  a  civilian  element  w'hich  has  been  previously 
registered.  The  army  is  also  provided  with  a  certain  number  of 
large  motors  for  transport  service.  Attached  to  the  engineer 
department  of  the  War  Office  there  is,  too,  a  motor  section,  com¬ 
manded  by  a  captain,  who  deals  with  all  the  staff  and  other 
motors  throughout  the  army. 

The  medical  service  is  good.  Many  Bulgarian  doctors  study 
abroad.  The  health  of  the  troops  is,  however,  excellent,  and  but 
few'  fall  sick  even  under  the  most  trying  conditions. 

The  officers  of  the  Bulgarian  Army  are,  perhaps,  one  of  the 
best,  if  not  the  best,  features  of  this  efficient  fighting  machine. 
These  gentlemen  enter  their  profession  after  a  thoroughly 
efficient  training  at  the  Military  School  at  Sofia.  Those  w'ho,  like 
myself,  have  witnessed  the  manner  in  which  they  are  wont  to 
perform  their  duties  in  peace  time,  were  easily  in  a  position  to 
prophesy  that  the  efficiency  of  the  Bulgarian  officers  would  be  a 
most  important  factor  in  the  present  war. 

As  it  has  been  suggested  in  certain  quarters  that  the  Bulgarian 
Army  owes  its  efficiency  to  foreign  training,  I  think  in  justice  to 
the  Bulgarian  nation  as  a  whole  that  it  should  be  clearly  under¬ 
stood  that  not  a  single  foreign  military  officer  has  been  employed 
in  Bulgaria  since  the  year  1885.  In  that  year,  and  at  a  moment 
when  the  country  was  in  a  most  critical  position,  the  Tsar 
withdrew  all  the  Bussian  officers,  w'ho,  until  then,  held  most  of 
the  higher  commands  in  the  Bulgarian  Army.  As  a  result  of  this. 
Prince  Alexander  was  compelled  to  undertake  the  successful  war 
against  Servia  without  the  assistance  of  any  foreign  military 
advisers.  Since  then,  w'hilst  a  few  staff  officers  have  annually 
been  sent  abroad  for  higher  military  instruction,  the  very  large 
majority  of  Bulgarian  officers  has  been  entirely  home  trained.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  owing  to  the  non-existence  of  a  Bulgarian 
“Staff”  College,  I  believe  that  about  250  officers  now  actually  on 
the  active  list  possess  the  certificates  of  various  foreign  military 
schools. 

In  addition  to  the  various  merits  of  the  army  to  which  T  have 
already  alluded,  I  think  that  the  Bulgarian  success  in  the  present 
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campaign  must  also  be  largely  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the 
peace  training  of  all  ranks  has  for  years  been  excellent. 
Manoeuvres,  under  service  conditions,  have  taken  place  every 
autumn.  As  long  ago  as  1906,  when  I  attended  the  annual 
operations,  I  found  that  both  officers  and  men  carried  out  their 
duties  in  the  field  in  a  manner  that  deserved  the  highest  praise. 
The  training  of  the  infantry  is  excellent  in  all  respects.  The 
utmost  use  is  made  of  cover,  both  in  the  attack  and  the  defence. 
Covering  fire  is  extensively  employed  on  every  possible  occasion. 
The  best  positions  are  selected  for  the  infantry,  who  immediately 
and  rapidly  entrench  themselves.  The  ranges  are  carefully  given 
by  the  officers,  who  take  the  greatest  pains  to  observe  the  effect 
of  the  tire  of  their  men ,  who  are  taught  to  husband  their  ammuni¬ 
tion  until  the  propitious  moment.  Such  is  the  fire  control  main¬ 
tained  by  the  regimental  officers  that  sights  are  constantly 
changed  as  the  enemy  retires  or  approaches. 

The  training  of  the  artillery  is  as  efficient  as  that  of  the 
infantry.  On  manoeuvres  the  guns  were  always  carefully  laid, 
and  at  once  relaid  when  any  fresh  target  apj>eared.  During 
counter-attacks,  the  covering  fire  of  the  artillery  was  extensively 
used.  The  horses  and  limbers,  retained  as  near  the  guns  as 
possible,  were  always  carefully  sheltered  behind  cover.  Schneider- 
Creusot  guns  may  be  better  than  Krupp  weapons,  but  it  is  the 
efficiency  of  the  training  of  the  gunners  rather  than  the  superiority 
of  their  weapons  wffiich  has  enabled  the  Bulgarian  artillery  so 
completely  to  triumph  over  the  Turkish  field  batteries. 

The  army  of  Bulgaria  has  proved  itself  to  be  one  of  the  most 
efficient,  if  not  the  most  efficient,  of  all  the  smaller  European 
armies.  The  personnel  is  excellent.  After  long  marches,  the 
men,  who  are  for  the  most  part  types  of  a  healthy  peasant  race, 
show  no  signs  of  fatigue  or  of  discontent.  From  the  lowest 
private  soldier  up  to  the  senior  general,  every  officer  and  man 
has  left  no  stone  unturned  in  order  to  perfect  himself  in  the  art 
of  war.  The  present  campaign  has  shown  that  the  Royal  Ruler 
and  the  various  Governments  which  have  held  office  during  the 
last  thirty  years  have  been  amply  justified  in  asking  the  nation 
to  make  the  many  sacrifices  wffiich  have  now  enabled  Bulgaria  to 
perform  one  of  the  most  wonderful  feats  of  modern  military 
history. 

TI.— The  Servi.an  Army. 

At  the  present  time  military  service  is  compulsory.  Liability 
lasts  from  eighteen  to  fifty  years  of  age,  but  recruits  do  not 
generally  join  until  twenty-one,  and  their  military  career  usually 
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ends  at  the  age  of  forty-three  or  forty-four.  The  military  life  of  a 
Servian  soldier  is  divided  as  follows  :  — 

First. — Ten  years  in  the  first  Ban.  This  period  is  again  sub¬ 
divided,  so  that  the  infantry  usually  spend  18  months  with  the 
colours  and  years  in  the  reserve,  whilst  the  cavalry,  artillery 
and  engineers  pass  two  years  actually  in  the  ranks  and  eight  in 
the  reserve. 

Second. — Five  years  in  the  second  Ban.  This  Ban  is  a  sort 
of  militia,  and  exists  in  i)eace  in  the  form  of  cadres  only.  In 
war  the  men  belonging  to  it  form  five  infantry  divisions,  each  of 
three  regiments,  complete  with  cavalry  and  artillery. 

Third. — Seven  years  in  the  third  Ban.  In  war,  the  men  are 
used  to  guard  lines  of  communication  or  for  home  defence.  They 
are  supix)sed  to  form  fifteen  infantry  regiments,  of  ten  batteries 
of  artillery,  and  five  squadrons  of  cavalry. 

The  peace  strength  of  the  Servian  Army  depends  ujxDn  the 
season  of  the  year.  Whilst  on  paper  the  figures  are  far  larger, 
the  war  strength  actually  amounts  to  about  230,000  men.  The 
military  expenditure  in  Servia  this  year  amounted  approximately 
to  T1 ,160 ,000,  out  of  a  total  estimated  national  expenditure  of 
about  T4, 708 ,200.  In  addition,  an  extraordinary  military  credit 
of  nearly  T850,000  was  voted  during  the  summer. 

Servia  is  divided  for  the  purpose  of  organisation  into  five 
divisional  districts.  Each  divisional  district  supplies  the  first 
line  army  with  a  division  of  infantry  (composed  of  two  brigades) , 
one  regiment  of  artillery,  a  regiment  of  irregular  divisional 
cavalry,  and  some  details.  The  strength  of  a  division  is 
approximately  23,000  men  and  6,000  or  7,000  transport  animals. 
Besides  these  five  complete  divisions  there  are  in  the  field  army  a 
cavalry  division,  besides  a  number  of  batteries  of  mountain  and 
heavy  artillery,  in  addition  to  various  engineer,  hospital,  and 
supply  companies.  In  war  Servia  has  ten  divisions,  complete  in 
cavalry,  artillery,  &c.  Five  of  these  divisions  belong  to  the  first 
Ban  and  five  to  the  second  Ban.  The  cavalry  division,  made  up 
of  the  above-mentioned  two  brigades,  is  independent,  and  has 
probably  been  strengthened  by  cavalry  taken  from  the  infantry 
divisional  cavalry. 

Both  in  peace  and  war  four  companies  make  up  a  Servian 
battalion.  In  peace  three  battalions  form  a  regiment.  In  war 
this  number  is  increased  to  four.  In  peace  the  Servian  Army 
therefore  possesses  sixty  battalions,  twenty  more  being  formed 
from  the  reserves  in  case  of  war.  Every  infantry  regiment  of  the 
first  and  second  Ban  has  a  machine  gun  detachment,  consisting 
of  four  7  mm.  Maxim  machine  guns.  The  first  Ban  of  the 
Servian  infantry  is  armed  with  the  Mauser  rifle  of  the  1889 
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pattern.  The  second  Ban  is  provided  with  the  Mauser-Koka 
weapon,  which  has  been  converted  into  a  7  mm.  rapid-firing 
model  almost  identical  to  that  possessed  by  the  first  Ban. 

The  regular  cavalry  is  made  up  of  an  independent  division 
composed  of  two  brigades.  Each  brigade  has  two  regiments, 
each  composed  of  four  squadrons.  Besides  these  regiments,  in 
war  the  Servian  cavalry  is  augmented  by  ten  divisional  regiments 
— five  of  the  first  and  five  of  the  second  Ban.  These  irregular 
cavalry,  which  do  not  exist  in  peace,  much  resemble  our 
yeomanry.  All  the  cavalry  are  armed  with  sabres  and  with  the 
new  7  mm.  Mauser  carbine. 

Probably  the  best  branch  of  the  Servian  Army  is  its  artillery. 
The  whole  of  the  field  and  horse  batteries  have  been  re-armed 
with  the  new  French  Schneider-Creusot  gun.  Each  infantry 
division  of  the  army  has  attached  to  it,  as  I  said  above,  a  regi¬ 
ment  of  field  artillery.  A  regiment  is  divided  into  three  groups 
or  brigades.  Each  brigade  is  composed  of  three  batteries.  The 
mountain  artillery,  which  is  organised  in  a  regiment  of  three 
brigades,  each  with  three  batteries,  has  also  been  re-armed  with 
quick-firing  guns.  Thus  Servia  now  possesses  228  modern  quick- 
firing  guns,  in  addition  to  numerous  other  older-patterned 
weapons,  the  details  of  which  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  enumerate 
here. 

The  engineers  are  made  up  of  two  and  a  half  battalions.  In 
peace  there  are  five  squadrons  of  train,  which  in  war  form 
twenty  ammunition  columns  (four  for  each  division  of  the  first 
Ban).  Similar  units  have  probably  been  organised  for  the  five 
divisions  of  the  second  Ban.  Each  infantry  division  has  an 
ambulance  company,  which  in  war  forms  army  corps  detach¬ 
ments,  besides  four  field  hospitals,  each  of  200  beds. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Servian  officers  of  all 
classes.  These  gentlemen,  whether  they  were  regimental  officers 
or  those  employed  on  the  staff,  greatly  impressed  me  with  their 
intelligence,  efficiency,  and  the  interest  which  they  take  in  their 
work.  Servian  officers,  most  of  whom  enter  the  army  through 
the  Military  School,  must  pass  an  examination  before  promotion 
to  every  rank,  up  to,  and  including,  that  of  major.  Most  of  the 
commissioned  ranks  speak  at  least  one  foreign  language,  and 
nearly  all  understand  either  French  or  German. 

The  mobilisation  of  the  first  and  second  Bans  is  simultaneous. 
Prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  it  was  believed  that  the  infantry 
of  the  first  Ban  could  probably  be  completely  mobilised  in  six  or 
seven  days,  the  cavalry  (first  Ban),  horse  and  field  artillery,  ’'nd 
engineers  in  the  same  time;  the  mountain  artillery,  cavalry, 
infantry,  and  engineers  of  the  second  Ban  and  the  howitzer 
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regiment  in  seven  days,  and  the  pontoon  trains,  divisional  trans¬ 
port,  and  army  transport  in  from  eight  to  fifteen  days.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  special  correspondent  of  The  Times,  telegraph¬ 
ing  from  Belgrade  on  October  17th,  tells  us  that  the  mobilisation 
was  completed  on  the  eighteenth  day.  Thus,  when  we  consider 
the  delays  which  must  occur  in  collecting  civil  transport  from 
all  over  the  country,  the  Servian  organisation  has  shown  itself 
worthy  of  the  most  sanguine  expectations. 

It  now  only  remains  to  discuss  the  actual  fighting  value  of  the 
Servian  Army,  which  has  entirely  surpassed  the  most  favourable 
prophecies.  Recently,  and  particularly  since  the  crisis  of  1908-9, 
great  efforts  have  been  made  to  turn  the  army  into  a  modern 
fighting  machine.  The  physique  of  the  men  is  good.  They  are 
very  smart  in  their  movements  and  clean  in  their  appearance. 
All  ranks  are  able  to  perform  long  marches  under  trying 
conditions.  Every  man  is  keen  about  his  profession,  and  those 
who  are  not  called  upon  by  law'  to  do  so  are  willing  to  assist  in 
the  defence  of  their  country.  These  are  factors  which  have 
enabled  the  Servian  Army  to  play  so  far  a  more  important  part 
in  the  present  campaign  than  even  the  military  expert,  w'ho  must, 
during  the  last  four  years,  have  been  favourably  impressed  by 
the  troops,  could  ever  have  anticipated. 

III. — The  Greek  Army. 

Although  the  reorganisation  of  the  Greek  military  forces  w'as 
under  consideration  before  the  year  1909 ,  but  few  endeavours  had 
really  been  made  to  put  these  good  intentions  into  execution.  For 
years  the  army  had  been  pitiably  neglected ,  and  the  money  w'hich 
had  been  voted  to  increase  its  efficiency  had  either  been  devoted 
to  other  purposes  or  else  wasted.  The  projects  for  new'  laws 
dealing  with  military  reorganisation  had  been  pigeon-holed,  and 
often  not  heard  of  again  for  years. 

According  to  the  new  recruiting  regulations  passed  in  the  year 
1910,  every  able-bodied  Greek,  with  but  few  exceptions,  has  now 
to  enter  the  army.  The  military  life  of  the  Greek  soldier,  which 
lasts  from  the  age  of  twenty-one  until  fifty-seven,  is  divided  as 
follows  : — 

First. — Tw'enty-tw'o  years  in  the  first-line  army.  This  period 
is  again  subdivided  into  two  years  with  the  colours,  eleven  years 
with  the  first  and  nine  years  with  the  second  class  reserve. 

Second. — Fourteen  years  in  the  second-line  army.  This  period 
is  subdivided  into  two  parts  :  the  first  seven  years  being  spent  in 
the  National  Guard,  whilst  the  second  seven  years  is  passed  in 
the  reserve  of  this  force. 
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According  to  the  estimates  for  this  year,  the  peace  strength  of 
the  Greek  Army  was  1,888  officers  and  22,000  non-commissioned 
officers  and  men.  Under  the  new  reorganisation  scheme  it  was 
claimed  that  Greece  could  place  a  mobilised  army  of  110,000 
fighting  men  in  the  field.  As  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  these 
expectations  have  been  realised.  The  military  budget  for  1912 
which  shows  an  increase  of  about  T100,000  over  that  for  1911, 
amounts  approximately  to  1;920,000,  besides  a  large  sum  of  monev 
which  was  allotted  as  a  special  credit  for  military  purposes. 

In  order  that  the  reorganisation  of  the  army  might  be 
thoroughly  carried  out,  N.  Venezelos,  the  Prime  Minister  and 
Minister  of  War  and  Marine,  decided  to  obtain  the  services  of  a 
French  General,  assisted  by  a  complete  staff.  As  a  matter  of 
fact.  General  Eydoux  and  about  fifteen  officers  arrived  in  Athens 
during  the  spring  of  the  year  1911.  In  order  that  the  fullest 
authority  might  be  vested  in  the  French  mission,  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  by  a  special  provision  voted  by  the  National  Assembly  early 
in  1911,  was  authorised  to  delegate  direct  commands  in  the  armv 
to  the  General  and  his  staff. 

According  to  the  latest  military  law,  the  army  is  made  up  of 
four  divisions.  Each  of  these  four  divisions  is  now^  made  up  of 
three  infantry  regiments  and  one  regiment  of  field  artillery.  In 
addition,  too,  to  the  above-mentioned  divisions,  the  Greek  Army 
possesses  six  battalions  of  Evzones  (light  infantry). 

There  is  no  infantry  brigade  organisation.  A  regiment  now 
consists  of  three  battalions,  each  with  three  companies,  instead 
of  two  battalions  each  of  four  companies.  The  infantry  are  armed 
wnth  the  6’5  Mannlicher-Schonauer  rifle. 

The  Greek  Army  possesses  three  regiments  of  cavalry,  two  of 
wffiich  form  an  independent  cavalry  brigade.  The  third  regiment, 
which  in  war  is  divided  up,  forms  part  of  the  divisional  organisa¬ 
tion.  The  cavalry  is  armed  with  the  6’ 5  mm.  Mannlicher- 
Schonauer  carbine,  of  the  same  model  as  the  rifle  used  by  the 
infantry. 

The  field  artillery,  which  is  made  up  of  four  regiments — one  for 
each  division — has  been  re-armed  wdth  the  7 ’5  cm.  quick-firing 
Schneider-Canet  gun.  The  Greek  mountain  artillery,  made  up 
of  tw’o  regiments,  is  armed  with  the  same  make  of  weapon.  The 
heavy  artillery  of  the  Greek  Army  consists  of  one  battalion  (three 
batteries)  of  siege-pieces,  besides  two  batteries  of  howitzers. 

The  Greek  engineers  are  organised  in  two  regiments.  In  the 
past  the  army  transport  has  been  in  bad  condition,  but  recent 
events  have  shown  that  this  state  of  things  must  have  been 
greatly  improved.  The  army  medical  corps  is  made  up  of  three 
companies. 
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The  oMcers  of  the  Greek  Army  are  extremely  intelligent,  and 
[xissess  the  feeling  of  patriotism  to  the  highest  degree.  The 
commissioned  ranks  are  filled  by  young  men  who  have  passed 
through  the  Military  School  at  x\thens,  and  in  certain  cases  by 
non-commissioned  officers  who  have  been  promoted.  The  reserve 
of  officers  is  recruited  from  those  who  have  retired  from  the  active 
list  and  from  non-commissioned  officers  who,  having  passed 
certain  special  classes,  become  eligible  for  the  reserve  of  officers. 

The  present  war  has  shown  that  the  efficiency  of  the  Greek 
Army  has  been  marvellously  increased  since  the  Military  Eevolu- 
tion  in  1909.  During  the  last  two  months  not  only  have  the 
Greeks  entirely  regained  the  prestige  which  they  lost  in  1897, 
but  the  conduct  of  their  campaign  has  astonished  the  whole 
military  world.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Greeks,  probably 
enormously  elated  by  the  success  which  they  achieved  at  the 
iNIiluna  Pass,  have  actually  played  a  most  prominent  part  in  a 
war  during  which  it  was  anticipated  that  they  would  not  be  able 
to  occupy  more  than  a  few  Ottoman  divisions. 

IV. — The  Montenegrin  Army. 

Lack  of  space  prevents  me  from  giving  more  than  the  briefest 
outline  of  the  Montenegrin  Army,  which  is  organised  on  a  militia 
basis.  The  military  law  now  in  force  exacts  that  every  able- 
bodied  man  shall  serve  in  the  national  militia  betw’een  the  ages  of 
eighteen  and  sixty-three.  This  service  is  divided  as  follows  : — 

First. — Two  years  in  the  recruits  class. 

Second. — Thirty-three  years  in  the  active  army. 

Third. — Ten  years  in  the  reserve. 

During  the  two  years  of  recruit  service,  a  man  is  compelled  to 
undergo  two  periods  of  training,  limited  by  law  not  to  exceed  one 
year. 

In  peace  the  army,  which  has  no  cavalry,  consists  of  weak 
cadres.  These  cadres  existing  for  infantry,  a  battery  of  field  and 
one  of  mountain  artillery,  are  permanently  kept  up  for  instruc¬ 
tional  purposes.  A  few  engineers  are  also  maintained  in  peace. 
Whilst  in  war  the  strength  of  the  Montenegrin  Army  is  supposed 
to  amount  to  50,000  men,  it  is  improbable  that  King  Nicholas  has 
been  able  to  throw  at  most  more  than  40,000  of  all  ranks  across 
his  frontiers  into  Turkey. 

Montenegro  is  divided  into  fifty-six  districts  for  military  as 
well  as  for  electoral  purposes.  In  case  of  war  each  of  these 
districts  supplies  the  active  army  with  a  battalion  of  infantry. 
These  battalions,  which  vary  greatly  in  strength,  are  partly  armed 
with  Kussian  magazine  rifles  of  the  1898  pattern,  and  partly  with 
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weapons  of  various  older  models.  Villages  are  grouped  together 
to  form  companies,  under  officers  chosen  among  the  local  chiefs. 

The  Montenegrin  Army  possesses  four  batteries  (twenty-six 
guns)  of  field  artillery,  eight  and  a  half  batteries  (thirty-four  guns] 
of  mountain  artillery,  and  approximately  four  siege  baiteries. 
Nearly  all  these  weapons,  most  of  which  have  been  presented  to 
King  Nicholas  by  Russia  or  by  Italy,  are  of  more  or  less  out-of- 
date  patterns.  In  addition  to  these  guns,  however,  I  believe  that 
certain  others  arrived  at  Antivari  from  Jtiissia  during  the  summer 
of  1909. 

The  value  of  the  Montenegrin  Army  cannot  be  calculated  on  its 
numerical  establishment.  Whilst  the  present  campaign  has 
shown  that  the  intense  and  somewhat  rash  bravery  of  the  Monte¬ 
negrins  has  led  them  to  suffer  great  losses,  it  has  also  proved  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Black  Mountain  still  possess  the  physical 
strength,  the  patriotism,  and  the  love  of  war  for  which  they  have 
always  been  renowned. 

From  the  foregoing  remarks  my  readers  will  have  realised  that , 
as  far  as  we  know’,  the  Allies  have  placed  in  the  field  a  combined 
force  of  about  720,000  men.  Fiven  at  the  moment  of  wTiting, 
how’ever,  no  triistw’orthy  information  has  reached  the  outer  world 
to  prove  what  is  or  has  been  the  numerical  strength  of  the  various 
Ottoman  armies  in  the  four  more  or  less  distinct  theatres  of  w  ai-. 
Personally,  taking  into  account  the  slowness  with  which 
mobilisation  can  be  effected  in  Turkey,  and  considering  that 
concentration  in  the  European  Provinces  of  the  Empire  must 
have  been  seriously  delayed  by  the  fact  that  at  no  period  of  the 
war  has  it  been  safe  to  convey  troops  across  the  .P^gean  from 
.\sia  Minor  to  Macedonia,  I  believe  that  the  strength  of  the 
Turkish  Army  has  been  greatly  overestimated  throughout  the 
campaign.  However  this  may  be,  and  even  if  the  total  Turkish 
forces  engaged  have  not  numbered,  or  do  not  even  now’  number, 
more  than  350,000  men,  the  series  of  victories  which  the  Allies 
have  scored  must  have  brought  about  more  rapid  and  successful 
developments  in  the  campaign  than  even  they  themselves  can 
have  anticipated.  Whilst  men  who  have  travelled  in  the  Balkans 
might  have  expected  that  the  Bulgarian  Army  would  perform 
wonderful  feats  in  war,  even  those  who  have  been  constant 
visitors  at  Belgrade  or  Athens  would  not  have  been  justified  in 
prophesying  that  the  Servians  and  the  Greeks  would  play  a  role 
that  would  gain  for  them  the  respect  of  all  Europe.  The  present 
campaign  has  proved  that  intelligent  leading,  efficient  training, 
and  well-organised  transport,  will,  in  future  wars,  be  possessed  of 
more  importance  than  the  greatest  bravery  that  man  can  show. 

H.  CH.4RLES  Woods. 
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When  Ernest  Legoiive  brought  the  plot  of  Adrienne  Lecouvreur 
to  Scribe,  that  Old  Dramatic  Hand  exclaimed  with  enthusiasm  : 
“You  have  found  the  only  means  of  making  Rachel  speak  in 
prose.”  He  had,  at  any  rate,  found  the  means  of  making  Rachel 
sound  the  personal  note  and  weep  real  tears,  even  at  rehearsals, 
in  an  emotional  situation  which  bore  a  close  resemblance  to  her 
own.  We  all  remember  the  pathetic  lines  which  drew  the 
tears  :  — 

"Mon  Dieu !  Exaucez-nioi,  Mou  Dieu,  laissez-moi  vivre  .  .  .  quelques 
jours  encore.  .  .  .  Je  suis  si  jeune,  et  la  vie  s’ouvrait  pour  moi  si  belle! 

“La  viol  La  vie!  Vains  efforts!  Vaine  priere!  Mes  jours  sont 
comptes!  Je  sens  les  forces  et  I’existence  qui  m’4chappent ! 

“  0  triomphes  du  theatre !  mon  coeur  ne  battra  plus  de  vos  ardentes 
emotions!  Et  vous,  longues  dtudes  d’un  art  que  j’aimais  taut,  rien  ne 
restera  de  vous  apres  nioi.  llien  ne  nous  survit  k  nous  autres  .  .  .  rien 
(pie  le  souvenir.” 

All  of  which  was,  in  fact,  far  more  applicable  to  Rachel’s  own 
case  than  to  Adrienne’s,  being  based  upon  a  legend  which  the 
biographical  investigator  has  to  reject  :  the  legend  that  Adrienne 
was  poisoned  by  a  jealous  rival  for  the  affections  of  Maurice  de 
Saxe.  The  evidence  for  and  against  that  legend  shall  be 
examined  in  a  moment ;  but  our  first  endeavour,  before  coming 
to  that  story,  must  be  to  get  a  clear  conception  of  Adrienne’s 
personality  as  her  correspondence,  collected  and  published  by 
M.  Monval,  reveals  to  us. 

She  was  of  humble  birth,  the  daughter  of  a  hatter  who  came 
from  Champagne  to  Paris  to  follow  his  trade.  How  she,  with 
other  children  of  her  age,  gave  amateur  theatrical  entertain¬ 
ments  in  a  grocer’s  shop ;  how  patrons  of  the  drama  discovered 
her  talents  and  encouraged  her — all  that  is  an  old  story  which 
need  not  be  retold.  The  actor  Grandval  told  her  that,  if  she 
wanted  to  succeed  in  Paris,  she  had  better  begin  in  the  provinces ; 
and  so  we  find  her  playing  in  Plunders,  Alsace,  and  Lorraine 
until  1717.  She  had  “protectors”  there,  and  bore  them  children 
— two  daughters  who  grew  up  to  make  good  marriages ;  but  the 
details  do  not  matter.  What  does  matter  is  her  character — her 
sweetness  and  simplicity,  and,  one  may  almost  say,  her  purity 
of  heart. 

Lovers,  in  the  circle  in  which  she  moved,  were  almost  as 
much  a  matter  of  course  as  husbands  in  bourgeois  circles ;  but 
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Adrienne  faced  the  situation  in  a  different  spirit  from  other 
actresses,  being  neither  interested  nor  passionate.  iS’o  lover,  .so 
far  as  one  knows,  enriched  her.  She  never  had  a  lover  whom 
she  did  not  love ;  and  she  never  made  wild  scenes  of  jealousy 
when  her  love  was  disappointed.  That  trait  in  her  character 
comes  out  in  her  correspondence,  rescued  by  autograph-hunters, 
with  the  provincial  comedian  Clavel  :  qiieerly  spelt  and  un¬ 
grammatical  letters,  of  which  the  meaning  has  often  to  be 
guessed,  but  letters  full  of  the  charm  of  the  woman  who  can  love 
deeply,  but  cannot  for  her  life  love  selfishly. 

Clavel,  one  gathers,  had  talked  of  marriage,  and  then  had 
shown  a  disposition  not  to  talk  of  it.  He  was  ambitious,  and 
Adrienne  was  not  yet  famous — it  looked  as  if  the  pioposed  mar¬ 
riage  might  be  a  hindrance  to  him  in  his  career.  The  situation, 
of  course,  is  frequent  enough  in  life;  and  we  have  a  right  to 
say  that  we  know  a  woman’s  nature  when  we  know  how  she  has 
handled  it.  Passion  dictates  one  handling  of  it;  pride  another; 
but  in  Adrienne’s  handling  of  it  pride  and  passion  are  equally 
set  aside.  “I  hardly  know  what  to  make  of  your  neglect,”  she 
begins — as  no  doubt  she  had  reason  to  do ;  but  she  does  not 
proceed  to  reproaches.  On  the  contrary,  she  shows  herself 
divided  between  two  conflicting  fears  :  the  fear  of  saying  any¬ 
thing  which  might  seem  to  show^  that  she  herself  has  ceased  to 
care ;  and  the  fear  of  being  married  from  pity  or  from  a  reluctant 
and  mistaken  sense  of  loyalty  :  — 

“  Rest  assured  that  you  are  a  hundred  times  dearer  to  me  on  your  own 
account  than  on  mine.  I  swear  that,  dear  Clavel,  and  time  will  jnnvo 
that  it  is  true.  Think  of  me  as  I  shall  always  think  of  you,  and  I  shall 
be  satisfied — my  ambition  looks  no  further.  .  .  • 

“Nothing,  of  course,  will  compel  you  to  do  what  you  do  not  wish  to  do; 
and  for  myself,  fond  as  I  am  of  you,  I  should  be  in  the  depths  of  despair 
if  you  did  anything  to  please  me  against  your  will.  Think  the  matter  over 
carefully  while  you  arc  still  free  to  do  so.  Remember  that  I  am  penniless; 
and  deeply  in  debt — that  you  can  make  a  far  better  match  elsewhere.  I 
have  nothing  to  offer  you  but  my  youth,  .and  my  good  will;  and  these 
arc  not  things  of  any  practical  use  to  you.  I  speak  quite  candidly,  you 
see,  and  tell  you  quite  frankly  what  might  attract  you  to  me  and  what 
should  repel  you.  So  now  it  is  for  you  to  decide.  Do  not  consider  my 
feelings,  but  avow  your  own. 

“  What  I  say  to  you  is  not  said  from  caprice,  or  because  1  want  to 
quarrel  with  you.  1  love  you  more  than  ever,  but  reason  compels  me 
to  write  to  you  thus.  I  beg  you,  in  God’s  name,  to  treat  me  in  the 
same  spirit,  and  deprive  me  of  all  right  to  reproach  you  on  that  head.  .  •  . 
If  I  lose  you,  I  trust  that  I  will  not  lose  you  altogether,  but  shall  always 
hold  a  place  in  your  regard.  If  you  are  happy,  I  shall  be  glad  to  know 
it;  and  glad  to  think  that  I  have  not  prevented  your  happiness;  and,  if 
you  are  not  happy,  I  shall  be  glad  to  think  that  the  fault  is  not  mine; 
and  so  there  will  be  consolation  for  me,  however  things  turn  out.  .  .  • 
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.  .  .  “Goodbye,  dear  Clavel.  I  am  going  to  send  you  this  letter  at  once, 
for  if  I  were  to  delay,  I  might  repent  having  written  it.  Let  me  hear 
from  you,  whatever  your  decision  may  be,  and  rest  assured  that  I  am 
always  true.” 

It  is  a  charming  letter — admirable  in  the  delicacy  of  its  tone 
and  sentiment ;  an  amazing  letter  to  have  been  written  by  the 
daughter  of  a  working  man,  who  had  had  no  education  since  she 
was  thirteen,  and  had  been  thrown  into  the  theatrical  world  at 
the  height  of  the  age  of  gallantry.  A  veritable  genius  for  simple 
ull'ection  and  unselfish  self-effacement  speaks  in  it.  Adrienne’s 
character  was  all  her  own — whence  inherited  we  know  not,  but 
assuredly  untarnished  by  the  atmosphere  of  bickerings,  jealousies, 
and  intrigues  in  which  she  had  to  live. 

('lavel,  it  seems,  took  advantage  of  her  unselfishness,  forsaking 
love  to  pursue  fame,  and  failing  to  overtake  it.  Another  lover — 
a  certain  Klinglin — also  promised  her  marriage  and  broke  his 
promise ;  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  her  grief  at  his  infidelity 
wliich  impelled  her  to  seek  her  fortune  in  Paris.  Perhaps  she 
needed  the  impulsion,  for  one’s  impression  of  her  is  always  that 
of  a  woman  to  whom  love  was  of  infinitely  more  account  than 
glory.  To  Paris,  at  all  events,  she  came,  in  1717,  leaving  some 
of  her  illusions  in  the  provinces ;  and  there  the  public  accepted 
her,  and  hearts  were  once  more  laid  at  her  feet.  “Society”  took 
her  up,  and  she  played  her  social  part  as  if  she  had  been  born 
to  play  it.  She  was  the  first  of  the  French  actresses  to  be  really 
“in  society” — she,  the  gifted  daughter  of  a  hatter  who  worked 
for  a  weekly  wage.  She  was  doubtless  the  more  acceptable  in 
society  because  she  did  not  make  trouble  in  high-born  families 
by  soliciting  the  scions  of  noble  houses  to  load  themselves  with 
debts  in  order  to  load  her  with  diamonds. 

Of  course,  gossip  credited  her  with  lovers— Voltaire,  the  Fiarl 
of  Peterborough,  and  the  Chevalier  de  Pohan  among  them;  but 
it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  in  any  of  these  cases  gossip  spoke 
the  truth.  A  great  deal  of  her  correspondence,  in  fact,  consists 
of  exhortations  to  very  eligible  lovers  not  to  love  her.  For 
instance  :  — 

“I  am  capable  of  a  sincere  attachment  to  you,  just  as  you  are  capable 
of  sincere  R^'^titucle  for  the  sentiments  which  you  inspire  in  me.  If  1 
cannot  make  you  happier,  I  am  very  sorry — more  sorry  than  you  are  your¬ 
self.  I  reproach  myself,  but  I  must  not  deceive  you.  Caprices  are 
unreasonable,  and  love  is  a  kind  of  madness  which  I  have  come  to  hate, 
and  from  which  I  hope  to  be  free  for  the  remainder  of  my  life.  You 
will  come  to  know  love  in  ^ood  time,  and  my  present  unkindness  to 
you  will  make  you  all  the  happier  then.  Forgive  me  if  I  discuss  tie 
m,atter  with  you  and  presume  to  offer  you  advice.  You  must  be  my 
friend,  for  I  deserve  your  friendship,  but  for  mistress  you  must  choose 
a  woman  whose  heart  is  still  virgin,  still  under  the  influence  of  the  illusions 
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which  make  life  so  beautiful — a  woman  w'ho  has  never  been  hetraved 
or  deserted,  who  can  believe  that  you  are  such  ns  you  are,  and  that  all 
men  are  like  ymi.” 

The  recipient  of  that  letter  cannot  be  identified  ;  but  the  tone 
is  characteristic — as  devoid  of  prudery  as  of  every  other  kind 
of  affectation.  Love,  Adrienne  thinks,  is  only  for  people  who 
have  kept  their  illusions ;  she  has  lost  hers.  She  tries  to  he 
cynical,  but  cannot.  Declining  love,  she  asks  for  friendship;  her 
friendships  are  to  be  the  links  in  the  gold  chain  binding  her  to 
life.  That  was  the  spirit  in  which  she  met  the  advances  of  her 
ardent  admirer,  young  d’Argental,  whose  cautious  parents, 
scenting  trouble,  had  sent  him  to  London  to  be  out  of  the  wav 
of  temptation. 

She  wTote  to  him  during  his  absence,  and  tried  to  be  tactful- 
tried,  that  is  to  say,  to  accustom  the  boy  to  the  idea  of  jxissess- 
ing  her  friendship  without  her  love ;  but  that  is  of  all  kinds  of 
tact  the  most  difficult  to  practise.  The  border-line  between  love 
and  friendship  is  so  very  vague ;  excessive  insistence  upon  the 
claims  of  friendship  can  so  easily  be  read  as  an  invitation  to 
pass  that  border-line.  It  proved  so  in  this  case ;  and  one  feels 
that  the  result  was  inevitable  when  one  finds  Adrienne  com¬ 
plaining,  albeit  only  as  a  friend,  of  her  admirer’s  protracted 
absence  :  — 

"Haven’t  you  been  away  long  enough,  my  dear  friend?  Don’t  yon 
understand  that  I  want  to  see  you?  Oughtn’t  you  to  bo  mucli  obliged 
to  me  for  my  patience— or  rather  for  my  self-denial  in  not  imploring  yon 
to  return?  Not  a  day  has  passed  without  my  feeling  a  hundred  temptations 
to  do  so.  .  .  .  You  know  how  necessary  yon  are  to  me,  and  how  much  T 
like  to  see  you.  .  .  .  You  know  that  I  have  never  trusted  anyone  as  1 
trust  you,  and  that  my  friendship  for  you  will  last  as  long  as  I  live.  .  .  . 
You  can  see  me,  at  first,  without  anyone  knowing  anything  about  it. 
You  can  come  to  supper  with  me  whenever  you  like.  .  .  .  Don’t  tell  anyone 
tliat  I  have  written,  and  consult  otdy  your  own  heart  in  answering  my  letter. 

.  .  .  Farewell,  my  dear  young  friend.  I  have  written  enough  to  let  you  see 
what  my  feelings  towards  you  are,  and  to  decide  you  to  come  and  see 
me  without  loss  of  time  in  order  to  prove  to  me  that  friendship  is  a  reality 
and  not  a  chimaera." 

Friendship  indeed !  A  very  young  man  receiving  such  a  letter 
from  a  charming  actress — a  letter  inviting  him  to  sup  alone  with 
her  whenever  he  liked  without  his  mother’s  knowledge — may 
well  have  doubted  whether  friendship  was  all  that  it  was  possible 
for  him  to  w'in.  Indeed,  an  older  man  might,  in  the  same  cir¬ 
cumstances,  have  entertained  the  same  scepticism ;  and  it  is  not 
surprising  that  young  d’Argental  came  scampering  back  to  Paris, 
more  passionately  in  love  than  ever,  and  that  his  mother  decided 
that  the  only  way  to  remove  him  from  danger  was  to  exile  him 
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to  the  West  Indies.  But  Adrienne  stayed  her  hand  with  a 
letter  which  all  her  biographers  ipiote  as  the  supreme  proof  of 
her  genius  for  self-abnegation. 

Written  in  reply  to  the  mother’s  appeal  to  the  actress  to  be 
merciful  as  she  was  strong — and  after  the  actress  had  called  on 
the  mother  and  been  told  that  she  was  “not  at  home” — it  ran 
as  follows  : — 

"Deign,  maflani,  I  beg  of  you,  to  unite  yoiirself  with  me  in  triumphing 
over  a  weakness  which  is  an  annoyance  to  you,  and  of  which  I  am  not, 
whatever  you  say,  an  accomplice.  Do  not  be  contemptuous  with  him; 
do  not  be  harsh.  Tender  as  is  my  friendship  for  him,  I  would  rather  incur 
liis  hatred  than  tempt  him  in  any  way  to  be  undutiful  to  you.  You  are 
too  much  interested  in  curing  him  of  his  passion  not  to  give  your  whole 
mind  to  the  task;  but  you  are  also  too  interested  a  party  to  succeed  in 
that  undertaking  merely  by  exercising  your  authority,  or  by  representing 
me  to  him  in  an  unfavourable  light,  even  if  that  light  were  the  true  one. 
His  passion  must  indeed  be  exceptional,  seeing  that  it  has  endured  so  long, 
though  it  has  been  hopeless,  in  spite  of  his  travels,  and  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  he  has  been  eight  months  in  Paris  without  seeing  me,  in 
my  own  apartment  at  all  events,  and  without  any  reason  to  believe  that 
I  shoidd  ever  be  willing  to  receive  him  there.  I  thought  that  he  was  cured, 
and  that  was  why  I  consented  to  see  him  during  my  last  illness.  You 
will  readily  believe  that  his  society  would  be  infinitely  agreeable  to  me 
if  it  were  not  for  this  unfortunate  passion,  which  astonished  mo  as  much 
as  it  flatters  me,  but  of  which  I  desire  to  take  no  unfair  advantage. 
You  fear  lest,  if  he  see  me,  he  may  neglect  his  duties,  and  you  carry  your 
fear  to  the  point  of  threatening  him  with  very  violent  measures.  Truly, 
madame,  it  is  unfair  that  he  should  be  made  unhappy  in  so  many  ways 
at  once.  Do  not  add  your  unkindness  to  mine — try  rather  to  make  up  to 
liim  for  my  unkindness.  Divert  all  his  resentment  on  to  my  head ;  but 
let  him  feel  that  your  affection  is  a  resource  he  can  rely  upon. 

"  I  will  write  him  whatever  sort  of  a  letter  you  like.  I  will  refuse 
to  see  him  again  if  you  wish  it.  I  will  even,  if  you  think  it  necessary, 
go  away  for  a  time  into  the  country.  But  pray  do  not  threaten  to  send 
him  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  He  may  serve  his  country  usefully;  his 
friends  will  delight  in  his  society ;  he  will  satisfy  you  and  make  you 
proud  of  him;  you  have  only  to  guide  his  talents  and  leave  his  virtues 
free  to  find  their  own  expression.  Forget  for  a  while  that  you  are  his 
mother,  if  you  feel  that  you  cannot,  as  his  mother,  grant  him  the  favours 
which  I  beg  for  him  on  my  knees.  And,  to  conclude,  madam,  I  would 
rather  either  retire  into  a  convent,  or  permit  him  to  become  my  lover, 
than  see  him  continually  tormented  on  my  account. 

“Forgive  him,  then,  for  a  sentiment  which  you  can  overcome  in  him, 
though  I  have  been  unable  to  keep  it  within  bounds.  Add  the  favour 
which  I  now  ask  from  you  to  those  w'hich  you  have  already  accorded 
me,  and  i)ermit  me  to  believe  that  my  sincere  attachment  and  lively 
gratitude  preserve  that  good  will  towards  me  which  I  value  so  highly, 
and  leave  me  glad  to  be  able  to  sign  myself,  with  profound  respect,  your 
very  humble,  and  very  obedient  servant, 

Le  CODVREUII. 

“  P.S. — Pray  let  me  know  how  you  wish  me  to  act  in  the  matter.  If 
you  would  like  to  see  me  without  his  knowledge,  I  will  keep  any  appoint- 
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ment  that  you  care  to  make;  and  I  promise  to  do  my  best  both  by 
my  conduct  and  by  my  prayers  to  make  you  satisfied  with  your  son  and 
with  myself.” 

Assuredly  the  mothers  of  the  young  men  who  distress  them 
by  seeking  actresses  in  marriage  do  not  often  receive  such  letters 
from  the  actresses ;  and  one  cannot  be  quite  sure  that  even 
Adrienne  would  have  written  such  a  letter  if  she  had  not  had  a 
stronger  reason  for  doing  so  than  has  so  far  appeared.  On  the 
face  of  it  she  seems  to  be  making  the  painful  sacrifice  of  a 
Bohemian  heart  on  the  altar  of  bourgeois  respectabilities,  like 
the  heroine  of  La  Davie  aux  Cavielias ;  but  that  is  not  the  only 
possible  explanation  of  her  dignified  offer  to  break  olT  her  rela¬ 
tions  with  d’Argental.  The  explanation  may  also  be  that  she 
had  changed  her  mind  with  regard  to  him,  though  she  did  not 
want  to  hurt  his  feelings  by  saying  so ;  that  there  was,  in  point 
of  fact,  Another — and  that  that  Other  was  Maurice  de  Saxe, 
who  had  just  come  to  Paris,  and  whose  acquaintance  she  had 
just  made. 

Maurice  was  a  dashing  young  soldier,  with  eleven  canqiaigns 
to  his  credit  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  and  he  descended  u|xm 
Paris  to  make  conquests  of  another  order.  “He  subdued  hearts,” 
it  has  been  written,  “as  easily  as  unfortified  towns,’’  and  th(' 
heart  of  Adrienne  Lecouvreur  capitulated  to  him  instantly  :  — 

■■p’rom  the  day  that  she  knew  him,”  writes  M.  Pal^clogue,  “she  was 
charmed,  conquered,  entranced:  it  seemed  to  Iher  that  she  only  tlien 
began  to  know  what  life  really  w^as.  She  surrendered  herself  to  liini  as 
she  had  never  surrendered  herself  to  any  other.” 

Maurice,  in  short,  was  just  an  adventurer  at  the  stage-door, 
lightly  adding  another  to  a  long  series  of  adventures  ;  and  Adrienne 
met  him  in  the  spirit  of  the  woman  wdio  always  believes  that 
her  last  love  is  her  first,  and  that  her  first  love  will  be  her  last. 
She  lured  him  further  away  from  gallantry  and  further  along 
the  track  of  sentiment  than  he  had  ever  travelled  before ;  hut 
he  soon  gave  her  opportunities  of  practising  her  characteristic 
virtue  of  self-abnegation  when  ambition  beckoned  him  in  a 
direction  in  wdiich  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  follow. 

It  was  in  1725,  when  he  was  put  forward  as  a  candidate  for 
the  vacant  Duchy  of  Courland ;  a  Duchy  which,  it  was  believed, 
would  certainly  be  his  if  he  could  bring  himself  to  marry  Anne 
Ivanovna,  afterwards  the  Empress  Anne  of  Pussia.  Anne,  it 
was  understood,  had  admired  his  portrait  and  w^as  willing;  so 
he  set  off  to  pursue  the  quarry,  with  results  which  are  graphically 
related  in  Carlyle’s  Frederick  the  Great  : — 

“  Adrienne  Lecouvreur,  foolish  French  actress,  lent  him  all  the  £30,000 
she  had  gathered  by  holding  the  mirror  up  to  Nature  and  otherwise,  to 
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prosecute  this  Courland  business;  which  proved  impossible  for  him.  He 
was  adventurous  enough,  audacious  enough,  fought  well;  but  the  problem 
was.  To  fall  in  love  with  the  dowager  Anne  Ivanovna,  Cousin  of  Tsar  Peter 
II. ;  big,  brazen  Russian  woman  (such  a  cheek  the  pictures  give  her,  in 
size  and  somewhat  in  expression  like  a  Westphalia  ham!)  who  was  widow 
of  the  last  active  Duke  :  and  this,  with  all  his  adventurous  audacity,  Count 
Maurice  could  not  do.  The  big  widow  discovered  that  he  did  not  like 
Westphalia  hams  in  that  particular  form;  that  he  only  pretended  to  like 
them:  upon  which,  in  just  indignation,  she  disowned  and  dismissed  him: 
and  failing  herself  to  be  Tsarina  not  long  afterwards,  and  takijig  Biren 
the  Courlander  for  her  beloved,  she  made  Biren  Duke,  and  Courland  became 
iiiipdssible  for  Count  Maurice.” 

There  is  one  mistake  there  to  be  noted.  Not  T80,000,  hnt 
only  40,000  francs  was  the  amount  of  Adrienne’s  loan  ;  and  she 
had  to  sell  her  jewels  to  raise  that  moderate  sum.  Most  likely 
they  were  jewels  which  Maurice  had  given  her ;  so  that  Carlyle’s 
sarcasm  about  her  means  of  amassing  wealth  is  ill-informed  and 
out  of  place.  Whether  she  was  “foolish”  to  part  with  such 
treasures  for  such  a  purpose  is  a  question  which  cynics  and 
sentimentalists  may  thrash  out — she  herself,  in  any  case,  was 
not  the  woman  to  think  so.  She  was  in  correspondence  with 
Maurice  throughout  the  three  years  of  his  absence.  No  doubt 
she  persuaded  herself  that  his  discomfiture  was  her  triumph ; 
that  everything  would  end  well ;  that  she  and  Maurice  would  live 
happily  together  ever  afterwards.  “But  that  was  not  to  be.  The 
old  relations  were,  indeed,  resumed;  but  the  old  happiness  was 
no  longer  found  in  them.  Maurice,  we  are  told,  neglected 
Adrienne  in  order  to  study  mathematics,  but  it  is  improbable 
that  these  pursuits  were  her  only  rivals.  They  can  hardly 
account  for  a  certain  memorable  scene  which  is  said  to  have 
occurred,  one  evening,  at  the  Comedie  Tranejaise  ; — 

“Bftstide  relates”  (we  are  qiiotmg  Aflriemie’s  latest  French  biographer, 
M.  Georges  Monval)  “that  Adrienne,  furiously  angry  at  an  infidelity  on 
the  part  of  the  Comte  de  Saxe,  saw  him  take  his  seat  in  the  stalls  one 
day  when  she  was  playing  Phedre,  at  the  moment  when  she  was  saying  to 
Hippolyte  : 

Au  d^faut  de  ton  bras,  prete-moi  ton  epee.’ 

“She  snatched  the  sword  out  of  the  actor’s  hand,  and  hurled  it  straight 
at  the  Count’s  stomach  in  the  presence  of  three  thousand  spectators.  This 
stage  sword  gave  the  coup-de-grace  to  a  love  which  was  already  sick 
nearly  to  death.  A  viveur  and  swashbuckler  w’anted  a  more  ‘  amusing  ’ 
mistress  than  this  serious  and  tearful  little  sentimentalist.  Adrienne  was 
not  sufficiently  like  a  woman  of  the  town  to  please  this  drunken  debauchee. 
Besides,  he  had  found  favour  in  the  eyes  of  a  great  lady  of  very  gallant 
character.  .  . 


There  we  have  the  one  tragic  gesture  discoverable  in  the  story 
of  Adrienne’s  career  :  the  one  occasion  on  which  she  fails  to 
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appear  as  the  typically  clinging  and  submissive  woman,  of  affec¬ 
tionate  rather  than  passionate  character.  The  rival  to  whom  the 
chronicler  refers  was,  of  course,  the  Duchesse  de  Bouillon;  and 
his  anecdote  brings  us  to  the  legend  to  which  Scribe  and  Legouve 
gave  substance  in  their  drama — the  legend  that  Adrienne  died 
of  a  dose  of  poison  which  the  Duchesse  de  Bouillon  caused  to  be 
administered  to  her.  We  may  lead  up  to  the  examination  of  that 
legend  by  quoting  a  letter  to  an  unknown  correspondent  written 
soon  after  Maurice’s  return  ;  — 

“It  is  natural”  (Adrienne  writes)  “to  cry  out  against  perfidy;  and  I 
would  rather  pardon  it  than  be  obliged  to  keep  my  grief  and  resentment 
under  control.  It  is  idle  to  tell  me  that  that  is  his  way  of  looking  at 
things,  and  that  he  has  no  intention  of  wTonging  me  in  confounding  me 
with  the  generality  of  women.  I  cannot  take  that  view.  For  the  ten  years 
I  have  known  him,  he  has  never  used  such  language  to  me,  and  this 
is  not  the  reward  which  I  deserve  for  my  constant  endeavours  to  please 
him  and  earn  his  good  opinion.  ...  It  would  be  an  easy  matter  for  me 
to  dissipate  his  error;  but  how  can  I  console  myself  for  the  shameful 
thought  which  inspired  the  calumny?  He  is  a  man  who  should  surely 
know  me,  and  who  ought  to  love  me.  ...  It  is  in  his  eyes  that  thev 
are  trying  to  make  me  appear  false  and  contemptible.  Whatever  he  says, 
he  is  met  with  repeated  asseverations  of  my  alleged  offence.  Oh,  my 
God !  What  is  to  become  of  me?  What  am  I  to  do?  ” 

Whatever  else  the  letter  may  mean,  it  is  obvious  to  those  who 
know  enough  to  put  the  dots  on  the  i’s  that  it  means,  among 
other  things,  the  Duchesse  de  Bouillon ;  and  the  problem  to 
w'hich  it  leads  up  may  be  divided  into  two  separate  problems 

(1)  Did  the  Duchesse  de  Bouillon  try  to  poison  Adrienne? 

(2)  Was  Adrienne  in  fact  poisoned,  or  did  she  die  a  natural 
death  ? 

Our  surest  clue  to  the  solution  of  the  problems  may  be  found 
in  the  depositions,  disinterred  among  the  Archives  of  the  Bastille 
by  M.  Monval,  of  the  alleged  poisoner’s  alleged  accomplice— 
Abb4  Bouret.  We  will  follow  the  story  from  that  source  and 
see  what  we  can  make  of  it,  noting,  to  begin  with,  that  Simeon 
Bouret,  the  son  of  an  important  functionary  at  Metz,  was  no 
ordinary  abbe,  but  a  hunchback  of  nineteen  whose  tonsure  does 
not  seem  to  have  had  much  bearing  on  his  w'ay  of  life. 

He  was  an  artist,  with  some  talent  as  a  painter  of  miniatures, 
who  came  to  Paris  to  perfect  himself  in  that  art,  and  to  practise 
it,  living  modestly  in  furnished  lodgings.  One  of  his  acquaint¬ 
ances  was  a  painter  named  PMgord,  and  this  Perigord  intro¬ 
duced  him  to  a  young  man  who  turned  out  to  be  one  of  the 
Duchesse  de  Bouillon’s  pages.  The  conversation  turning  upon 
art,  Bouret  proposed  to  paint  the  page’s  portrait;  and  this  offer 
was  accepted.  The  sittings  were  given  in  the  page’s  apartment 
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iit  the  Hotel  de  Bouillon  on  six  or  seven  successive  mornings, 
the  portrait  being  ultimately  used  to  adorn  the  page’s  tortoise¬ 
shell  snuff-box. 

The  ixu’trait  was  shown  to  the  Duchess,  who  admired  it.  She 
sent  for  the  artist,  and  complimented  him.  Would  he,  she  asked, 
care  to  paint  her  portrait  too?  Naturally  he  replied  that  it  would 
be  a  great  honour  to  him  to  do  so,  and  an  appointment  was  duly 
made.  The  portrait — a  miniature  of  the  size  of  a  coin — took  rather 
more  than  a  w’eek  to  finish;  and  so  far,  apparently,  all  was 
accident  and  innocence.  The  sitter,  however,  was  not  proud. 
She  conversed  with  the  artist,  and  the  conversation  turned  upon 
the  theatre  and  the  actors  and  actresses.  Did  Bouret  know  any 
actors  or  actresses?  the  Duchess  asked,  and  which  of  them  did 
he  admire  the  most  :  — 

“  ‘  I  know  no  better  actors  than  the  Quinaults,  and  T  think  the  best 
actresses  are  Mesdemoiselles  Lccouvreur  and  Dnclos.’ 

“  ‘  Are  YOU  acquainted  with  Mademoiselle  Lecouvreur?  ’ 

“  ‘  I  have  only  seen  her  on  the  stage.’ 

"  ‘  Then,  since  you  don’t  know  her,  and  she  does  not  know  you,  I 
want  you  to  do  me  a  favour — to  hand  her  a  letter  which  I  will  dictate 
to  you.’  ” 

The  letter  was  duly  dictated.  It  was  a  love-letter,  ostensibly 
written  by  a  Prince  of  the  blood,  who  urged  Adrienne  to  forsake 
Maurice  de  Saxe  for  his  sake.  Soon  after  it  was  written,  how¬ 
ever,  and  before  it  was  delivered,  Mme.  de  Bouillon  changed  her 
mind.  What  she  really  wanted,  she  then  explained,  was  to 
induce  Adrienne  Ijecouvreur  to  drink  a  love  philtre.  Could  Bouret 
manage  that  for  her?  He  said  that  he  did  not  know,  but  that 
he  would  try  ;  — 

Do  you  keep  early  liours?  ’  asked  the  Duchess. 

“  ‘  I  generally  go  to  bed  about  ten  or  eleven.’ 

“‘Very  well.  Be  at  the  gate  of  the  Tuileries,  near  the  Pont  Royal 
at  eleven  o'clock  to-night.  I  will  send  someone  to  fetch  you  on  my  way 
home  from  the  ball.’  ” 

I’hat  is  our  first  hint  that  the  Duchess  meant  to  use  young 
Bouret  for  dirty  work.  He  was  her  social  inferior,  and  a  young 
man  from  the  country ;  disposed,  therefore,  to  do  what  a  Duchess 
told  him,  and,  at  the  same  time,  pleased  with  the  notion  of 
being  involved  in  a  mysterious  adventure.  Here,  he  doubtless 
told  himself,  was  his  chance  of  seeing  life  and  encountering  ex¬ 
periences  which  would  thrill  his  friends  in  the  country  when  he 
leturned  to  tell  the  story.  So  he  kept  the  appointment,  and  was 
met  by  masked  men.  They  led  him  to  Mme.  de  Bouillon,  who 
was  sitting  on  the  parapet  of  the  Quai  des  Theatins.  She  referred 
him  to  two  other  masked  men,  who  were  standing  by.  They 
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asked  him  if  he  wanted  to  earn  money,  and  could  keep  a  secret- 
and  the  following  dialogue  ensued  :  — 

“  ‘  Easily  and  willingly  if  I’m  not  to  be  asked  to  do  anything  criminal.’ 

“  ‘  No,  no — nothing  of  the  kind.  You  know  the  person  of  whom  the 
Duchess  spoke  to  you.  All  that  you  have  to  do  is  to  obtain  permission 
to  call  on  her,  and  induce  her  to  take  certain  lozenges  which  will  cause 
her  to  become  indifferent  to  the  Comte  de  Saxe,  and  to  fall  in  love  witii 
someone  else.’ 

”  ‘  If  that  is  all,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  the  matter.’  ” 

There,  to  a  modern  eye,  the  plot  stands  clearly  revealed;  hut 
it  is  not  so  certain  that  young  Bouret  as  yet  understood  what 
sort  of  a  plot  it  was.  As  a  young  man  from  the  country,  only 
nineteen  years  of  age,  he  may  very  well  have  believed  in  love 
philtres,  and  would  certainly  have  been  slow  to  suspect  a  Duchess 
-"of  harbouring  criminal  designs.  Moreover,  he  was  promised  that 
his  reward  should  be  a  lump  sum  of  six  thousand  francs  and  an 
annuity  of  six  hundred  francs ;  so  that  he  naturally  preferred  to 
believe,  as  long  as  possible,  that  the  proposed  task  was  one  which 
he  could  conscientiously  accomplish.  Consequently  he  refused  to 
see  the  dots  on  the  i’s  until  Mine,  de  Bouillon  herself  put  them 
there. 

She  did  so  at  the  next  sitting  for  her  portrait  :  — 

“  ‘  You  beard  what  those  gentlemen  said  to  you  yesterday.  She  is  a 
good-for-nothing  woman.  We  must  get  her  out  of  the  way — it  will  be  a 
service  to  the  State  to  do  so.  and  you  may  be  quite  confident  of  getting 
your  reward.’” 

That  hint  was  followed  by  an  injunction  to  meet  the  masked 
men  again,  and  not  to  return  to  the  Hotel  de  Bouillon  until  he 
had  done  what  was  required  of  him.  Bouret  did  mei-t  the  masked 
men  again,  and  the  hints  which  he  received  from  them  were,  if 
possible,  even  plainer  than  those  which  their  principal  had 
dropped.  They  told  him  that  his  commission  admitted  of  no 
delay,  that  he  must  not  be  surprised  if  the  medicine  which 
he  administered  was  violent  in  its  effects  :  — 

“  ‘  But  suppose  she  died  of  it?  ’ 

“  ‘  Even  if  that  should  happen,  you  need  not  be  alarmed.  The  most 
careful  precautions  will  be  taken.  We  will  have  a  post-chaise  ready,  and 
you  shall,  if  necessary,  be  conveyed  safely  over  the  frontier.’” 

Then  at  last  it  was  really  evident  to  the  young  man  from  the 
country  that  the  business  proposed  to  him  was  one  in  which  it 
would  be  better  for  him  not  to  meddle,  even  for  the  sake  of  cash 
down  and  an  annuity  to  follow.  He  withdrew  to  a  suburb, 
hoping  to  hear  no  more  about  it,  but  at  the  end  of  a  month  the 
emissaries  hunted  him  out  and  held  him  to  his  undertaking.  He 
temporised,  kept  another  appointment  with  them,  and  then  con- 
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suited  his  confessor,  and  received  sound  advice  :  to  inform  the 
actress  of  the  machinations  against  her;  vviiich  he  duly  did,  in 
the  time-honoured  style  of  the  cloaked  and  hooded  conspirators 
of  melodrama  :  — 

••  Mademoiselle, 

“  It  will  surprise  you  to  receive  a  communication  from  a  stranger,  who 
begs  you  to  be  on  the  Luxembourg  Terrace  at  half-past  five  to-morrow  after¬ 
noon.  You  will  there  meet  a  person  who  will  explain  everything  to  you 
fully ;  and  you  will  recognise  him  by  this  sign  :  an  abbe,  who  will  tap 
his  hat  three  times  when  he  accosts  you.” 

So  he  wrote;  and  Adrienne,  accompanied  hy  two  friends,  met 
him  as  he  requested,  and  was  informed  that  she  had  enemies  who 
sought  an  opixirtunity  of  poisoning  her. 

■  Tlie  threat  comes  from  the  Opera?  ’ 

‘  No.’ 

‘Then  it  must  come  from  the  Hotel  de  Bouillon.’” 

liouret  neither  contirmed  nor  denied  the  conjecture,  and 
Adrienne  exhorted  him  to  say  nothing  until  she  had  consulted  a 
friend  who  would  advise  her  how  to  act.  When  Bouret  next  saw 
her,  Maurice  de  Saxe  was  with  her.  Alaurice  questioned  him  at 
great  length ;  and  it  was  decided  that  the  plot  should  be  allowed 
to  proceed  until  the  plotters  committed  themselves,  and  that 
^laurice  should  be  kept  informed  of  all  their  doings. 

So  it  continued  ;  the  masked  men,  on  their  part,  taking  every 
precaution  to  cover  up  their  tracks.  Bouret  was  to  find  the 
[)acket  of  lozenges  of  which  they  had  spoken  to  him  under  a 
particular  tree  in  a  particular  avenue — he  would  know'  what  to  do 
with  them.  He  carried  them  to  Adrienne,  who  had  them  analysed 
by  Gelfroy,  of  the  Academie  des  Sciences,  who  declared  them 
“suspicious,”  but  declined  to  express  any  more  positive  opinion 
about  them.  And,  in  the  meantime,  Bouret  was  arrested  under 
a  Irttre  de  cachet  and  lodged  at  Saint-Lazare,  where  Adrienne 
sent  liim  money,  a  change  of  linen,  and  some  books  to  read.  He 
was  kept  in  prison  for  three  months,  and  then  released  through 
the  representations  of  his  father,  the  provincial  functionary.  He 
went  to  see  Adrienne,  who  warned  him  that  he  was  not  yet  safe, 
l)ut  might  be  re-arrested  if  he  did  not  disappear.  As  a  matter 
of  fad,  he  was  re-arrested  towards  the  end  of  daniiary,  1780,  and 
was  this  time  detained  for  twenty  months;  and  long  before  the 
end  of  that  period  Adrienne  was  dead. 

What  was  the  cause  of  her  death?  It  is  clear,  at  any  rate, 
that  she  was  not  poisoned  by  the  Duchesse  de  Bouillon’s  lozenges  ; 
for  she  did  not  take  them.  Contemporary  calumny— voiced 
notably  by  Mile.  Aisse— averred  that  the  Duchesse  de  Bouillon, 
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visiting  her  in  her  diessing-room  to  compliment  her  on  her  per¬ 
formance,  found  another  means  of  administering  the  fatal  dose; 
but  that  is  a  very  unlikely  story.  Adrienne,  in  the  circumstances, 
would  have  been  on  her  guard,  and  Mine,  de  Bouillon  would  have 
expected  her  to  be  on  her  guard,  and  would  have  feared  detec¬ 
tion.  Adrienne  died  of  some  gastric  inflammation ;  but  that,  as 
her  letters  amply  prove,  was  a  complaint  to  which  she  was 
chronically  liable.  The  autopsy  revealed  nothing  except  that  “the 
bowels  were  ulcerated  ”  :  a  condition  far  more  likely  to  have 
been  due  to  an  inflammatory  disease  than  to  a  drug. 

It  seems  to  follow,  therefore,  that  Mme.  de  Bouillon  was  inno¬ 
cent  of  the  crime,  but  not  of  the  intention  to  procure  it.  It  seenis 
probable,  too,  that,  being  a  person  of  influence,  she  procured  the 
arrest  of  Abbe  Bouret  on  a  charge  of  calumniating  her,  and  caused 
him  to  be  kept  in  prison  until  he  withdrew  his  evidence  and 
apologised,  declaring  that  he  had  invented  the  whole  story  as  a 
means  of  making  Adrienne’s  acquaintance.  The  withdrawal, 
extorted  from  him  as  the  condition  of  his  release,  is  absolutely 
valueless  as  evidence ;  and  there  is  no  inference  to  be  drawn 
from  the  fact  that  he  did  not  repeat  the  story  afterwards.  He 
had  had  his  lesson,  and  was  scared  ;  and  he  seems  to  have  hastened 
back  to  the  country,  convinced  that  Paris  was  no  safe  place  for  a 
young  man  of  his  simplicity. 

That,  how'ever,  was  not  until  long  after  Adrienne  had  died 
and  been  refused  Christian  burial.  No  reason  was  assigned  for 
that  indignity  except  the  desire  of  the  police  that  she  should  he 
“buried  with  as  little  scandal  as  possible  ”  -a  curious  reason  for 
causing  a  scandal  which  still  echoes  down  the  ages.  We  can 
hardly  be  wrong  in  attributing  it  to  the  same  influence  which 
had  dictated  Bouret’s  recantation.  The  suggestion  has  been  made 
that  Mme.  de  Bouillon  brought  her  influence  to  bear  because  she 
mistrusted  her  masked  men  and  feared  the  results  of  a  second 
and  more  careful  autopsy  :  but  it  is  more  likely  that  she  wished 
to  gratify  her  spite  upon  her  rival’s  body.  And  so,  because  she 
was  powerful  and  willed  it  so,  Adrienne  was  hurried  secretly  to 
an  obscure  place  of  sepulture — a  place  so  obscure  that  it  remained 
unknowm  until  young  d’Argental,  then  an  old  man,  identified  it, 
and  raised  a  memorial  tablet  over  it  in  1786. 

But  though  Maurice  de  Saxe  had  tired  of  Adrienne,  it  was  not 
by  Mme.  de  Bouillon  that  he  had  been  seduced  from  his  allegiance 
to  her.  The  lady  w^hom  he  took  with  him  when  he  went  off  to 
Germany  was  Mile.  Carton,  of  the  Opera. 
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I  HAVE  often  met  with  the  question  :  “Is  there  an  art  of  stage 
decoration?”  Should  the  setting  of  plays  be  different,  if  so,  what 
should  be  the  difference?  This  sense  of  dissatisfaction  is  in  part 
felt ;  it  is  sometimes  due  to  the  hearsay  of  better  things  abroad ; 
it  points  to  a  probable  change  or  to  a  need  obscurely  felt  by  all. 

Is  there  an  art  of  the  stage,  some  guiding  principle,  some  new 
secret  which  w'ould  tend  towards  greater  fitness  and  beauty  in 
the  setting  of  the  poetic  drama?  There  is  no  panacea  w’hich  is 
adequate  to  meet  all  contingencies.  There  are  many  rules  whicli 
vary  in  their  value  ;  simplicity  is  one,  but  it  should  be  a  beautiful 
simplicity.  I  think  the  nearest  definition  of  that  which  is  most 
needed  will  he  found  in  the  word  “concentration,”  i.e.,  let  w'hat 
elements  you  have  to  hand  be  brought  into  order  and  focus  by  the 
subordination  of  unnecessary  detail,  or,  better  still,  by  emphasis 
where  it  is  wanted.  These  are  qualities  which  an  artist  brings  to 
the  making  of  pictures.  There  remain  other  elements,  besides, 
which  belong  to  the  theatre,  this  could  be  described  as  a  picture 
in  motion,  but  not  always,  for,  at  times,  it  is  little  more  than  a 
bas-relief.  The  aim  of  the  decorator  should  therefore  vary  with 
each  play :  no  single  method  is  equal  to  all  contingencies ;  there  is 
the  need  of  brains  in  the  producer,  self-control,  taste,  and 
imagination — the  need  of  the  right  man  :  in  fact,  of  the  artist. 

The  i)roduction  of  our  poetic  drama  usually  fails  in  the  sense 
of  “concentration,”  in  taste,  and  in  imagination.  The  lack  of  the 
first  is  a  vice,  the  second  a  fault ;  the  lack  of  the  third  is  grave. 
It  is  the  qualily  most  needed,  but  it  is  also  the  rarest.  The  two 
first  qualities  are,  in  a  sense,  acquirable;  they  should  be  indis¬ 
pensable. 

Our  modern  sense  of  the  division  of  labour  has  growm  out  of 
our  habits,  behind  it  is  the  instinctive  mistrust  of  all  masterful, 
responsible,  and  governing  minds.  This  has  affected  our  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  stage,  which  reflects  the  inharmonious  co-operation 
of  many  men  and  many  conflicting  interests.  The  labour  of 
production  has  been  increased  by  the  accumulation  of  lavish  and 
quite  speculative  habits  of  expenditure  ;  by  insincerity  of  aim,  and 
a  confusion  of  standards  in  some  vague  sense  of  what  the  public 
wants.  But,  after  all,  our  theatres  rarely  aim  at  any  sequent  or 
[  convinced  effort  at  beauty  of  decoration ;  it  wmuld  be  better  to 

t  consider,  not  what  is  the  rule  to-day,  but  what  might  be  to- 
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morrow  should  the  right  man  come  at  the  right  time  and  place  in 
England. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  first  man  to  divine  what  was 
at  fault  in  the  conditions  of  the  theatre  was  Richard  Wagner ;  at 
a  time  when  no  attention  was  given  to  the  subject,  he  devised  an 
auditorium  where  the  entire  audience  had  an  equal  chance  to  see 
and  hear.  His  sense  of  all  practical  questions,  such  as  the 
relation  of  the  auditorium  to  the  stage  and  its  structural  needs 
for  action  and  illusion,  have  not  been  improved  upon,  and  have 
remained  a  standard  abroad.  No  single  theatre  in  England  has 
been  affected  by  his  steady  artistic  sense  of  the  “practical.”  ^  Our 
theatres  are  still  built  on  the  candle-lit  plan  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  intended  to  contain  boxes  whose  use  has  disappeared  in 
our  "  more  moral  ”  age ;  our  stages  are  also  ludicrously  shallow 
and  low.  Behind  their  imposing  prosceniums  they  are  so  lacking 
in  depth  that  the  action  has  to  be  hampered  by  overcrowded 
scenery,  which  in  its  turn  is  too  near  the  footlights  for  any 
illusion  of  beauty  to  be  possible.  I  am  convinced  that,  if  scenery 
is  to  be  retained,  and  /  for  one  hope  that  it  will,  in  duty  to  the 
actors  and  the  designer  of  the  setting,  a  greater  space  should  be 
allow’ed,  and  the  scenery  should  begin  where  it  usually  has  to  end, 
namely ,  20  or  25  feet  away  from  the  proscenium  ;  I  might  add 
this  is  the  rule,  not  the  exception  abroad.  Outside  England,  the 
height  of  the  building  where  the  scenery  is  flied,  the  height  of 
the  lights  overhead,  have  met  w'ith  some  attempt  at  reasonable 
solution;  here,  both  are  placed  at  a  level  which  renders  necessary 
the  invariable  use  of  ludicrous  objects  known  as  “sky  borders,” 
which  usually  affect  the  appearance  of  dirty  linen  sheets  on  a 
clothes  peg.  The  presence  of  sky  borders,  where  realism  is  aimed 
at,  is  so  ludicrous  that  one  wonders  if  realism  can  be  achieved  at 
all  save  in  an  interior  built  upon  the  stage — ceiling,  doors,  how- 
window  and  all,  as  it  is  often  done  for  our  spirited  modern 
comedies,  of  which  we  can  say  that  if  beauty  is  not  aimed  at, 
some  sort  of  realistic  likelihood  is  achieved,  the  footlights  and 
lighting  being  alone  gravely  at  fault. 

The  ludicrous  effect  of  a  rigid  proscenium  of  equal  size  given  to, 
shall  we  say,  a  cathedral  or  the  sitting-room  of  a  shoemaker,  has 
been  coped  with  at  Bayreuth  by  the  use  of  an  expanding  and  con¬ 
tracting  frame-^at  the  suggestion  of  Sir  Hubert  von  Herkomer,  1 
believe,  to  w’honi  we  owe  the  domed  background  or  sky  and  other 

(1)  The  word  “practical”  is  habitually  employed  by  business  men  and 
managers  generally  rich  with  a  large  past  experience  of  failure ;  it  denotes  a 
vast  reserve  of  suspicion  and  hesitation.  The  artist — even  a  poor  one— has  to 
foresee  what  he  aims  at  and  do  it;  he  has  to  he  practical  in  his  art.  I 
remember  Mr.  Whistler  telling  me  “why,  if  we  artists  w’ent  on  the  Stock 
Exchange,  the  business  man  would  not  have  a  chance?  ” 
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Valuable  mechanical  inventions.  I  have  seen  the  proscenium 
contracted  with  original  effects,  both  in  height  and  breadth,  at  a 
production  of  King  Lear  at  the  Haymarket. 

But  I  am  wandering  from  the  subject  of  Wagner  and  his 
setting  of  his  dramas.  If  his  practical  sense  was  admirable  his 
[>ictorial  taste  was  less  sure ;  it  was  merely  a  further  elaboration 
of  the  sham -real  scenery  of  all  opera  houses  of  his  time,  at  once 
literal,  complex,  and  trivial.  In  the  very  texture  of  his  magnifi- 
(^ent  tone-poetry  lies  a  tendency  to  over-explain,  to  underline 
unnecessarily,  even  to  strain  his  medium  by  literal  imitation;  to 
the  sound  of  a  horse’s  hoofs  he  loved  to  add  the  real  horse  itself, 
and  this  tendency  affected  his  conception  of  his  scenery.  I  would 
dismiss  his  huge  claims  upon  the  machinist  for  fire,  water, 
dragons,  and  solid  palpable  cataclysms;  these  are  wdthin  the 
means  of  a  careful  engineer,  and  they  are  as  old  as  Monteverde, 
TjuIIv,  Gluck,  and  Mozart;  each  in  turn  has  wanted  dragons, 
vanishing  scenery,  and  fire  upon  the  stage.  All  these  tricks  of 
the  machinist  have  found  an  advocate  in  so  sober  a  mind  as  La 
Bruyere.^  They  can  and  should  be  done  properly.  Wagner  loved 
in  scenery  the  elaborate  and  the  sham-real ;  if  he  gives  us  for  once 
a  finely-planned  palace  of  the  Grail,  we  have  the  Horror  of  the 
Garden  of  Klingsor  with  its  voluptuous  scenic  details  that  are  in 
the  taste  of  an  “Empire  Ballet,”  or  the  palatial  smoking-room  of 
some  cosmopolitan  hotel  such  as  Shepherd’s  at  Cairo,  palms, 
.\rab  columns,  Am.  To-day  it  is  easy  to  find  fault  wdth  this  and 
his  be-tinselled  Bhine-maidens  and  Brunhilds  in  gilded  corsets, 
and  to  forget  that  in  his  time  stage-setting  and  dress  was  that 
w'hich  it  still  is  at  Covent  Garden  to-day.  I  think  Wagner  had 
some  dim  sense  that  all  was  not  well  at  Bayreuth  :  there  is  the 
story  told  by  MaUvida  von  Meysenbug  to  M.  Romain  Eolland 
that  as  she  w'as  watching  the  Ring  through  her  opera  glasses,  twm 
hands  leant  on  her  shoulder  and  Wagner  said  :  “Do  not  look  so 
much,  but  listen  !  ”  Briefly,  it  should  be  said  that  if  Wagner’s 
practical  view's  of  the  theatre  were  revolutionary  he  lacked  a 
painter’s  sense  of  visualising  his  work  beautifully,  that  he  merely 
utilised  what  w'as  admired  in  his  time,  just  as  Dante  accepted  the 
contemporary  scientific  theory  of  things,  with  this  difference,  to 
me  at  least,  Dante’s  view  of  astronomy  is  the  only  one  I  am  able 
to  understand,  w'hile  I  hate  Wagner’s  taste  in  the  setting  of  his 
dramas. 

The  reaction  against  the  Bayreuth  fashion  in  stage  decoration 

(1)  C’est  prendre  le  change,  et  cultiver  un  mauvais  gout  que  de  dire,  comme 
I’on  fait,  que  la  Machine  n’est  qu’un  amusement  d’enfants  et  qui  ne  convient 
qii’aux  Marionettes  :  elle  aiigmente  et  embellit  la  fiction  ou  elle  jette  encore 
le  merveilleux ;  il  ne  faut  point  de  vols,  ni  de  chars,  ni  de  changements,  aux 
Berenices  et  a  P6neloj)e  :  il  en  faut  aux  Operas.  .  .  . 
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has  grown  out  of  the  imaginative  appeal  of  the  tone  poems  them¬ 
selves.  It  is  now  thirteen  years  ago  that  M.  Adolphe  Appia 
published  a  book,  Music  and  Stage  Setting,'^  in  which  a  new 
mode  of  interpretation  is  described ;  to  this  absorbing  work  must 
be  ascribed,  directly  and  by  proxy,  the  far-reaching  and  varied 
attempts  which  have  taken  place  in  Germany  and  elsewhere.  M. 
Appia ’s  theories  might  be  briefly  described  as  a  discarding  of  all 
attempts  at  realism,  to  which  he  would  add  an  expressive  use  of 
ever-changing  light,  accompanying  and  interpreting  the  action 
like  the  presence  of  the  music  itself.  He  would  reduce  natural 
forms  to  silhouettes  of  a  broad  and  imaginative  treatment,  not 
merely  because  their  realistic  rendering  falls  alw^ays  short  of  truth 
or  probability,  but  because  these  abstract  forms  have  a  beauty  of 
their  owm  w'hich  is  imaginative  in  temper,  and  therefore  suitable 
to  works  of  the  imagination.  The  intelligent  reader  wdll  foresee 
that  in  a  building  M.  Appia  will  seize  upon  some  feature  such  as 
a  cavern-like  porch,  a  cluster  of  dim  pillars,  that  his  trees  will 
be  little  more  than  trunks  and  broad  masses  of  colour,  that  a 
rocky  landscape  will  form  into  hill-like  sweeps  of  tone  with 
monolithic  forms,  and  such  is,  in  truth,  his  setting  of  Tristan, 
Das  Rhein  Gold,  Die  Walkure,  and  of  Byron’s  Manfred.  His 
ruling  principle  might  be  described  as  a  simplification  of  the 
motives  of  scenery ;  this  should  be  broadly  seen  and  rendered . 
since  the  actors  complete  the  picture  and  the  setting  is  but  the 
background  of  the  picture.  Over  all  he  would  throw  the  ever- 
moving  mystery  of  light  and  shade,  to  heighten  or  reduce  the 
reality  of  scenes;  all  fussy  over-lighting  should  be  avoided,  since 
this  would  reduce  “  non-realistic  ”  setting  into  mere  canvas  and 
paint  as  it  does  the  pseudo-realistic  scenery  in  our  melodramas 
and  Shakespeare  revivals. 

The  simplifying  of  the  scene-painting  opens  up  a  large  field ; 
the  method  can  vary  infinitely.  An  abstract  view  of  it  is  boundless 
in  the  possibilities  of  individual  rendering;  it  may  be  austere, 
primaeval,  or  rich  and  fantastic  to  suit  the  mood  of  any  play  or  the 
habitual  preference  of  the  artist.  The  delightful  stage  settings  of 
the  Russian  ballets  are  the  result  of  a  decorative  and  personal 
treatment  of  circumstances  that  are  not  in  themselves  abstract  or 
austere  as  with  M.  Appia ;  they  are  not  affected  in  any  way  by 
the  use  of  light  as  advocated  by  M.  Appia  and  Mr.  Gordon 
Craig.  M.  Bakst’s  enchanting  stage  decoration  represents  the 
skilful  and  very  temperamental  re-handling  of  conditions  which 

(1)  Die  Mvstk  vnd  die  Inecenierung,  von  Adolphe  Appia  (Brackmann  Munchen). 
It  is  curious  to  note  that  M.  Appia,  a  Frenchman,  has  written  and  published 
his  book  in  a  foreign  tongue  and  place.  Prophets  are  rarely  prophets  in  their 
own  country. 
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are  newer  in  result  than  in  aim;  in  their  “non-realism”  alone 
can  they  be  said  to  belong  to  the  new  view  of  stage  decoration  ; 
their  value  depends  upon  the  artist,  which  makes  me  return  to 
my  contention  that  there  is  no  golden  rule  governing  all  contin¬ 
gencies,  but  only  a  deliberate  use  of  certain  conditions  which 
depend  for  their  quality  upon  taste,  judgment,  and  right  emphasis. 

The  idea  has  been  forcing  itself  upon  me  that  there  are  as 
many  possible  styles  of  theatre  decoration  as  there  are  plays, 
varying  from  the  processional  action  of  Marlow’e’s  Faust,  which 
could  be  acted  against  a  tapestry,  to  the  horizons  and  immensities 
required  to  stage  Macbeth]  from  Fidelia,  w'hich  requires  almost 
nothing,  to  Parsifal,  to  which  all  known  arts  might  contribute, 
from  the  architect  to  the  jeweller,  from  the  painter  to  the  maker 
of  artificial  flowers,  without  counting  the  engineer  and  electrician  ; 
in  fact,  all  the  arts  which  Leonardo  might  have  at  his  command 
were  he  yet  alive.  Can  all  these  moods  of  the  poetic  and  lyric 
stage  fall  under  the  control  of  a  few  principles  or  rules?  They 
can  if  their  treatment  remains  “non-realistic,”  like  the  text  itself, 
be  the  method  used — an  insistence  upon  mass,  line,  tone,  colour, 
detail,  or  even  the  use  of  light. 

We  hear  the  w'ord  simplicity  used  too  often.  I  am  not  sure 
that  I  have  not  used  it  too  often  myself ;  a  beautiful  setting 
should  “seem”  simple  when  this  is  the  character  demanded  by 
the  play,  not  otherwise.  Underlying  the  simplicity  or  complexity 
demanded  by  the  progress  and  development  of  the  piece,  the 
artist  must  husband  his  resources,  reveal  or  conceal  detail,  much 
as  a  composer  marshals  and  controls  his  orchestra,  or  a  painter 
the  elements  of  his  picture. 

I  have  already  stated  that  some  plays  require  but  a  wall  or 
curtain  pierced  by  entrances  and  exits.  This  sufficed  for  the 
classical  stage.  Mr.  Eeinhardt’s  staging  of  (Fj dipus  Rex  will 
illustrate  the  use  of  simple  architecture ;  Milton’s  Sampson 
Agonistes  w’ould  require  nothing  more  than  curtains. 

The  use  of  curtains  could  be  developed  from  a  rigid  frontality 
of  use  or  a  mere  box-like  arrangement,  which  has  generally 
sufficed  Mr.  Craig.  They  could  take  the  form  of  a  circular 
colonnade,  become  open  to  vistas,  and  form  labyrinths  for  the 
action.  Their  use  could  simulate  the  stalactite  effects  of  caves, 
the  gloom  of  forests  and  cathedral  pillars,  should  the  decorator 
have  a  sense  of  line.  I  can  imagine  Poe’s  Red  Death  danced  by 
the  Eussians  before  a  series  of  coloured  curtains  that  would  rise 
and  fall  and  sweep  away  during  the  action  to  the  sound  of  the 
bell  which  ushers  in  at  last  the  figure  of  Death. 

But  at  times  there  will  be  a  need  for  a  more  complex  view  of 
stage  decoration,  and,  with  the  introduction  of  scenery,  we  have 
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the  opening  up  of  the  larger  field  required  by  romantic  comedv, 
the  lyric  drama,  and  the  more  complex  forms  of  tragedy.  I  think 
the  Russian  seasons  have  proved  that  quite  conventionallv- 
planned  scenery  is  capable  of  giving  pleasure  if  the  spirit  pre¬ 
siding  over  its  execution  should  chance  to  be  delightful  and 
resourceful.  M.  Bakst’s  rich  and  composite  talent  has  touched 
many  sources  of  inspiration,  his  disregard  of  reality  has  a 
romantic  quality,  the  field  he  has  explored  is  that  of  “fantastic 
decoration,”  and  this  is  as  vast  as  fancy;  his  controlling  habit  or 
rule  is  largely  an  avoidance  of  realistic  shadow  or  relief,  and  the 
use  of  a  pitch  in  colour  which  would  allow  for  the  use  of  large 
spaces  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  scenery,  though  he  has  not  done 
so,  and  all  this  might  apply  to  countless  styles  other  than  his 
own.  I  wonder  if  I  shall  be  out  of  place  in  recording  a  decorative 
scheme  which  twenty  years  ago  might  have  counted  as  an  innova¬ 
tion  in  fantastic  stage  decoration?  At  the  request  of  Oscar  V/ilde 
T  sketched  out  a  plan  for  the  staging  of  Salome  ;  at  that  time  this 
now  famous  play  had  a  chance  of  being  given  in  Paris  before 
Madame  Sarah  Bernhardt  proposed  giving  it  in  London.  I  do 
not  remember  if  it  was  M.  Lugne  Poe  who  contemplated  the 
production,  T  rather  fancy  it  was,  since  he  produced  Salome  some 
years  later,  when  Wilde  was  still  in  prison.  Here  is  my  scheme  : 

T  proposed  a  black  floor — upon  which  Salome’s  white  feet  would 
show ;  this  idea  was  meant  to  capture  Wilde.  The  sky  was  to  be 
a  rich  turquoise  blue  cut  across  by  the  perpendicular  fall  of  strips 
of  gilt  matting,  which  should  not  touch  the  ground  and  form  an 
aerial  tent.  Did  Wilde  actually  suggest  the  division  of  the  actors 
into  masses  of  colour,  to-day  the  idea  seems  mine  !  His  was  the 
suggestion,  however,  that  the  Jews  should  be  in  yellow,  the 
Romans  were  to  be  in  purple,  and  John  in  w'hite.  Over  the  dress 
of  Salome  the  discussions  were  endless  :  should  she  be  black  like 
the  night?  silver,  like  the  moon?  or — here  the  suggestion  is 
Wilde’s,  “green  like  a  curious  and  poisonous  lizard!  ”  I  desired 
that  the  moonlight  should  fall  upon  the  ground,  the  source  not 
being  seen  ;  Wilde  bugged  the  idea  of  some  “  strange  dim  pattern 
in  the  sky.”  Alas!  he  never  lived  to  see  the  play,  and  when  I 
staged  it  after  his  death  it  was  for  a  small  dramatic  club  which 
had  to  consult  economy ;  I  therefore  placed  dim  cypress-like 
curtains  against  a  star-lit  sky  ;  the  actors  w'ere  clothed  in  every 
shade  of  blue,  deepening  into  dark  violet  and  green,  and  relieved 
by  the  red  lances  of  the  soldiers,  and — shall  I  confess  it? — owing 
to  my  nervousness  in  directing  the  limelight-man,  the  moon 
shone,  but  very  fitfully,  generally  after  it  had  been  mentioned  in 
the  text,  and  never  once  upon  the  floor!  T  think  this  experience 
has  made  me  incredulous  of  the  possibilities  of  “lighting  effects” 
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—they  are  dangerous  and  often  odious.  Beyond  all  things,  I  hate 
the  bright  red,  green,  blue,  and  violet  lights  beloved  by  managers. 
The  red  light  should  occur  only  through  the  trap  in  Mr.  Bernard 
Shaw’s  delightful  Don  Juan  in  Hell,  where  the  Devil  says,  “I 
remember  the  old  familiar  glow !  ”  and  I  dislike  the  search¬ 
like  ell'ects  with  which  Professor  Reinhardt  spoilt  his  fine  and 
imaginatively  stage-managed  (E dipus  Rex  and  the  Miracle — 
these  should  be  confined  to  ironclads  when  scouring  the  northern 
sea.  But  in  this  article  I  do  not  intend  to  discuss  the  intricate 
technicalities  of  lighting  nor  the  use  of  footlights ;  if  M.  Appia 
has  controlled  the  light  to  his  purposes,  he  is  to  be  congratulated. 
That  the  light  should  become  focussed  on  the  action  is  desirable 
if  it  does  not  revert  to  the  crude  methods  of  the  transpontine  melo¬ 
drama  ;  that  it  should,  as  he  suggests,  increase  and  diminish  in 
volume,  rise  and  fall  wdth  the  emotions  of  the  scene  and  that 
shadow  should  blot  Tristan  out  when  he  sinks  in  imagined  death, 
might  be  effective  should  the  means  be  not  too  obtrusive.  Many 
of  M.  Appia’s  effects  are  finely  imagined  :  the  luminous  rock  in 
The  Rheingold,  the  drifting  shadows  of  the  Walkure,  the  incan¬ 
descent  pillar  in  Manfred]  others  are  merely  ingenious,  such  as 
the  shadow  cast  by  a  trellis  in  the  moonlight  in  the  second  act 
of  Carmen.  Sensational  lighting  opens  up  a  field  to  the  sensation- 
monger,  and  might  become  more  odious  and  distracting  than  the 
work  of  the  hack-scene  painter. 

A  great  deal  can  be  realised  in  the  choice  of  what  is  suitable 
for  the  imaginative  background  of  a  play,  and  my  personal  bias 
is  all  tow'ards  emphasis  in  this.  If  a  part  is  often  better  than  the 
whole,  it  is  never  more  so  than  in  the  designing  of  scenery;  a 
staircase  alone  may  suggest  more  of  the  majesty  of  a  building 
than  an  entire  palace,  but  our  managers  do  not  flinch  before  the 
entire  side  of  the  Coloseum,  or  all  the  details  of  a  large  ship-deck, 
upon  a  stage  the  size  of  a  large  drawing-room.  As  the  curtain 
goes  up  a  shattered  tree  or  cromlech  may  prepare  the  spectator 
for  the  desolation  of  Lear,  and  as  the  action  grows  in  intensity 
so  should  the  imagination  of  the  artist  be  at  its  intensest ; 
Macbeth  might  fall  in  a  solitude  where  a  forest  had  once  been 
swept  aw'ay  by  fire  ;  but  magical  seas,  fantastic  rocks  and  trees  are 
needed  to  give  illusion  to  the  Tempest.  The  degree  of  simplicity 
in  treatment  must  vary  with  the  occasion  and  the  temperament 
of  the  artist,  no  formula  or  fashion  suffices  absolutely,  there  is 
no  salvation  in  any  one  scheme,  no  rule  save  that  one  designer 
should  control  the  entire  production  down  to  the  smallest 
property ;  should  he  happen  to  choose  a  rigid  or  conventional 
background,  decorative  scenery,  synthetic  settings,  or  some 
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variation  on  each  of  these,  depends  for  its  success  upon  the  right 
man  employing  either  of  these  conventions. 

What  is  needed  in  England  to  save  us  from  our  sloppy  staging 
of  the  poetic  drama?  I  have  said  that  it  is  the  right  man,  but 
first  of  all  there  is  the  need  of  a  theatre.  Let  us  have  an  audi¬ 
torium  vphere  all  have  a  chance  to  see  in  comfort,  as  at  Bayreuth ; 
above  all,  let  us  have  a  stage  which  allows  of  proper  depth  for 
the  action,  proper  space  for  scenic  illusion,  and  some  scheme  of 
lighting  that  is  not  twenty  years  behind  the  times,  or  some 
control  of  this  difficult  subject  by  a  mind  other  than  the  limelight 
man  at  305.  a  week.  Is  this  too  much?  Alas !  it  is  not  enough; 
we  should  still  lack  that  in  which  Germany  is  most  fortunate  : 
this  is  not  art — there  are  but  a  few,  if  any,  really  notable  artists 
in  Germany;  it  is  not  even  Professor  Reinhardt,  though  he  has 
energy,  imagination,  and  genius  of  a  kind.  What  is  this  need 
which  stands  beyond  all  others  in  importance?  Tt  is  the  need  of 
a  willing  and  responsive  audience  and  Press,  such  as  a  football 
match  is  able  to  secure,  one  that  will  pay  and  watch  the  game; 
in  this  Germany  is  splendid  and  beyond  praise.  The  new 
German  theatre  has  the  compact  and  convinced  audience  w'e  find 
in  England  only  in  music-halls  and  football  finals.  The  diffi¬ 
culties  of  arrivals,  the  longing  to  depart  in  time  for  suppers  or 
trains,  is  not  the  foremost  thought  of  a  German  in  a  theatre  ;  our 
audiences  seem  to  think  of  nothing  else.  Germany  is  a  land  of 
men,  England  would  seem  a  land  of  women  devoted  to  social 
gyrations  and  to  the  thoughtless  love  of  mere  movement  for  its 
owm  sake. 

At  present  we  seem  to  have  no  theatrical  audience  which 
values  the  poetic  drama  or  needs  a  proper  and  imaginative  setting ; 
but  ten  years  ago  such  an  audience  did  not  exist  in  Moscow^ ; 
to-day  it  does,  possibly  it  might  be  “evolved  ”  here  wdth  time. 

The  reader  will  perceive  from  this  summary  of  what  has  been 
done,  or  might  be  done,  in  the  decoration  of  our  plays,  that  any 
one  scheme,  however  new  or  well  advertised  as  new,  is  inadequate 
to  include  all  contingencies.  From  the  first  page  of  this  article 
I  have  deprecated  the  infallibility  of  any  one  formula,  and  denied 
that  there  is  some  single  secret  of  success;  yet  “concentration,” 
which  I  have  praised  above  “simplicity,”  is  a  rule  or  guiding 
principle,  and  “simplicity”  and  economy  are  means  towards  that 
emphasis  of  poetic  essentials  which  the  production  of  the  poetic 
drama  requires — nay,  commands.  T  have  condemned  all  literal 
or  fussy  realism  because  such  is  not  the  character  or  objective  of 
the  masterpieces  of  the  theatre,  and  because  realism  is  rarely 
possible  of  adequate  achievement ;  it  has  failed  for  years  on  every 
stage,  and  w’hat  passes  for  it  is  artistically  valueless,  often  a  mere 
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distraction  from  the  play,  and,  after  all,  “the  play’s  the  thing.” 

I  repeat,  the  choice  of  any  new  “convention,”  be  it  Kussian, 
German,  or  English,  depends  for  success,  not  upon  novelty,  but 
upon  quality ;  it  depends  upon  the  imaginative  control  of  the  right 
man,  “the  artist,  in  fact  ”  ;  he  should  not  be  difficult  to  find  since 
there  are  imaginative  painters  and  book  illustrators  in  England 
such  as  Germany  is  without — or  France  even,  for  that  matter. 
Let  these  artists  be  given  the  chance  which  would  be  offered 
them  abroad  ;  let  the  Britisher  forget  his  prejudices  against  art 
and  artists  and  realise  that  art  is  quite  good  fun,  and  that  the 
artist  is  in  his  essence  a  practical  man,  since  he  has  to  achieve 
that  which  he  foresees — that  he  is  even  a  business  man,  since  he 
has  to  place  his  wares. 

Should  the  result  of  my  plea  for  art  fall  short  in  its  fruit  of 
that  which  is  done  abroad — the  Press  will  probably  say  so — let  us 
remember  that,  in  all  practical  things,  the  construction  and 
mechanical  appliances  of  our  theatres,  we  are  still  behind  the  rest 
of  Europe,  and  that  this  should  be  obviated. 

Germany,  who  is  not  often  accused  of  political  and  practical 
sentimentality,  has  backed  the  reform  of  the  stage,  and  found 
pride  and  pleasure  in  it,  for  the  appetite  for  art  is  not  a  sign  of  a 
nation’s  decay,  but  of  its  heyday  in  youth  and  health.  The  “new 
movement”  might  have  begun  here,  it  is  chance  ^lone  that  has 
given  Germany  the  start ;  do  not  let  us  wait  for  a  change  in 
fashion  till  that  time  when  we  shall  hear  the  clank  of  alien  spurs 
in  Piccadilly.  Let  us  consider  the  uses  and  the  charm  of  this 
new  f)hase  of  self-expression  which  is  contained  in  the  setting  of 
the  stage  viewed  as  an  art,  at  once  constructive,  harmonious,  and 
corporate ;  it  might  lead  to  a  better  knowledge  of  our  greatest 
national  “asset” — the  plays  of  Shakespeare;  it  might  be  the 
means  of  creating  a  desire  for  a  new  poetic  drama  to  equal  our 
new  “critical  comedy.”  A  portion  of  the  future  of  the  theatre  is 
wrapped  up  in  its  visible  presentation,  from  this  might  come  that 
fruitful  influence  which  Greek  art  found  in  dancing  and  the 
Greek  drama  in  music ;  therein  lies  quite  boundless  possibilities, 
not  for  the  future  only,  but  for  to-day. 


C.  Picketts. 


THE  HEAL  STORM-CENTRE.^ 


An  article  in  the  Daily  Mail  of  the  16th  August  was  entitled 
“The  Storm-Centre.”  The  writer,  Mr.  Lovat  Fraser,  set  out  to 
show  that  the  unsettled  state  of  Persia  will  shortly  end  in  Russia 
openly  laying  hands  on  her.  Then  Great  Britain  must  hold  to 
the  spirit  of  the  Anglo-Russian  Convention  and  oppose  the  action 
of  the  Northern  Colossus.  This  would  imperil  the  Triple  Entente. 
Consequently,  the  usual  policy — acquiescence — will  be  followed. 
We  shall  pocket  our  share  of  Persia  :  the  Entente  will  be  pre¬ 
served  ;  and  except  for  a  stir  among  party  politicians  at  home 
this  storm  will  pass  by  unheeded. 

The  real  storm-centre  lies  nearer.  A  great  Empire  is  tottering 
on  the  brink  of  a  precipice.  In  its  fate  are  wrapped  up  much  of 
the  future  of  the  six  Great  Powers,  the  whole  destinies  of  four 
smaller  countries — Bulgaria,  Greece,  Servia,  and  Montenegro — 
and,  above  all,  the  prestige  of  Islam — that  mighty  religion  which 
holds  such  a  tremendous  grip  on  the  imaginations  of  millions  in 
the  East  and  throughout  Northern  and  Central  Africa — is 
threatened  by  a  coup  de  grdce. 

The  consequences  will  affect  us  closely,  peremptorily,  however 
little  we  may  heed  the  Near  East. 

Turkey  in  1908  assumed  the  garb  of  Constitutional  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  reformers’  programme  was  to  provide  security, 
liberty,  and  prosperity  for  the  Mahommedan  Osmanlis,  Kurds, 
Arabs,  Albanians,  Bulgar  Pomaks,  Lazzes,  Druses,  Circassians, 
and  others,  the  Christian  Greeks,  Bulgarians,  Albanians, 
Servians,  Armenians,  Vlachs,  Syrians,  Chaldeans,  and  Roman 
Catholics  (Latin  Rayassi),  and  lesser  units,  together  with  the 
Jews  who  make  up  the  heterogeneous  mass  of  Ottoman  subjects. 

By  July  last  the  reformers,  under  the  name  of  Committee  of 
Union  and  Progress,  had  done  their  work  so  effectively  that  a 
section  of  the  army  w’as  threatening  another  revolution  to  dis¬ 
possess  these  “Unionists,”  who  had,  by  tyranny  and  coercion, 
filled  all  offices  with  their  own  partisans  and  Parliament  with 
their  owm  deputies.  The  opposition,  such  was  the  “progress” 
made,  went  in  most  districts  in  fear  and  silence. 

The  army’s  demand  was  satisfied  and  a  new  Cabinet  sits ; 
but  its  power  is  slight.  The  Unionists,  wdth  their  strong  organi¬ 
sation,  are  ready  to  go  any  lengths  not  to  be  ousted.  They  have 

(1)  This  article  was  written  before  the  later  developments  of  the  European 
crisis. — Ed.  F.R. 
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retired,  but  only  pour  mieux  sauter.  Those  in  power  have  little 
cohesion,  as  was  proved  by  the  initial  daily  changes  in  the 
Cabinet ;  the  organised  force  lies  mainly  with  their  tenacious 
opponents. 

One  of  those  in  whom  many  friends  of  Turkey  see  the  only 
hope  for  the  future,  Kiamil  Pasha,  is  so  old  that  decrepitude  alone 
would  prevent  him  from  taking  any  really  active  part  in  the 
regeneration  of  Turkey.  The  former  Grand  Viziers,  Fericl 
Pasha  and  Hussein  Hilmi  Pasha,  both  men  of  great  experience 
who  entered  the  present  Ministry  but  have  already  resigned,  are 
not  generally  credited  with  that  unswerving  devotion  to  their 
country’s  interests  which  such  critical  times  demand. 

The  worth  of  the  ex-Grand  Vizier  Ghazi  Moukhtar  Pasha 
may  be  roughly  gauged  by  the  fact  that  on  coming  into  office  he 
received  a  flattering  telegram  from  Lord  Cromer,  wffio  had  knowm 
him  for  long  years  in  Egypt ;  but,  unaided,  he  can  do  nothing  to 
stem  the  tide  that  is  advancing  irresistibly  on  its  course  of 
disruption. 

For  what  are  the  facts?  The  new-found  national  conscious¬ 
ness  has  dosed  Turkey  wdth  a  fine  pride  of  race  which  will  no 
longer  brook  the  snubs,  interventions,  naval  demonstrations,  and 
enforced  reforms  that  under  Abdul  Hamid  she  received  from 
Europe  without  comment. 

But  of  the  other  qualities  needed  for  carrying  on  a  great  Empire 
filled  with  a  conglomerate  medley  of  discontented  subject-races 
all  straining  at  the  leash,  none  have  been  disclosed.  Parliament 
has  been  tyrannical  yet  subservient,  Cabinet  Ministers  have 
thought  of  their  own  interests  and  pockets,  the  administration  in 
nearly  all  departments  has  been  but  little  less  open  to  corruption 
than  before,  administrative  and  judicial  action  is  as  dilatory  as 
ever,  and  there  has  been  no  such  awakening  of  the  people’s  con¬ 
science  as  happened  in  Japan,  through  which  alone  the  Empire 
can  hojie  to  set  its  troubled  house  in  order. 

The  real  improvement  in  the  efficiency  of  their  magnificent 
army  and  of  their  small  but  growing  navy,  satisfactory  as  it  is,  is 
not  calculated  of  itself  to  give  the  necessary  stability  to  the 
Government.  For  sections  of  the  army,  as  its  recent  dissensions 
show%  are  only  too  easily  duped  into  supporting  over-zealous 
patriots  like  Colonel  Sadik  Bey,  who  create  crises  but  merely 
intensify  existing  chaos  by  further  sub-divisions. 

The  country  wull  only  prosper  under  a  mild  form  of  benevolent 
despotism  :  the  population  as  a  whole  is  not  sufficiently  alive  to 
facts  to  elect  the  right  deputies,  and  of  the  deputies  available  few 
so  far  have  shown  a  real,  honest  sense  of  their  country’s  needs — 
each  section,  Bulgar,  Albanian,  Greek,  Arab,  or  other,  was 
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fighting  to  secure  advantages  for  its  own  people,  while  the 
Osmanlis  resolutely,  ruthlessly,  and  blindly  curb  all  efforts  at 
decentralisation  or  local  autonomy. 

Now  that  the  Constitution  has  come  it  would  entail  an  even 
greater  upheaval  to  uproot  it ;  but  a  wise  compromise — that 
juste  milieu  which  must  be  followed  when  dealing  with  discon¬ 
tented  races — in  the  shape  of  a  really  strong  man  at  the  head  of 
affairs,  with  a  Parliament  ready  to  appreciate  his  wisdom  and 
believe  and  trust  him,  would  go  far  towards  giving  Turkey  its  last 
chance  of  regeneration. 

Is  it  too  late  for  this,  even  if  the  man  be  found?  When  we 
turn  our  eyes  to  the  chaotic  state  of  Greece  in  the  past  years, 
with  her  military  and  naval  revolutions,  her  intriguing  Colonel 
Zorbas,  her  interminable  round  of  incapable  party  politicians  who 
w'ere  sapping  away  all  the  country’s  vitality,  and  when  we  now 
look  at  Greece  since  Venezelos  has  been  Prime  Minister,  and 
see  how  order  and  confidence  have  been  restored,  the  finances 
strengthened,  how  the  Cretan  question  was  kept  at  a  safe  distance, 
and  how  in  every  direction  the  unmistakable  signs  of  tranquil  and 
peaceful  development  are  appearing,  we  must  realise  the  immense 
power  that  one  single  masterful  mind  can  exercise  over  the 
destinies  of  a  troubled  State — and  those  who  know  the  Greeks, 
doubly  unmanageable  as  they  were  over  the  Cretan  question,  will 
pay  tribute  to  Venezelos  and  the  magic  influence  of  a  master 
spirit. 

This  master  spirit  must  unite  unquestioned  patriotism  with  an 
unusual  degree  of  intelligence.  Has  Turkey  produced  this  rare 
compound  since  1908?  The  conflicting  theories  that  great  times 
produce  great  men,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  is  the  great 
men  who  bring  about  great  events,  should  receive  some  illustra¬ 
tion  from  the  happenings  in  Turkey. 

We  must  recognise  that  great  events  have  occurred,  but  there 
is  no  sign  of  our  compound  hero,  our  Garibaldi. 

No  one  who  has  met  him  would  deny  the  earnest  patriotism 
of  the  youthful  soldier  Enver  Bey — but  he  holds  aloof  from 
politics  :  the  almost  miraculous  brain-pow'er  of  the  Young  Turk 
ex-Finance  Minister  Djavid  Bey,  who,  without  a  note  to  aid 
him,  can  speak  in  public  for  hours  together  with  the  lucidity, 
wealth  of  facts  and  figures  and  close  reasoning  of  a  carefully 
compiled  book,  this  man  has  a  reputation  that  would  scarcely 
cling  to  a  devoted  patriot.  And  so  we  might  continue  :  down  the 
w'hole  list  of  men  who  have  emerged  since  the  revolution  we 
look  in  vain  for  one  with  the  makings  of  a  great  patriotic  leader — 
w'hile  those  who  were  prominent  under  Abdul  Hamid  are  mostly 
suspect  from  the  outset. 
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Left  in  the  hands  of  a  number  of  self-seeking,  semi-intelligent 
politicians  as  we  now  see  Turkey’s  Government,  in  what  appears 
to  be  the  supreme  crisis  of  her  existence,  let  us  glance  briefly  at 
the  appalling  array  of  troubles  that  surround  her  permanently. 

Financially  she  could  only  sail  clear  of  stormy  waters  after 
many  years  of  peace  and  prosperity — a  more  than  problematical 
outlook  ;  each  fresh  loan  is  raised  on  more  onerous  conditions, 
great  sources  of  revenue  are  being  pledged,  and  a  form  of  effective 
foreign  control  will  be  dangerously  near  should  Turkey  have  to 
appeal  again  soon  for  any  large  sums.  The  Customs  revenue 
owing  to  the  risks  of  war  has  fallen  oft'  steadily,  and  the  country 
economically  is  suffering  heavily  from  the  effects  of  its  wars.  Her 
finances  then  present  a  gloomy  prospect ;  but  this  is  the  least  of 
all  Turkey’s  troubles. 

Since  Elizabeth’s  time  the  Ottoman  Empire  has  been  thought 
to  be  crumbling,  but  the  prospect  has  been  especially  ominous  in 
the  last  five-and-thirty  years.  Everyone  knows  how  all  wars  that 
Turkey  is  engaged  in  are  now  settled  by  European  conferences, 
in  which  the  country  that  fares  worst  is  Turkey. 

Beside,  therefore,  the  actual  danger  the  Balkan  wai-  represents 
for  Turkey,  there  is  at  present  the  dread  expectation  of  a  coming 
settlement  in  which  all  interested  in  the  Near  East  may  claim 
their  share. 

Such  is  the  uncommon  difticnlty  of  adjusting  so  many  over¬ 
lapping  claims  that  diplomacy,  which  prefers  delays  to  business¬ 
like  methods,  may  find  Europe  caught  inextricably  in  the  Near 
Eastern  tangle,  and  a  gigantic  struggle  looms  ahead  of  us  if  we 
are  enmeshed  in  this  tangle,  unprepared  in  our  policy.  A  tiny 
fuse  where  much  gunpowder  lies  about  can  bring  on  an  over¬ 
whelming  catastrophe ;  and  here  we  are  surrounded  by  powder 
magazines,  while  numberless  potential  fu.ses  lie  scattered  around. 

To  start  by  the  dangers  within  the  Empire.  Von  der  Goltz 
Pasha  stated  his  conviction  recently  that  if  Turkey,  to  make 
peace,  left  her  Mussulman  province  of  Tripoli  in  the  hands  of 
Italy,  the  counter-effect  in  Arabia  would  be  inevitable.  The  Arabs 
who  have  tasted  the  money  of  Italy,  and  have  seethed  with 
endemic  disaffection  for  years  past,  would  redouble  their  efforts  to 
turn  Turkish  rule  into  a  suzerainty  or  even  less,  and  might  well 
drag  their  brethren  in  Syria  with  them.  Turkish  prestige,  much 
as  it  has  suffered  in  the  past,  has  not  seen  the  loss  of  a  purely 
Islamic  province,  directly  administered  by  Turkish  officials,  ceded 
to  a  Christian  Power.  Egypt  was  wrested  away  by  co-religionists, 
and  Algiers  and  Tunis  were  at  most  tributary  States. 

The  wrenching  off  of  Arabia  in  a  partial  autonomy  would  shake 
the  Caliph’s  rule  in  Mesopotamia  and  Kurdistan,  and,  shorn  of 
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the  Arab  world,  the  Empire  would  be  a  slowly  bleeding  trunk 
with  a  limb  rent  off.  For  the  Turk’s  prestige  in  his  Empire  as 
against  the  Christian  races  consists  largely  in  the  solid  front  he 
represents  as  one  of  many  Moslem  peoples  all  proud  to  serve 
beneath  the  Caliph’s  flag. 

Coming  northwards,  we  find  in  Syria  an  active  hatred  of  the 
Turk,  ready  to  disclose  itself  whenever  opportunity  may  offer. 

In  the  Armenians — that  ill-used  race  which,  maltreated, 
pillaged,  and  massacred  on  countless  occasions,  has  risen  in 
rebellion  more  than  once  and  raised  aloft  the  flag  of  independ¬ 
ence — in  these  Armenians  is  it  likely  that  we  can  see  loyal  co- 
operators  with  the  Young  Turkish  regime  when  the  horrors  of 
the  Adana  butchery  are  still  fresh  in  their  hearts  ?  Despite  many 
cases  of  treachery  and  cow^ardice,  impartial  witnesses  who  know 
the  race  well — the  Armenians  both  of  the  mountains  and  the 
plains — can  testify  to  their  sturdy  courage  at  Zeitoun  and  else¬ 
where ;  and  will  their  race,  w'hich  has  in  the  past  braved  the 
terrors  of  rebellion  against  hopeless  odds,  lie  for  ever  quiet  in 
the  future  under  the  tyranny  and  coercion  the  present  regime 
yet  inflicts  on  them? 

And  in  Europe  what  has  been  the  action  of  both  Northern  and 
Southern  Albanians  since  the  Revolution?  Continuous  rebellions, 
in  the  last  of  which  the  Albanians  extended  the  measure  of  their 
demands  and  wished  for  complete  autonomy,  claiming  even  the 
town  of  Uskub  as  in  the  Albanian  sphere. 

When  we  compare  with  subject-races — dependent  mainly  on 
themselves  for  their  own  salvation,  ready  to  go  such  lengths  to 
obtain  freedom  from  Turkish  maladministration  and  oppression — 
those  subject-races  of  Turkey  that  have  free  fellow'-countrymen 
living  independent  across  the  frontiers  and  in  their  own  lands,  the 
situation  alw^ays  inspires  even  more  disquietude  for  Turkey’s 
future. 

In  European  Turkey  the  Bulgarian  bands  that  have  infested 
every  province ,  and  that  wnre  ever  lurking  round  the  borders  ready 
to  launch  out  as  opportunity  occurred,  w’ere  earnest  enough  of 
the  desperate  measures  to  w’hich  Bulgars  wnuld  go  to  rid  their 
compatriots  of  the  hated  Turk.  Never  a  spring  approached  but 
what  the  Balkan  peasant  br;lieved  the  melting  snow's  wnuhl 
witness  the  long-deferred  southward  march  of  the  liberating 
Bulgarian  army.  The  facts  were  so  notorious  that  to  labour  them 
would  have  been  idle.  They  were  dramatically  confirmed  in 
October ! 

And  in  the  Serb  inhabitants  of  Macedonia  did  we  find  any  more 
friendly  feelings?  Servia  has  staked  out  her  future  slice  of 
Macedonia  no  less  than  Bulgaria,  and  if  the  Servians  had  hitherto 
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ceded  the  palm  for  heroics  to  their  neighbours  the  Bulgars,  the 
reason  could  only  be  found  in  their  smaller  means  and  poorer 
organisation ;  while  events  have  shown  that  not  only  Servia,  but 
also  the  dauntless  and  diminutive  Montenegro  were  perfectly 
ready,  when  the  psychological  moment  was  reached,  to  engage  in 
combat  against  their  colossal  but  much-harassed  antagonist. 

No  race  has  ever  played  such  a  part  in  moulding  the  destinies 
of  civilisation  as  the  Greeks  before  the  Christian  era.  Their 
descendants,  vain  and  bombastic  as  they  may  be,  have  inherited 
a  pride  of  race  bordering  on  fanaticism,  and  with  the  example 
of  the  mainland  of  Greece  as  an  independent  kingdom,  none  of 
the  Greeks  under  Turkish  rule,  with  their  restless  craft  and  wily 
persistence,  wull  ever  make  loyal  and  trusted  citizens  until  there 
flies  over  them  the  banner,  if  not  of  independence,  at  least  of 
autonomy. 

Whether  we  look  to  Crete,  whom  autonomy  satisfies  so  poorly 
that  all  the  resources  of  European  diplomacy  failed  to  convince  her 
of  her  blissful  state,  to  the  Turkish  isles  in  the  ^gean  w'here 
Greece  reigns  as  the  fatherland  in  the  thoughts  of  all,  or  to  the 
fringe  along  the  coasts  of  Macedonia  or  Asia  Minor,  everywhere 
the  Greek  likes  to  speak  of  himself  as  a  Hellene,  that  is,  as  a 
subject  of  the  Kingdom  of  Greece — and  it  also  took  up  arms. 

While  dwelling  on  all  these  disruptive  forces  it  would  be  unfair 
to  omit  mention  of  the  Jews,  Israelites  and  Deunmes,  number¬ 
ing  some  hundreds  of  thousands  at  most,  who  are  living  in  several 
of  the  larger  cities  of  Turkey,  and  who,  more  than  any  other 
section  of  non-Osmanlis,  remain  in  comparative  content  under 
Turkish  rule  ;  they  feel  its  innumerable  shortcomings,  but  alone 
among  their  disaflected  neighbours  are  not  actively  intriguing 
against  it. 

Such  facts,  however  incomplete,  are  an  indication  of  the  wdde- 
spread  and  violent  opposition  that  Turkey  is  called  upon,  year 
in  and  year  out,  to  face  within  her  own  borders  even  in  times  of 
nominal  peace  ;  while  her  Government,  with  increasing  ineptitude, 
with  bad  faith  and  ignorance,  has  been  engaged  in  short-sighted 
maladministration,  such  as  drove  the  Albanians  to  their  recent 
revolt,  and  foments  fresh  discord  unceasingly. 

A  country  in  this  veritable  hell  of  chaos  must  have  strong 
outside  support  if  it  is  to  weather  such  endless  storms. 

But  Turks,  being  their  owm  worst  enemies,  have  no  friends 
within  :  and  without,  all  around  them,  it  will  be  no  exaggeration 
to  say  they  are  face  to  face  with  enemies,  several  as  bitter  as  the 
Christian  rayas,  and  all  as  dangerous. 

The  fact  is  that  w'hen  Europe,  especially  Great  Britain, 
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promised  her  support  for  Turkey  in  1908,  it  was  ready  to  believe 
in  her.  That  belief  gave  way  to  doubt ;  and  now,  look  at  the  fact 
as  we  will,  it  is  succeeded  by  distrust. 

Europe  has  watched  and  judged,  and,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
believes  that  the  Young  Turks  have  merely  meant  to  perpetuate 
under  another  form  the  unfortunate  supremacy  of  the  misgovern¬ 
ing  Osmanli,  and  that  the  strengthened  Empire  would  be  used 
for  Pan-Islamic  purposes,  and  in  any  case  for  the  greater 
satisfaction  of  the  Osmanli  overlord. 

This  conception  may  be  fatally  unjust  to  a  race  surrounded 
by  intrigues  on  all  sides  which,  perhaps  through  inexperience, 
has  failed  in  its  self-appointed  task. 

We  can  only  deal  with  the  fact  :  Europe  denies  Young  Turkey’s 
good  intentions,  and  as  this  denial  will  fit  in  with  certain 
schemes  entertained  by  various  European  Cabinets,  is  it  entirely 
with  dissatisfaction  that  the  Continental  Powders  resign  them¬ 
selves  anew  to  a  distrust  of  Turkey? 

A  distrust  of  Turkey  means  active  sympathy  wdth  the  struggling 
subject-races,  and  such  an  attitude  speedily  leads  to  intervention. 

What,  roughly,  has  recent  history  shown?  Austria  has  spent 
large  sums  in  “spreading  her  influence”  in  Albania.  Is  this  with 
no  eye  to  the  future?  Russia  in  the  Balkans  is  backed  by  some¬ 
thing  more  than  moral  influence,  and  Germany  has  not  obtained 
her  vast  concessions  in  Turkey  with  purely  commercial  aims  in 
view^  Italy,  beside  her  “preparatory”  work  in  Albania,  which 
has  been  akin  to  Austria’s,  revealed  part  of  her  intentions  in  an 
unmistakable  way  by  actually  declaring  war.  She  wrenched 
Tripoli  out  of  Turkey’s  grasp,  undisguisedly  and  openly;  but  she 
went  further  :  she  complicated  the  tangle  of  confusion  which 
shrouded  the  future  of  the  Near  East  by  trying  to  establish  a 
hegemony  in  the  .iEgean.  By  laying  hands  on  Rhodes  she  encour¬ 
aged  other  Turco-Greek  isles  to  declare  themselves  autonomous, 
thus  creating  an  entirely  fresh  problem  in  the  jarring  conflict  of 
interests  ;  but  the  Balkan  struggle  may  bring  about  a  final  solution 
to  the  islands’  question. 

England  and  France  alone  can  claim  to  have  abstained  from 
active  intrigue  in  Turkey’s  destinies ;  but  they  recognise  they 
have  been  no  too  ardent  supporters  of  the  newr  regime  in  Turkey, 
whether  in  saving  it  from  itself  or  in  counselling  forbearance  on 
the  part  of  its  enemies,  as  the  Italian  war  and  its  Dardanelles 
incidents  must  convince  us. 

What  then  are  the  main  features  of  the  facts  shown,  facts 
which  have  been  understated  rather  than  exaggerated?  We  see 
Turkey  surrounded  by  enemies  wdthin  and  without,  and  herself 
the  worst  enemy  of  all  by  her  continued  misgovernment  of  her 
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subjects.  Of  the  Great  Powers  least  antagonistic  to  her,  the 
best  seem  indifferent  to  her  fate,  while  others,  through  hatred 
of  Moslem  misrule  and  in  view  of  further  expansion,  when  not 
at  war  with  her,  are  constantly  mobilising  on  her  frontiers. 

How,  even  if  Turkey’s  “Yenezelos”  do  appear  on  the  scene, 
can  she  hope  to  stave  off  such  a  pack  of  hungry  wolves? 
Austria  has  let  it  be  known  that  Albania  is  her  care  for  the  future, 
and  that  Salonica  is  to  be  her  Balkan  port  when  the  day  comes. 
Italy  has  somewhat  similar  designs  in  Albania ;  Servia  and 
Montenegro  incidentally  both  claim  slices  bordering  on  the  same 
region.  Since  1878  the  vigorous  little  kingdom  of  Bulgaria  has 
never  hidden  its  desire,  intention,  nay,  resolve,  to  reach  the 
.^gean ;  while,  further,  the  Greeks  regard  Salonica  and  the  coast 
as  their  natural  heritage. 

So  much  for  European  Turkey,  w'hich  is  still  an  integral  part 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire  and  therefore  claimed  by  it  in  perpetuity  : 
while  Russia,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  retains  her  policy  of 
having  a  deciding  voice  in  all  that  appertains  to  the  Balkans. 

Passing  over  to  Asia  Minor,  we  cross  the  Dardanelles,  those 
historic  Straits  which  have  guided  the  policy  of  Europe  since  the 
days  of  the  Crimea.  Is  Russia  to  have  her  way,  and  when  the 
inevitable  “European  Conference”  settles  the  Balkan  war,  are 
the  Dardanelles  to  be  opened  to  our  quondam  enemy  and  semi- 
ally  of  to-day?  Open  them  and  Turkey’s  role  of  protector  of  the 
Mediterranean  w'aters  against  the  navies  of  the  Russian  colossus 
is  gone,  and  each  Power  must  protect  itself,  a  task  simple  enough 
in  these  days  of  smiling  friendship,  but  which  the  past  history 
of  Russia  will  scarcely  eliminate  from  our  field  of  vision. 

The  Bosphorus  itself,  with  its  superb  city,  cannot  but  fall  as 
a  share  of  the  spoils  to  the  mistress  of  the  Dardanelles. 

So  it  is  to  Asia  Minor  we  must  turn  in  the  hope  of  seeing  a 
brighter  outlook  ;  but  its  brightness  only  exists  in  so  far  as  there 
is  not  the  same  universal  presence  of  utter  gloom. 

The  advance  of  Russia  in  Persia,  the  fact  that  she  is  already 
mistress  of  the  Caucasus  with  its  Armenian  and  Mahommedan 
peoples,  that  the  concession  for  railw’ays  on  the  Caucasian 
frontier  has  been  reserved  for  her,  and,  above  all,  the  never- 
changing  trend  of  Russian  policy  and  diplomacy  towards  Turkey 
since  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  make  it  certain  that  the 
day  is  not  far  distant  when  a  large  slice  of  territory  around  Mt. 
Ararat  and  Erzeroum  will  pass  into  Russian  hands. 

Will  England’s  sphere  of  influence  be  in  the  south  around 
Mesopotamia,  on  a  parallel  with  Russia’s  and  Britain’s  spheres 
in  Persia,  and  in  each  case  adjoining  them? 

And  has  not  the  Cyprus  Convention  long  been  a  dead  letter, 
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by  which  Great  Britain  is  to  resist  any  attempt  at  territorial 
aggrandisement  by  Kussia  in  Asia  Minor,  or  is  its  vitality  some¬ 
what  of  the  same  nature  as  that  of  the  still  recent  Anglo-Rijssian 
Convention  to  respect  the  independence  of  Persia? 

When  Arabia  sees  the  downfall  of  Turkish  prestige,  her 
constant  rebellions  against  Ottoman  misrule  will  come  to  a  head, 
and  the  oft-formulated  demand  for  local  autonomy  made  in  the 
Yemen  and  elsew'here  would  result  in  a  climax-  -a  climax  in 
which  the  possibility  of  European  interference  must  not  be  lightly 
discounted. 

The  problem  of  Syria,  where  France  has  special  interests,  and 
which  has  failed  so  far  to  relish  the  blessings  of  Turkish  rule, 
would  surely  be  on  the  tapis  ;  while  further  north  the  coast  fringe 
of  Asia  Minor  on  the  iEgean,  with  its  preponderating  Greek 
population — the  Ionia  of  the  ancients — would  likewise  be  in  a 
ferment. 

Finally,  in  Crete  the  casual  observer  certainly  believed  that  the 
depth  of  the  Powers’  diplomacy  lay  in  the  word  “wait.”  After 
having  kept  the  probability  of  the  removal  of  Turkish  suzerainty 
open  for  years,  on  the  next  favourable  opportunity,  i.e.,  complica¬ 
tions,  as  at  the  end  of  the  present  war,  Turkey  will  be  persuaded 
or  forced  into  bartering  or  abandoning  her  claims  over  Crete,  on 
which  the  island  will  be  at  once  annexed  to  Greece. 

On  August  15th  Count  Berchtold  suddenly  put  forward  an 
innocent  looking  proposal  for  autonomy  to  the  Balkans  in  the 
interests  of  Turkey  which  at  once  excited  Russia’s  wrath.  Indeed, 
the  Novoe  Vremya  asked  who  was  there  to  believe  in  Austria’s 
disinterestedness  so  soon  after  she  had  annexed  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina,  and  demanded  as  a  proof  of  good  faith  a  declaration 
that  Austria  would  keep  her  hands  off  the  Sanjak  of  Novibazar. 

Did  Austrian  proposals  really  foreshadow  further  action  by  the 
Dual  Monarchy  in  Macedonia?  Bulgaria,  at  least,  believed  so, 
even  if  Turkey  were  duped,  and  a  war-fever  was  soon  raging  there 
clamouring  for  an  advance  southwards  before  it  was  too  late. 

And  as  the  Berchtold  proposals  resulted  in  raising  afresh  the 
Near  Eastern  question,  and  are  the  stepping-stone  to  that 
most  dangerous  experiment — a  European  conference  on  the  Near 
East — then  Germany’s  claims  in  Turkey  must  be  considered.  As 
Dr.  Karl  Peters  has  frankly  declared,  the  whole  point  of  German 
policy  is  that  she  is  demanding  imperiously  her  place  in  the  sun  : 
and  if  parts  of  the  Turkish  Empire  are  being  appropriated,  either 
Germany  wdll  have  her  share  or  a  quid  pro  quo,  and  the  Agadir 
incident  shows  she  will  not  put  on  gloves  when  getting  it. 

And  now  how  is  all  this  to  end? 

In  the  eyes  of  Young  Turkey,  Tripoli  had  to  remain  an  integral 
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part  of  the  Empire,  and  its  loss  meant  the  recognition  that 
regenerated  Turkey,  too,  is  to  be  dismembered.  The  Turks 
feel  as  a  team  in  a  tug-of-war,  with  the  united  (?)  forces  of 
Christendom  pulling  against  them.  Give  in  one  inch  now  and 
the  victory  is  lost  :  the  final  pulling  over  will  then  be  but  a 
question  of  time  ;  they  realised  this  when  they  abandoned  Tripoli. 

The  Islamic  world,  too,  if  we  may  credit  competent,  even  if 
j)rejudiced  critics,  is  likely  to  be  very  restless  when  seeing  Turkey 
driven  out  of  her  strongholds,  and  if  active  co-operation  is  not 
contemplated,  contemptuous  or  rough  handling  of  the  Caliph’s 
Empire  will  create  at  least  a  counter-effect  among  Mahommedans 
under  European  sway  the  intensity  and  seriousness  of  which  is 
apt  to  be  underestimated. 

If  Turkey  is  to  be  driven  out  of  most  of  her  dominions,  there 
will  be  heavy  fighting ;  but  is  Europe  united  in  its  resolve  to  oust 
the  Turk? 

The  answer  must  be  “Yes,  united  in  its  resolve  but  not  in 
the  manner.”  And  when  many  nations  all  decide  to  play  grab, 
and  each  seizes  on  the  same  spoils,  it  is  then  that  the  European 
crisis  is  on  us,  and  if  war  is  to  be  averted,  no  one  can  foresee 
how  at  present.  Partition  in  Turkey  would  be  preluded  by  a 
European  Conference,  quite  possibly  that  with  which  the  present 
war  w'ill  have  to  terminate. 

The  Dehats,  in  referring  to  Count  Berchtold’s  scheme,  said, 
“Can  it  be  that  he  is  paving  the  w^ay  for  a  crisis?  A  Conference 
would  only  accentuate  the  dissensions  already  existing  between 
the  Powers  and  create  new  ones.  The  Powers  of  the  Triple 
Entente  should  be  careful  not  to  thrust  their  heads  into  such  a 
wasp’s  nest.” 

This  is  true,  but  the  problem  of  a  chess-match  half-played  is 
not  solved  by  refusing  to  make  any  fresh  move. 

Once  we  see  the  dangers  that  lie  ahead,  and  once  we  realise 
that  inaction  in  policy  is  quite  as  dangerous  as  action — as  our 
past  history  warns  us  repeatedly — then  perhaps  we  may  pluck  up 
courage  and  either  act  in  this  Near  Eastern  crisis  by  a  forward 
policy,  or  at  least  decide  definitely  what  we  wish  and  keep  to  it. 
To  wish  to  drift  along  with  the  others  is  no  wush. 

What  is  Great  Britain’s  policy? 

For  nearly  a  century  she  has  struggled  to  keep  Russia  behind 
the  Dardanelles,  and  now  her  new-found  bugbear  in  the  spectre 
of  Germany  finds  her  dallying  with  Russia,  and  maybe  ready  to 
look  on  the  opening  of  the  Straits  in  a  spirit  bordering  on 
encouragement. 

The  whole  question  is  whether  Turkey  is  to  remain  the  bulwark 
State,  or  if  we  prefer  to  open  up  the  endless  possibilities  of  an 
VOL.  xcii.  N.s.  4  c 
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entirely  new  situation,  and  be  a  party,  willing  or  unwilling,  to 
the  eventual  partition  of  Turkey,  w'ith  all  the  fresh  problems  it 
will  entail. 

With  Turkey  well  governed  and  intact  in  the  Balkans,  on  the 
Marmora,  and  in  Asia  Minor,  the  menace  of  Bussia  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  of  the  new  factor,  Germany,  would  have  been 
eliminated,  while  Austria  and  Italy  would  be  effectually  silenced. 
But  if  the  territorial  aspirations  of  Austria  and  Italy  in  European 
Turkey  he  satisfied  now,  probably  the  Balkan  States  must  fight 
or  be  hemmed  in  for  ever  and  irretrievably — and  this  means  the 
Near  Eastern  question  in  one  of  its  most  virulent  forms. 

But  for  Turkey  to  succeed  in  converting  any  of  her  provinces 
into  regions  of  peaceful  prosperity  now  seems  almost  a  Utopian 
ideal,  and  such  a  consummation,  even  if  possible  (Europe  pre¬ 
tended  to  believe  in  it  four  years  ago),  could  only  be  arrived  at 
by  an  out  and  out  strengthening  of  Turkey’s  hands.  The  only 
Powers  that  could  find  any  advantage  in  such  a  policy  would  be 
France  and  England.  Let  us  suppose  we  acted  alone. 

Such  action  would  be  little  short  of  an  alliance  on  our  part ; 
for  we  should  have  to  finance  and  aid  Turkey  in  right  govern¬ 
ment  in  such  manner  that  to  be  an  Ottoman  subject  would 
become  actually  desirable,  instead  of  as  at  present  a  matter  of 
pity.  Even  if  the  Turks  were  willing  for  such  a  complete 
tutelage,  w'hich  is  unlikely,  could  we  be  prepared  to  give  ours, 
and  thus  brave  the  jealousy  of  the  disappointed  ambitions,  not 
only  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  but  also  of  at  least  one  member  of 
the  Triple  Entente?  We  might  avoid  a  world’s  catastrophe  by 
this,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  catastrophe  occurred,  this 
time  we  should  be  one  of  the  tw'o  chief  parties  concerned,  instead 
of  one  of  many  parties. 

And  the  second  alternative — drifting  wfith  events.  Here,  at 
least,  it  is  no  pretence  of  reading  the  future  when  w'e  say  that 
there  are  overwhelming  odds  pointing  to  the  speedy  dislocation  of 
several  portions  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  this  will  be  followed 
by  a  situation  so  critical  that  each  must  act. 

Has  Great  Britain  staked  out  her  claim  in  this  country  that 
lies  on  the  high  road  to  our  Indian  Empire?  Is  she  agreed  as 
to  what  the  others  are  to  have,  what  is  to  be  left  to  diminished 
Turkey,  and  what  she  wdll  keep  herself?  Has  the  Agadir  incident 
happened  all  in  vain,  and  are  we  to  be  face  to  face  with  a  crisis 
in  which  we  shall  scramble  into  danger,  but  perhaps  not  out  of 
it?  If  this  disruption  of  Turkey  is  destined  to  happen,  and  none 
can  gainsay  its  probability,  let  Great  Britain  at  least  take  her 
friends  into  her  confidence,  as  far  as  France,  Russia,  and  she 
can  agree,  and  come  to  the  Conference  table  with  a  fixed  pro- 
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gramme,  a  tirm  front,  and  such  united  force  ready  behind  her  as 
to  see  that  her  wishes  are  respected  as  much  as  they  were  in  the 
days  of  Beaconsfield. 

And  with  that  name  we  may  close.  We  kept  to  the  letter 
of  his  Berlin  Treaty  in  keeping  the  Turk  in  Europe,  but 
neglected  the  spirit  in  not  attempting  to  co-operate  with  him  so 
as  to  avoid  the  inevitable  misgovernment  which  his  unaided  rule 
produces.  To  have  done  so  would  have  changed  Balkan  and 
Ottoman  history  from  one  long  tale  of  oppression  and  rebellion 
to  a  record  of  peaceful  prosperity. 

Is  it  still  too  late  to  act? 

If  so,  what  is  to  be  our  policy? 

“.An  Onlooker.” 
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If  we  are  all  Socialists  now,  as  the  late  Sir  William  Harcourt 
said,  we  do  not  all  view  Socialistic  legislation  from  the  same 
standpoint.  The  “Act  to  amend  the  Law  with  respect  to  com¬ 
pensation  to  workmen  for  accidental  injuries  suffered  in  the  course 
of  their  employment,”  which  was  passed  in  1897  and  extended 
in  1900,  and  is  generally  known  as  the  Workmen’s  Compensation 
Act,  has  been  characterised  as  both  Socialistic  and  Anti-Socialistic. 
It  was  for  a  time  denounced  by  workmen  even  whilst  they  sought 
to  bring  other  than  dangerous  trades  under  its  scope.  It  has  been 
approved  by  some  employers  even  whilst  others  complained  that 
it  was  unjust  in  operation,  and  formed  an  onerous  burden  upon 
industries.  It  has  been,  in  short,  both  banned  and  blessed  in  the 
same  breath,  and  although  both  sides  are  ready  to  pick  holes  in 
it,  no  one  now  desires  to  abandon  it.  The  original  measure  was 
full  of  anomalies,  and  it  introduced  a  new  principle  into  the 
industrial  system.  Whether  that  principle  is  ethically  right  or 
wrong  we  need  not  stop  to  consider.  It  has  been  adopted  by 
Parliament  and  the  country,  and  will  certainly  never  be 
abandoned  now,  however  much  it  may  yet  have  to  be  modified. 

The  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act  which  came  into  force  on 
July  1st,  1898,’  and  was  extended  in  1906,  was  largely  framed  on 
the  Factories  Act,  and  was  intended  to  cover  the  so-called 
dangerous  trades  only.  ’Phe  Amending  Act  of  1900  included  farm 
labourers,  gardeners,  and  the  like,  but  did  not  otherwise  alter  the 
scope  of  the  measure.  The  Act  of  1906  did  alter  the  whole  scope 
because  it  included  all  trades  and  occupations  not  specially  ex¬ 
cluded.  This  is  a  wide  difference.  While  no  profit  is  to  lie 
derived  by  comparing  the  Act  as  passed  with  previous  proiiosals, 
it  is  desirable,  without  political  animus,  to  consider  in  the  light 
of  experience  that  Act  as  it  now  exists,  and  on  its  merits,  as  an 
attempt  to  make  an  industry  bear  its  own  risks,  and  to  throw  upon 
that  industry  the  burden  of  relieving  those  who  suffer  bodily 
injury  in  the  prosecution  of  it.  Although  the  Act  has  partially 
failed  in  that,  its  original  object,  it  has  undoubtedly  been  of  great 
benefit  to  the  working  classes.  If  unexpected  difficulties  have 
occurred  in  the  interpretation  and  application  of  the  measure, 
unexpected  qualities  have  been  revealed.  And  if  employers  began 
by  regarding  it  with  serious  apprehension  not  unmixed  with 
dismay,  they  have  come  to  recognise  that  its  consequences  are 
not  so  dreadful  as  they  had  feared. 

(1)  The  new  amending  Act  came  into  force  on  July  1st,  1907. 
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To  begin  with,  then,  the  Compensation  Act  established  the 
principle  that  when  a  man  is  injured  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
his  employment  (without  wilful  misconduct  on  his  part),  he  is 
entitled  to  be  compensated  for  that  injury  from  the  industry  in 
which  it  occurred.  But  it  also  established  the  principle  that  the 
risk  should  be  divided  between  the  employer  and  the  employee 
in  so  far  as  it  is  a  risk  incident  to  the  business  and  not  attach¬ 
ing  to  the  negligence  or  fault  of  the  employer.  Thus  the 
comj)ensation  for  total  or  partial  incapacitation  for  work  resulting 
from  injury  was  fixed  at  half  wages. 

Further,  the  Act  was  of  a  gratuitous  character  in  this  respect 
that  it  supplemented  without  impairing  whatever  other  rights 
to  compensation  a  man  might  possess.  Such  claims  might  be 
either  at  common  law  for  accidents  due  to  the  negligence 
of,  or  the  want  of  proper  care  by,  the  employer,  under  which 
there  is  no  limit  to  the  amount  of  damages  a  jury  may  award ; 
or  under  the  Employers’  Liability  Act,  1880,  under  which 
an  employer  is  liable  for  rejiaration  when  a  workman  is  injured 
through  the  fault  or  negligence  of  any  responsible  agent  or  servant 
of  the  employei’.  Under  both  these  statutes  the  liability  of 
employers  is  defined,  and  under  the  Act  of  1880  the  limit  of 
damages  in  the  case  of  death  resulting  from  accident  is  a  sum 
equal  to  three  years’  w^ages.  But  under  the  Compensation  Act, 
the  liability  of  the  employer  extends  to  practically  all  accidents 
incidental  to  the  occupation,  however  caused  (if  not  due  to  the 
serious  and  wilful  misconduct  of  the  injured) ;  the  minimum 
allowance  to  total  dependants  in  case  of  death  was  fixed  at  i‘150  ; 
and  the  allowance  during  disablement  is  half  wages  (not  to  exceed 
I'l  per  week)  without  limit  of  time.  Moreover,  under  the  Com¬ 
pensation  Act  an  employer  is  liable  for  injuries  to  workmen 
(unployed  by  his  sub -contractor,  and  he  cannot  contract  himself  out 
of  his  liabilities,  without  providing  as  great,  or  greater,  benefits. 

Tt  may  be  taken  that  one  result  of  the  Act  has  been  to  direct 
more  attention  to  the  causes  of  accidents.  For  employers  have 
now  not  merely  anxiety  to  avoid  the  payment  of  penalties  to 
which  they  were  liable  under  the  Factory  Acts,  they  must  also 
protect  themselves  against  the  consequences  of  not  taking  pre¬ 
cautions  to  avoid  these  penalties.  Yet  an  employer  can  neither 
supervise  every  workman  and  every  machine-tool  he  employs 
nor  get  rid  of  responsibility  by  delegating  the  duty  of  inspection 
and  supervision  to  others.  The  employer  is,  no  doubt,  in  this 
difficult  position  that  he  is  as  liable  for  the  action  or  inaction 
of  his  agents,  the  foremen,  as  he  is  for  the  carelessness,  culpable 
or  otherwise,  of  his  men.  There  is  really  no  relief  for  him  in 
the  plea  of  contributory  negligence. 
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The  report  of  the  Departmental  Committee  on  accidents  in 
places  under  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Acts  states  that  the 
evidence  on  the  subject  of  the  increase  or  decrease  of  the  accident 
risk  was  largely  composed  of  inferences  and  probabilities ;  but 
after  weighing  all  the  material  bearing  on  the  question  which 
they  could  collect,  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  accident 
risk  for  the  years  from  1897  to  1907  probably  remained  almost 
constant,  any  increase  due  to  increase  of  machinery  and  greater 
pressure  being  counteracted  by  improved  inspection  and  the 
greater  care  resulting  from  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act. 
Since  1907  there  has  been  a  tendency  for  the  accident  risk  to 
decrease,  and  this  result  is  due  partly  to  the  greater  care 
resulting  from  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act,  partly  to 
the  greater  experience  of  employers  in  the  efficient  guarding 
of  machinery,  and  partly  to  the  efforts  of  the  factory  inspectors. 
If  any  increase  took  place  in  the  class  of  unpreventable 
accidents,  improvement  has  been  effected  as  regards  prevent¬ 
able  accidents.  There  must  always  be  a  number  of  accidents 
which  no  care  can  foresee  or  prevent,  and  it  seems  possible  that 
the  increase  of  machinery  and  the  increased  speed  and  pressure 
of  work  have  enlarged  this  class  of  accidents.  The  increase  of 
reported  accidents  up  to  1907,  however,  was  due  almost  entirely 
to  increased  reporting.  Since  that  date  the  increase  in  reporting 
has  been  marked,  and  the  effect  of  decreased  risk  has  accordingly 
shown  itself  in  the  figures  of  reported  accidents. 

It  is  well-nigh  impossible  in  all  but  rare  instances  to  prove 
“serious  and  wilful  misconduct”  on  the  part  of  an  injured 
workman.  In  common  law,  with  regard  to  contributory  negli¬ 
gence,  it  has  been  laid  down  that  mere  negligence  or  want  of 
ordinary  care  or  caution  would  not  disentitle  a  man  to  recover, 
unless  it  were  such  as  to  be  a  material  element  in  the  causation 
of  the  accident,  and  that  but  for  that  negligence  or  want  6f 
ordinary  care  and  caution  the  misfortune  could  not  have  hap¬ 
pened.  Under  the  Compensation  Act  in  few  cases  brought  into 
Court  has  the  plea  of  “serious  and  wilful  misconduct”  on  the 
part  of  the  workman  been  sustained.  As  a  rule,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  judgments  have  been  to  the  effect  that  rashness  and 
gross  carelessness  form  no  bar  to  a  claim  for  compensation, 
and  that  the  mere  fact  of  disobedience  to  orders  or  neglect  of 
rules  drawn  up  for  the  safety  of  workmen  does  not  relieve  the 
employer.  Legal  definition  of  rashness  or  gross  carelessness  is 
difficult ,  and  as  to  neglect  of  the  rules  there  is  always  the  possible 
plea  that  the  injured  man  infringed  the  regulations  not  in  his 
own  interest,  but  in  the  interests  of  his  employer  and  in  the 
zeal  of  his  employment. 

No  portion  of  the  Act  has  occasioned  more  litigation  and  more 
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controversy  than  the  term  “Accident  arising  out  of,  and  in 
course  of,  the  employment.”  On  the  one  side  it  has  been  con¬ 
tended  that  an  employer  is  liable  for  compensation  for  any 
accident  happening  on  his  premises  during  working  hours,  saving 
only  in  the  event  of  “  serious  and  wilful  misconduct  ”  on  the 
part  of  the  man.  On  the  other  side  it  has  been  contended  that 
an  employer  is  only  liable  when  the  accident  happened  to  a 
workman  engaged  in  his  own  proper  w'ork,  and  when  doing 
that  work  in  the  way  in  which  he  was  told  to  do  it.  In  effect, 
the  Courts  have  held  that  liability  attaches  even  when  the 
workman  has  done  his  work  negligently,  or  has  neglected  or 
violated  instructions,  or  has  gone  out  of  his  own  sphere  of  work 
to  assist  in  something  else.  But  the  Courts  have  also  properly 
held  that  no  liability  attaches  if  the  man  is  injured  when  doing 
what  he  was  forbidden  to  do,  or  in  doing  something  for  his  own, 
and  not  for  his  employer’s,  purposes. 

It  would  seem  that  in  practice  the  original  Act  has  been  made 
to  cover  more  than  it  was  intended  or  expected  to  do,  but  it 
also  failed  in  one  material  respect.  As  drafted,  it  did  not 
lay  all  the  liability  for  accidents  upon  the  employment.  The 
.\ct  made  any  dock,  wharf,  quay,  warehouse,  machinery,  or 
plant,  to  which  any  provision  of  the  Factory  Acts  applies,  by 
reference  a  “factory”  under  the  Compensation  Act.  But  it 
did  not  make  a  “factory”  wherever  an  employer’s  workmen 
might  be  employed.  If  they  were  sent  away  to  do  work  at  a 
distance  from  the  factory — as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  en¬ 
gineers  sent  to  fit  up  or  repair  machinery  on  board  a  ship  or 
in  some  other  factory — the  provisions  of  the  original  Act  did  not 
necessarily  follow  them.  In  an  engine  shop  itself  the  smallest 
injury  to  one  of  the  workers  would  be  promptly  and  adequately 
compensated  ;  in  outwork  the  most  serious  injury  even  unto  death 
might  receive  nothing  under  the  Act  of  1897.  If  compensation  for 
injury,  fatal  or  non-fatal,  is  justly  exigible  from  the  employer  of 
the  labour,  it  should  be  a  liability  on  that  labour  w’herever  it  is 
employed.  To  put  the  matter  on  a  just  basis,  an  employer’s 
“factory”  or  premises  should  extend  to  wherever  his  men  are 
engaged  on  his  business  in  the  actual  operations  of  his  trade — 
at  all  events  within  the  four  corners  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
This  may  seem  a  large  order,  but  a  little  reflection  will  show 
that  it  is  the  inevitable  and  logical  application  of  the  principle 
accepted  and  embodied  in  the  Act. 

As  it  was  first  framed,  the  Act  afforded  protection  in  places,  not 
in  trades.  A  workman  might  be  one  day  under  it,  and  another 
day  outside  of  it,  though  engaged  in  precisely  the  same  work. 
Thus,  a  builder’s  carter  was  held  entitled  to  compensation  for 
injury  caused  whilst  he  was  loading  his  cart  with  timber  near 
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a  building  on  which  his  employer  was  engaged ;  but  if  the  injurv 
had  happened  after  he  had  driven  his  cart  along  the  street 
he  would  not  have  been  compensated.  A  miller’s  carter,  for 
instance,  injured  whilst  delivering  flour  a  mile  or  two  awav 
from  the  mill,  had  no  case,  though  injured  in  the  course  of  his 
regular  employment,  and  without  “serious  or  wilful  misconduct" 
on  his  part.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  Act  did  not  do  all 
that  was  intended — provide  compensation  for  all  injuries  bv 
accident  in  the  scheduled  trades.  It  would  be  more  correct  to 
say  that  it  provided  compensation  for  all  accidents  occurring  at 
certain  places — namely,  in  or  about  a  railway,  mine,  or  factory, 
or  on  or  about  a  building  exceeding  thirty  feet  in  height,  or  at 
which  mechanical  power  was  employed. 

But  while  the  Act  of  1897  fell  short  of  intention  in  this  respect, 
its  scope  was  really  wider  than  a  casual  reading  of  the  text  would 
suggest.  This  Act  did  not  exclude  any  persons  by  definition,  nor 
did  it  include  w'orkinen  by  specifying  the  trades  to  be  included. 
What  it  did  was  to  set  forth  the  conditions  of  the  “employment” 
to  which  the  provisions  should  apply.  Many  kinds  of  workmen 
or  labourers  may  be  temporarily  employed  “on,  in,  or  about 
a  railway,  factory,  mine,  quarry,  or  engineering  work,  or  any 
building  which  exceeds  thirty  feet  in  height,”  and  may  incur 
injury  during  such  temporary  employment.  And  thus  it  happened 
that  men  have  received  compensation  under  the  Act  who  would 
not  have  been  covered  in  their  own  regular  employment.  In 
fact,  a  man  might  be  at  one  moment  under  the  Act  and  at 
another  moment  outside  of  it,  on  the  same  day,  without  changing 
his  employment,  but  only  the  locality  of  his  work. 

The  plain  object  of  the  Act  is  to  provide  an  injured  workman 
with  money  proportionate  to  the  incapacity  caused  by  an  acci¬ 
dent.  The  natural  desire  of  the  workman  is  to  get  possession 
of  that  money  as  speedily  as  possible,  or  to  have  the  provision 
for  his  own  future,  or  the  future  of  his  dependants,  quickly 
placed  beyond  doubt.  But  if  he  is  working  for  a  small  employer, 
with  little  or  no  capital,  as  millions  of  our  w’age-earners  are  daily 
doing,  and  that  employer  is  unable  to  meet  the  claims  upon  him 
made  by  injured  workmen,  wherein  is  the  benefit  of  the  Act? 
Without  insurance  against  the  liabilities  thrown  upon  them  by 
the  Act,  the  great  body  of  employers  could  not  carry  on  their 
businesses  at  all.  Many  small  employers  are  not  even  rich 
enough  to  form  mutual  insurance  funds.  Their  liability  to  pay 
compensation  is  nothing  to  the  injured  workmen  if  they  have  not 
the  wherewithal  to  pay.  But  so  long  as  they  can  insure,  and  the 
law  allows  the  workman  a  first  charge  upon  the  insurance  money 
fin  the  event  of  his  employer’s  bankruptcy),  then  the  employer’s 
insurance  of  his  risk  is  really  the  insurance  of  the  workman’s 
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right.  Tt  is  surjirising  that  the  Trade  Union  leaders  did  not  at 
once  perceive  this.  Their  first  denunciations  of  insurance  against 
liability  for  accidents  was  even  less  reasonable  than  would  be 
denunciation  of  insurance  against  fire  because  arson  is  occasionally 
committed.  Perhaps  the  most  disappointing  thing  about  the 
Compensation  Act,  however,  has  been  the  neglect  or  inability  of 
the  working  classt's  to  study  it  seriously  in  all  its  aspects. 

One  of  the  most  serious  allegations  against  the  Act  has  been 
that  it  has  caused,  or  is  causing,  old  men  to  be  driven  out  of 
employment.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  basis  for  this 
assumption ;  nevertheless,  the  allegation  is  misleading.  The 
argument  is  that,  as  old  men  have  almost  certainly,  and  young 
lads  have  only  rarely,  dependants  upon  them,  the  interest  of  the 
employer  is  to  employ  no  old  men  at  all.  But  the  fact  is  that 
a  workman  of  sixty  is  much  less  likely  to  have  dependants  on 
him  than  is  a  young  married  man  of  thirty,  and  if  the  effect  of 
the  Act  is  to  restrict  employment  to  those  to  whom  the  smallest 
potential  liability  attaches,  it  will  not  be  the  men  in  the  prime 
of  life  who  will  have  the  preference.  And  then  there  is  another 
consideration.  Compensation  is  not  for  fatal  accidents  only,  but 
also  for  total  or  partial  disablement.  The  compensation  for  total 
or  partial  incapacity  is  50  per  cent,  of  the  average  weekly 
earnings  of  the  workman  during  the  twelve  months  previous  to 
the  accident,  provided  that  average  percentage  does  not  exceed 
a  payment  of  one  pound  per  week.  This  payment  continues 
“during  the  incapacity,”  so  that  a  young  man  of  five-and-twenty 
earning  full  wages  as  an  artisan  may  become  entitled  to  a  pension 
of  a  pound  a  week  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  That  plainly  involves 
a  much  heavier  burden  on  the  employer  than  a  similar  accident 
in  the  case  of  a  man  of  sixty  would  do.  In  the  case  of  the  young 
man  the  liability  may  conceivably  continue  for  fifty  or  sixty 
years ;  in  the  case  of  the  old  man  it  could  hardly  last  more  than 
twenty  years.  Herein  may  be  found  a  reason  for  giving  preference 
to  the  employment  of  old  men,  instead  of  discharging  them.  If 
there  is  decreased  and  decreasing  employment  for  old  men  in 
industrial  pursuits,  we  must  look  for  explanation  elsewhere  than 
to  the  terms  of  the  Compensation  Act,  as,  for  instance,  to  the 
operation  of  Trade  Unionism.  The  policy  of  the  Trade  Unions 
is  to  secure  equality  of  wages  for  their  members.  The  natural 
result  of  this  policy  is  for  employers  to  refuse  employment  to 
all  who  are  not  physically  able  to  yield  a  full  return  in  labour 
for  the  “standard”  wage.  Thus  it  is  that  old  men  are  displaced 
by  their  younger  fellow’  T'^nionists  in  the  struggle  for  existence. 
It  is  unfortunately  the  case  that  many  employers  have  had  to 
discontinue  trying  to  provide  for  old  servants,  by  giving  them 
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light  jobs  at  moderate  wages,  because  of  the  interference  of  the 
Trade  Unions.  They  are  still  further  discouraged  by  the  liabilities 
under  the  Com[)ensation  Acts. 

There  are  two  serious  features  in  the  Act  in  this  connection 
that  call  for  mention.  An  old  man  is  more  readily  laid  aside 
by  a  comparatively  trifling  accident  than  a  young  man.  The 
old  man  is  not  only  more  easily  hurt ;  he  is  also  more  slow  in 
recovering,  and  perhaps  also  more  disposed  not  to  hasten  his 
recovery.  And  thus  it  is  that  the  number  of  claims  for  minor 
accidents  to  aged  workmen — accidents  not  serious  in  themselves, 
and  that  aforetime  would  have  been  regarded  as  just  among  the 
ills  of  life,  like  toothache  or  influenza,  that  must  be  endured 
until  cured --  have  multiplied  enormously.  In  some  large 
industries  these  claims  form  a  very  onerous  charge  on  production, 
and  are  undoubtedly  influencing  the  management  when  engaging 
new  hands. 

.\nd  another  thing  is  this — that  under  the  Act  it  may  often 
he  cheaper  to  kill  a  man  than  to  rescue  him  from  an  accident. 
This  is  a  brutal  way  of  putting  it,  perhaps,  but  it  is  true. 
According  to  the  scale  of  compensation  laid  down  in  the  original 
Act,  where  death  results  from  the  injury,  the  sum  to  be  paid 
to  the  total  dependants  is  to  be  at  least  T150,  or  a  sum  equal 
to  the  earnings  of  the  workman  during  the  three  years  preceding 
the  injury,  “but  not  exceeding  in  any  case  three  hundred  pounds.’’ 
The  maximum  liability  of  the  employer,  then,  in  the  case  of  the 
death  of  an  employee  resulting  from  injury  in  the  course  of 
his  emjdoyment  was  fixed  at  T300.  But  in  the  case  instanced 
above  of  a  young  man  of  twenty-five  or  so  who  is  so  injured  as 
to  be  incapacitated  for  life,  the  employer  may  be  liable  up  to  a 
pound  a  week  for  as  long  as  the  man  lives,  unless  he  can  commute 
for  a  lump  sum.  Now  the  basis  upon  which  commutation  is 
proposed  in  name  of  the  workman  is  usually  on  the  Government 
table  of  annuities.  Cases  are  known,  how’ever,  in  which  law 
agents  have  put  in  claims  for  lump  sums  of  T1,000,  T800,  T700, 
T500,  and  so  on,  when  commutation  was  mentioned. 

The  new  Act  marked  a  new  era  in  the  law  under  which 
employers  compensate  workmen  for  injuries.  The  old  common 
law’  gave  the  w'orkman  compensation  for  practically  nothing 
except  injury  resulting  from  his  employer’s  personal  fault,  for 
the  legal  doctrine  of  common  employment  saved  the  employer 
from  liability  for  the  fault  of  a  fellow  workman.  The  Employers’ 
Tiiability  Act  introduced  the  principle  of  vicarious  liability  of 
employers,  and  made  an  employer  liable  for  the  fault  of  a  person 
in  authority,  such  as  a  manager  or  foreman.  Many  kinds  of 
casualties,  how^ever,  were  left  uncovered,  and  there  still  remained 
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many  legal  answers  to  coniiiensation  claims.  The  scheme  of  com¬ 
pensation  introduced  in  1897  did  not  interfere  with  the  Employers’ 
Ijiahility  Act  of  1880,  but  it  provided  an  alternative  scheme  of 
compensation  and  to  a  large  extent  it  supplanted  the  former 
scheme.  The  new  Act  debars  a  claimant  from  carrying  his  case 
to  a  higher  Court,  except  for  the  decision  of  questions  of  law,  as 
appeal  is  allowed  under  the  Workmen’s  Com})ensation  Act.  The 
privilege  of  appealing  a  case  for  jury  trial,  however,  became  a 
scandal  so  clamant  that  all  classes  welcomed  an  alteration  of  the 
law.  The  vital  distinction  between  the  common  law  right,  and 
also  the  statutory  right  of  1880,  as  compared  with  the  scheme  of 
1897  extended  by  the  amending  Act  of  1906,  is  that  the  element 
of  fault  is  eliminated,  the  mere  occurrence  of  an  accident  being 
the  ground  for  the  compensation  claim.  A  few  typical  cases  may 
he  cited. 

It  is  a  provision  of  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act  that, 
to  entitle  a  workman  to  compensation,  the  accident  must  arise 
not  only  in  the  course  of  the  employment,  hut  also  out  of  it. 
Compensation  is  claimed  for  every  accident  that  arises  in  course 
of  the  employment,  whether  it  arises  out  of  it  or  not;  and  if 
compensation  is  refused,  the  employer  has  almost  invariably  to 
incur  the  expense  of  an  arbitration  and  of  a  stated  case  to  the 
Court  of  Appeal.  The  Courts  of  Appeal  are  now  taking  a 
stringent  view  of  the  cause  of  accidents,  and  are  rejecting  claims 
for  compensation  where  the  accident  was  not  properly  attributable 
to  a  risk  of  the  employment.  If  an  employee  goes  where  there 
is  no  need  to  go  and  does  what  there  is  no  need  to  do,  and  gets 
injured  thereby,  then  the  accident  does  not  arise  “out  of  his 
employment.”  To  recover  compensation  it  is  not  sufficient  for  a 
workman  merely  to  show  that  the  accident  arose  “in  course  of” 
his  employment;  he  must  show  that  it  also  arose  “out  of”  the 
employment.  In  the  case  of  Homer  v.  the  Niddrie  and  Benhar 
Coal  Company  (Limited),  the  workman,  a  miner,  claimed  com¬ 
pensation  for  injuries  sustained  by  him  in  one  of  the  defenders’ 
pits.  It  was  proved  that  Homer  was  sent  down  with  a  roadsman 
to  assist  the  latter  in  repairing  roads,  and  to  obey  his  instructions. 
On  the  way  they  halted  at  the  dock  head  in  order  to  enter  a 
cage  for  the  59  bottom.  The  roadsman  w^ent  off  to  send  a 
telephone  message,  and  told  Homer  to  wait  where  he  was;  but 
Homer  disobeyed  him,  and  when  endeavouring  to  follow'  him 
fell  dowm  a  shaft  and  w^as  hurt.  In  these  circumstances  the 
Sheriff  at  Edinburgh  found  that  the  accident  did  not  arise  out 
of  and  in  course  of  the  employment,  and  refused  the  claim 
for  compensation.  This  decision  w'as  appealed  to  the  Court  of 
Session,  and  the  Second  Division  of  the  Court  confirmed  the 
Sheriff’s  finding. 
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The  question  of  deciding  whether  or  not  an  accident  can  be 
said  to  arise  out  of  and  in  course  of  the  employment  is  often  a 
difficult  one,  and  the  difficulty  is  increased  by  apparently  contra¬ 
dictory  decisions  of  the  Courts.  As  an  example  of  apparent 
contradiction  we  take  two  decisions  by  the  First  Division  of  the 
Court  of  Session,  fn  Kerr  v.  Win.  Baird  and  Co.,  Limited, 
the  claimant’s  husband  was  a  miner  in  the  employment  of  the 
defenders  at  Xo.  1  Gilminscroft  Colliery.  The  pit  was  unsafe, 
and  was  worked  in  terms  of  the  Explosives  in  Coal  Mines  Order 
of  February  21st,  1910,  which  provided  that  only  “permitted” 
explosives  should  be  used,  that  the  charge  should  be  fired  by  a 
competent  person  appointed  in  writing  for  the  duty,  and  that 
the  detonators  should  be  under  the  control  of  some  jierson 
specially  appointed  in  writing,  and  should  be  issued  only  to  shot- 
firers,  the  detonators  being  kept  in  a  securely  locked  box.  One 
day,  after  the  shot-firer,  John  Bennie,  bad  left  the  mine,  the 
miner  Kerr  prepared  to  fire  a  shot  himself,  but  it  exploded 
prematurely  and  accidentally  and  fatally  injured  him.  There  was 
no  evidence  to  show  where  the  deceased  obtained  the  detonator. 
The  First  Division  of  the  Court  of  Session  held  that  the  deceased, 
being  a  miner,  took  upon  himself,  contrary  to  the  regulations, 
to  perforin  the  duties  of  shot-firer,  and  that  accordingly  the 
accident  did  not  arise  out  of  or  in  course  of  his  employment.  In 
contrast  is  the  case  of  Conway  v.  the  Pumpherston  Oil  Company, 
Limited.  There  the  claimants  were  the  father  and  mother  of 
Maurice  Conway,  who  died  as  a  result  of  injuries  sustained  in  an 
accident  in  the  defenders’  Xo.  3  Starlaw  Shale  Mine.  According 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Coal  Mines  Begulations  Acts  every 
working  place  in  a  mine  must  be  examined  by  a  specially 
ajipointed  foreman  before  the  mines  start  work,  and  no  miner  is 
entitled  to  go  to  his  working  place  until  he  has  received  per¬ 
mission  from  the  foreman  to  do  so.  If  a  foreman  fences  off  a  part 
of  the  mine  on  account  of  it  being  dangerous,  any  miner  who 
removes  or  crosses  the  fence  is  guilty  of  a  breach  of  the  statutory 
regulations.  On  the  morning  of  the  accident  the  place  where  the 
deceased  and  another  miner  had  been  working  was  found  by  the 
foreman  to  be  full  of  gas,  and  they  were  both  instructed  by  the 
foreman  not  to  work  there  that  day.  The  foreman  also  placed  a 
fence  across  the  entrance  to  the  working  place,  and  chalked  on 
it  :  “Xo  road  up  here.”  The  men  started  work  elsewhere,  and 
some  time  afterwards  the  deceased  left  his  mate  to  get  a  pick, 
without  stating  the  errand  on  which  he  was  going.  His  mat*' 
surmised  what  the  errand  was,  and  shouted  after  him  to  go  to 
another  place  to  get  the  pick  ;  but  it  was  evident  that  the  deceased , 
who  was  about  50  feet  away,  had  not  heard  the  instructions. 
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because  he  entered  the  forbidden  working  place  to  get  the  pick, 
and  the  gas  was  ignited  by  the  naked  lamp  in  his  cap.  The 
Court  of  Session  held  that  the  deceased’s  act  was  disobedience, 
and  nothing  more,  and  the  mere  fact  that  he  went  to  the  for¬ 
bidden  place  did  not  take  him  out  of  the  scope  of  his  employment. 
In  Kerr's  case  disobedience  of  the  regulations  took  the  man  out 
oi  the  scope  of  his  employment,  but  in  Conway’s  case  disobedience 
of  the  regulations  had  no  such  effect,  although  in  each  case  the 
miner  was  doing  something  to  further  his  work.  In  each  case  the 
Sheriff’s  decision  was  overturned  by  the  Court. 

In  Poulton  L\  Kelsall  the  applicant  was  a  storeman  employed 
by  a  fruit  merchant  in  Manchester.  As  the  carters  there  were 
on  strike,  Poulton  offered  to  take  charge  of  a  cart  and  convey 
goods  from  the  railway  station  to  his  master’s  premises,  and  he 
duly  performed  this  work.  One  day  when  going  home  after  his 
work  was  finished  he  passed  through  the  market-place,  and  was 
there  attacked  and  injured  by  two  strikers.  For  this  injury  he 
claimed  compensation,  and  the  County  Court  judge  made  an  award 
in  his  favour.  On  appeal,  however,  the  Court  held  that  as  the 
man  was  away  from  his  employment,  and  was  on  his  way  home, 
the  accident  did  not  happen  in  the  course  of  his  employment. 
This  is  in  accordance  with  a  large  number  of  decisions,  and  the 
line  of  demarcation  of  employment  must  be  drawn  somewhere. 
If  the  workman  is  sent  on  an  errand  the  master  remains  respon¬ 
sible,  but  in  this  case  the  workman  was  on  his  way  home. 

Of  im[)ortance  to  shipowners  was  a  judgment  delivered  by  the 
House  of  Lords  in  an  appeal  by  Maria  Turnbull  IMarshall,  widow 
of  Charles  William  Marshall,  North  Shields,  against  the  owners 
of  the  steam  trawler  Wild  Rose,  of  North  Shields.  The  husband 
of  the  afipellant  was  second  engineer  of  the  trawler  when  it  was 
moored  in  the  harbour-basin  of  Aberdeen.  The  trawler  remained 
in  the  harbour-basin  for  the  purpose  of  taking  in  bunker  coal,  and 
the  captain  gave  orders  that  steam  was  to  be  up  at  midnight. 
Marshall  and  the  first  engineer  went  ashore  in  the  evening,  and 
shortly  after  ten  o’clock  returned  and  went  to  their  berths.  It 
was  a  very  hot  night,  and  Marshall  after  a  while  got  up  and  went 
on  deck  to  cool  himself.  Both  engineers  were  in  the  habit  of 
going  on  deck  to  cool  themselves  at  night  and  sitting  on  the  rail 
dressed  as  they  wei’e  when  lying  down.  On  the  night  in  question 
Marshall  was  not  seen  again ,  and  his  body  was  afterwards  found 
in  the  water  directly  below  the  rail  where  he  w-as  in  the  habit  of 
sitting  in  hot  weather.  The  County  Court  judge  decided  that 
Marshall  was  drowned  by  accident  arising  out  of  and  in  the  course 
of  his  emjdoyraent,  and  an  award  was  made  in  favour  of  the 
appellant  for  C‘300  and  costs.  The  Court  of  Appeal  overturned 
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this  decision  on  the  ground  that  while  the  accident  arose  in  the 
course  of  employment,  it  did  not  arise  out  of  the  employment. 

The  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  a  claim  for  compensa¬ 
tion  by  the  widow  of  the  murdered  Newcastle  cashier  shows  the 
comprehensive  nature  of  the  Act.  The  deceased  was  a  cashier  in 
the  employment  of  the  Stobswood  Coal  Company.  It  was  part 
of  his  duty  to  carry  money  to  the  colliery  for  the  weekly  pay,  and 
w  hile  travelling  to  the  colliery  with  a  large  sum  of  money  he  was 
murdered  in  a  railway  carriage.  His  widow  claimed  compensation 
from  the  employers,  and  her  claim  was  upheld  by  the  County 
Court  judge.  Against  this  decision  the  employers  appealed,  and 
the  Court  of  Appeal  upheld  the  judgment.  It  may  appear  sur¬ 
prising  to  apply  the  term  “  accident  ”  to  a  murder  deliberately 
planned  and  executed,  but  a  decision  in  favour  of  the  employers 
would  have  been  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  intention  of  the  Act. 
The  statute  provides  that  compensation  is  to  be  paid  for 
“accidents”  which  arise,  not  only  “in  course  of,”  but  also  “out 
of  ”  the  employment.  It  was  admitted  that  the  deceased  met  his 
death  in  the  course  of  his  employment,  but  it  was  contended  for 
the  colliery  company  that  the  death  was  not  due  to  an  accident, 
and  that  in  any  event  the  accident — if  it  were  such — did  not  rise 
“out  of”  the  employment.  The  Court  of  Appeal  negatived  both 
of  these  contentions. 

Under  the  1897  Act  the  party  liable  was  the  “undertaker,”  an 
expression  the  use  of  which  led  to  much  litigation.  jNIuch  in¬ 
genuity  was  expended  in  showing  that  there  are  undertakers  who 
are  not  in  the  statutory  sense  employers,  as  there  are  employeis 
who  are  not  in  the  statutory  sense  undertakers.  The  language 
of  the  new  Act  was  made  comprehensive  in  this  matter.  The 
person  liable  to  the  workman  is  “his  employer,”  the  person  with 
whom  he  is  under  a  contract  of  service,  even  although  the  work 
he  may  be  doing  is  that  of  someone  else.  The  new  Act  broadened 
the  employment.  The  1897  Act  applied  only  to  certain  under¬ 
takings,  such  as  factories,  railways,  mines,  and  quarries,  and 
even  to  these  in  a  limited  sense,  for  all  the  specified  employments 
w-ere  subject  to  most  varied  interpretations.  Under  the  amending 
Act  there  is  less  room  for  argument  upon  such  questions  as 
whether  in  the  statutory  sense  mechanical  powder  was  used  in  a 
factory,  or  what  is  a  factory,  and  what  is  mechanical  jKiwer,  or 
whether  a  line  of  rails  is  a  railway,  or  a  sand  pit  is  a  quarry.  The 
general  definition  of  a  w'orkman  is  comprehensive  enough  :  “  Any 
person  who  has  entered  into  or  works  under  a  contract  of  service 
or  apprenticeship  with  an  employer,  whether  by  w'ay  of  manual 
labour,  clerical  work,  or  otherwise.”  The  exceptions  are  : 
persons  “employed  otherwise  than  by  way  of  manual  labour 
where  remuneration  exceeds  £250  a  year”;  “a  person  whose 
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eini)loyiiient  is  of  a  casual  nature,  and  who  is  employed  otlierwise 
than  for  the  purposes  of  the  employer’s  trade  or  business  ”  ;  a 
“member  of  a  police  force”;  “an  outworker,”  who  is  defined  as 
“a  person  to  whom  articles  or  materials  are  given  out  to  be  made 
up,  cleaned,  washed,  ornamented,  finished  or  repaired,  or  adapteil 
for  sale  in  his  own  home  or  on  other  premises  not  under  the 
control  or  management  of  the  person  who  gave  out  the  materials 
or  articles”;  “a  member  of  the  employer’s  family.”  Despite 
these  exceptions,  the  scope  of  the  Act  is  wide  enough  to  include 
many  classes  who  did  not  previously  fall  under  it,  such  as  clerks, 
domestic  servants,  and  seamen,  including  shipmasters  and  pilots. 

The  1897  Act  gave  no  compensation  till  after  the  lapse  of  a 
fortnight.  The  1900  Act  gave  compensation  in  general  terms, 
but  with  the  proviso  that,  if  the  incapacity  lasts  less  than  two 
weeks,  no  compensation  is  payable  for  the  first  week.  The 
proviso  of  the  original  Act  is  repeated  which  bars  a  claim  for 
injury  arising  out  of  the  workman’s  misconduct,  but  there  is  no 
definition  of  “serious  and  wilful  misconduct.”  If  disobedience  to 
specific  instructions  and  disregard  of  posted  rules,  however,  were 
made  statutory  “misconduct”  there  would  be  an  incentive  to 
carefulness,  w’hich  would  tend  to  diminish  the  number  of  that 
large  class  of  accidents  which  is  due  to  the  workmen’s  own  care¬ 
lessness,  although  that  carelessness  may  not  be  of  legal  serious 
and  wilful  misconduct. 

There  w^ere  two  ways  under  the  1897  Act  by  which  the  amount 
of  compensation  might  be  settled — by  agreement  or  by  arbitration. 
And  arbitration  may  be  either  informal,  before  an  arbiter  chosen 
by  the  parties,  or  by  a  joint  committee  of  employers  and 
workmen;  or  formal,  before  a  County  Court  judge  or  an  arbiter 
appointed  by  the  Court.  In  Scotland  the  formal  arbitration  is 
before  a  Sheriff,  from  whose  finding  either  party  may,  on  a 
question  of  law%  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Session.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  under  this  Act  the  litigation  has  been  enormous,  both 
in  England  and  Scotland,  but  especially  the  latter.  The  main 
causes  of  litigation,  perhaps,  were  the  intervention  of  speculative 
lawyers  and  of  Trade  Union  delegates.  When  master  and  man 
were  left  free  to  arrange  between  themselves  there  was  rarely 
any  trouble.  And  there  was  rarely  or  never  any  trouble  where 
joint  committees  of  employers  and  employees  exist  for  ascertaining 
the  just  amount  of  compensation  to  be  paid. 

The  two  new  principles  of  the  compensation  law  as  amended 
by  the  Act  of  1906  are  that  all  trades  not  specially  excluded  are 
brought  under  the  conditions  of  the  Act,  whether  they  be 
hazardous  trades  or  not;  and,  second,  that  industrial  diseases  are 
to  be  compensated  like  accidents,  as  among  the  casualties  of 
industry.  Now  it  must  be  admitted  that  a  law  of  compensation 
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can  never  be  adequate  and  equitable  unless  it  lays  upon  every 
industry  the  burden  of  all  the  casualties  due  to  the  employ¬ 
ment.  But  what  are  injuries  to  health  caused  by  employment? 
They  are  not  necessarily  incident  to  the  occupation  and  to  all 
in  it,  but  may  be  only  incident  to  some  individuals  in  the 
occupation.  One  man  may  work  at  a  hazardous  trade  with 
impunity  for  all  his  working  life,  whilst  another  may  succumb 
in  an  ordinary  trade  in  a  week  or  two.  And  in  the  non-dangerous 
trades  any  man  may  lose  his  health  by  carelessness  or  mischance. 
How,  for  instance,  are  w'e  to  distinguish  between  compensating 
a  man  whose  health  suiters  through  working  in  a  lead  factory, 
or  match  works,  and  compensating  a  man  who  cripples  himself 
with  rheumatism,  or  sows  the  seeds  of  consumption,  by  impru¬ 
dence  in  a  shipyard  or  on  a  railway  siding?  It  had  been  held 
by  law  formerly  that  “phossy  jaw”  and  lead  poisoning  are  not 
accidents  arising  in  the  course  of  the  employment.  They  are 
sicknesses  incident  to  the  occupation,  just  as  malaria  and  other 
diseases  are  incident  to  locality.  A  man  who  goes  to  reside  in 
a  malarial  district  for  any  reason  that  seems  to  him  good  “takes 
his  chances.”  A  man  or  woman  seeking  employment  in  a  lead 
factory  or  other  dangerous  trade  may  be  said  to  do  so  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  risks  incidental  to  the  occupation — just  as  a 
man  does  who  becomes  a  miner  or  a  sailor.  There  may  be 
temptations  in  the  pay,  or  there  may  be  no  alternative  occupa¬ 
tion,  but  the  risks  to  health  incident  to  the  handling  of  certain 
articles,  or  to  the  breathing  in  certain  atmospheres,  are  not  risks 
either  created  by  or  preventable  by  the  employer.  And  if  all 
employers  were  made  liable  to  compensate  all  whose  health 
suffers  in  their  employment,  every  factory  would  become  a  sort  of 
ante-room  to  the  sick-hospital ,  entered  by  the  weak  and  delicate 
only  to  qualify  for  a  sick  pension  for  life. 

Yet  the  fact  remains  that  certain  diseases  appertain  to  certain 
industries,  and  are  a  portion  of  the  risks  of  production.  These 
diseases  would  not  be  incurred  were  the  patients  engaged  in  other 
occupations.  Therefore,  they  are  burdens  on  the  industry  as 
justly  as  the  result  of  a  fall  of  coal  in  a  coalpit,  or  of  a  falling 
scaffold  in  a  shipyard.  The  difficulty  in  the  application  of  the 
law  (as  amended)  is  that  some  of  the  diseases  scheduled  may  be 
caused  by  circumstances  outside  the  employment,  and  yet  the 
employer  may  find  it  impossible  to  disprove  the  presumption  that 
a  disease  was  contracted  in  his  employment.  The  progress  of 
some  industrial  diseases,  such  as  lead  poisoning,  is  very  slow, 
and,  indeed,  a  disease  may  be  acquired  in  the  course  of  several 
employments  which  cannot  properly  be  ascribed  to  any  single  one 
of  them.  But  when  all  has  been  considered  it  must  be  admitted 
that  diseases  which  are  incident  to  an  industry,  and  are  incurred 
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during  the  employment  in  it,  are  really  accidents  of  that  industry, 
and  form  a  just  burden  of  liability  upon  the  occupation.  That 
does  not  mean,  however,  that  all  the  liability  should  fall  upon  the 
employer.  To  cover  both  ordinary  accidents  and  bodily  diseases 
due  to  the  employment,  an  employer  must  insure  himself  with 
a  company  or  under  some  mutual  system  of  protection.  The 
cost  of  such  insurance  is  a  burden  upon  the  industry,  which 
should  be  borne  by  all  engaged  in  it. 

The  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act  as  extended,  however,  is 
believed  by  many  to  be  a  material  factor  in  the  unemployment  of 
workmen  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Employers  and  the  insurance 
companies  which  issue  compensation  policies  are  more  exacting 
as  to  physical  requirements  in  employing  men,  and  a  medical 
examination  of  applicants  for  work  is  an  almost  inevitable  result 
of  the  burden  laid  upon  the  employer  by  the  law.  The  beneficent 
system  is  really  becoming  a  menace  to  the  employment  of  large 
numbers  of  men.  It  provides  a  strong  incentive  to  the  British 
manufacturer  to  proceed  more  rapidly  in  the  adoption  of  labour- 
saving  machinery  and  in  methods  which  will  reduce  the  number 
of  employees  to  a  minimum.  The  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act 
provides  that  the  owner  shall  compensate  his  employees  for  loss 
of  time  resulting  from  accident,  and  that  in  case  of  death  he  shall 
pay  an  indemnity  to  their  dependants.  It  does  not  matter 
whether  the  blame  for  the  accident  rests  with  the  man  or  with 
his  employer ;  the  grossest  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the 
employee  does  not  relieve  the  owner.  The  amount  of  damages 
is  less  for  each  individual  accident  than  could  be  recovered  under 
employer’s  liability,  but  the  aggregate  burden  is  greater  because 
of  the  many  instances  where  damages  are  paid  which,  but  for  the 
law',  w'ould  not  be  recoverable.  The  situation  was  aggravated  by 
the  Amendment  Act  compelling  all  employers  to  insure  against 
having  to  compensate  workmen  for  injuries  received,  and  by  the 
decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  that  illness  such  as  rupture  and 
heat  aiwplexy  are  “accidents,”  if  brought  on  by  work  in  the 
course  of  a  man’s  employment. 

This,  then,  leads  up  to  a  consideration  of  the  economic  aspects 
of  the  casualties  of  industry.  It  has  been  asserted  that  the 
addition  to  the  cost  of  production  by  the  Act  of  1897  has  not  been 
so  great  as  was  predicted.  That  may  be  true,  but  it  is  also  true 
that  the  cost  has  increased,  and  is  increasing,  as  the  raising  of 
the  rates  of  insurance  premiums  show's. 

The  amended  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act  involves  a  greatly 
increased  extension  of  the  liability  laid  upon  employers.  To 
meet  this  they  must  protect  themselves  by  insurance,  and  where 
this  cannot  be  done  by  mutual  rates,  higher  premiums  have  to 
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be  paid  to  proprietary  companies.  The  Act  now  applies  to  many 
trades  formerly  outside  the  scope  of  workmen’s  compensation. 
The  period  for  which  no  compensation  is  payable,  two  weeks 
under  the  1897  Act,  was  reduced  to  one  week  by  the  new  Act. 
This  involves  a  serious  increase  in  the  compensation  payable,  and 
adds  largely  to  the  premium  rates  both  in  mutual  and  proprietary 
insurance  companies. 

The  issue  compels  attention  to  the  effect  which  this  burden 
has  on  our  industrial  competition  with  other  nations.  Our  chief 
European  competitor,  Germany,  has  a  similar  burden  to  bear; 
our  great  American  competitor  so  far  has  not.  In  so  far  as 
America  is  concerned,  we  may  be  at  a  disadvantage,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  America  certain  social  and  economic  problems  of 
vastly  greater  importance  are  presenting  themselves  for  solution. 
In  Germany,  again,  the  burden  of  liability  is  compensated,  in  so 
far  as  we  are  concerned,  by  the  lower  wages  of  German  workmen 
and  the  fact  that  the  liability  is  distributed  by  the  State. 

It  comes  to  this,  then,  that  as  it  is  now  properly  recognised 
that  each  industry  in  w'hich  risks  to  life  and  limb  are  incurred 
should  bear  its  own  burdens,  these  burdens  should  be  equitably 
adjusted  to  the  whole  industry,  and  to  the  responsibilities  and 
interests  of  the  whole  community^,  not  laid  upon  one  unit  in  the 
scheme  of  production.  The  German  system  of  mutual  insurance 
is,  in  principle,  that  to  w^hich  this  country  is  being  steadily 
impelled,  if  industrial  enterprise  is  not  to  be  discouraged.  Under 
the  German  industrial  legislation  the  wage-earning  classes  are 
compulsorily  insured  against  loss  of  earning  power  through 
sickness,  incapacitation,  old  age,  and  accident.  In  the  case  of 
sickness,  incapacitation,  and  old  age,  the  employers  and  workmen 
contribute  on  fixed  bases,  assisted  by  the  State,  and  the  contri¬ 
butions  of  the  men  are  deducted  from  their  wages.  Here  is 
complete  proportionate  distribution  of  the  liability  w’hich,  there¬ 
fore.  does  not  fall  as  an  onerous  burden  on  any  one  unit. 

It  wmiild  take  too  much  space  even  to  outline  here  all  the 
ramifications  of  the  German  laws.  But  the  principle  is  mutuality. 
Now  in  amending  our  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act  we  have 
associated  industrial  diseases  with  industrial  accidents.  It  is 
proper  that  provision  should  be  made  against  both,  and  to  a 
reasonable  extent,  but  it  should  be,  made  on  the  principle  of 
joint  contribution  to  common  funds  impartially  administered. 
Whether  the  State  should  be  a  third  contributor  to  such  funds 
is  a  question  in  the  economics  of  the  casualties  of  industry  which 
opens  up  issues  too  wide  for  discussion  at  this  stage.  But  in  the 
Workmen’s  Compensation  Act  we  took  the  first  step  in  State 
Socialism — and  it  is  the  first  step  that  costs. 

Ben.iamin  Taylor. 
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Jr  is  a  Danish  proverb  tliat  “To  God’s  council  cliamber  we  have 
no  key.”  In  spite  of  all  tlie  factors  wliich  we  have  been  told, 
with  tireless  reiteration,  make  for  peace,  wars  occur  not  less  per¬ 
sistently  in  the  twentieth  century  than  they  did  in  the  past,  wlien 
they  were  regarded  as  normal  incidents  in  the  evolution  of 
nations.^ 

Nearly  a  hundred  years  ago  a  few  men — Quakers  of  great  hope 
and  simple  faith — met  in  London  and  founded  the  Peace  Society. 
They  sowed  the  seeds  of  a  movement  whicli,  under  other  auspices 
and  in  various  phases,  has  spread  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
earth,  and  enjoys  the  patronage  of  all  the  kings  and  statesmen  of 
the  world.  What  was  essentially  a  religious  propaganda  lias 
become  the  plaything  of  the  politician — a  pale,  anccrnic  policy, 
which  leaves  the  heart  of  the  world  cold  and  unconvinced. 

To-day  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula  over  a  million  men  “with 
clenched  teeth  and  hell-fire  eyes,”  are  “hacking  one  another’s 
flesh,  converting  precious  living  bodies  with  priceless  living  souls 
into  nameless  putrescence.”  On  the  perimeter  of  war  other  great 
armies  stand  at  attention,  ready  instantly  to  fling  themselves  into 
the  turmoil  if  national  honour  or  national  ambition  demands 
action. 

Down  to  the  very  date  when  this  struggle  ojiened  we  were  told 
that  the  millennium  was  at  hand.  Men  had  become  political 
economists  :  war  did  not  pay  either  victor  or  vanquished,  and, 
therefore,  battles  might  be  regarded  as  things  of  the  past.  “The 
full  establishment  of  credit  economy,^  by  which  the  life  of  the 
civilised  nations  is  being  unified,  while  each  is  threatened  with 
injury  from  any  breach  of  the  peace,”  was,  we  were  informed,  a 
dominant  factor  in  preventing  war.  Moreover,  “the  ceaseless 
advance  in  the  quality  and  quantity  of  armaments,  by  which  the 
character  of  w'arfare  has  been  changed,”®  was  quoted  as  another 
promising  development.  There  were  a  hundred  and  one  bloodless 

(1)  The  Spanish-Amoriciin  war  was  followed  by  the  South  African  war.  .Japan 
has  been  at  war  with  Russia,  and  Italy  with  Turkey.  In  the  summer  of  1908 
Austria-Hungary,  by  annexing  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  almost  precipitated 
war,  and  three  years  later  we  were  within  an  ace  of  a  devastating  struggle  over 
the  Morocco  question,  which  might  have  involved  all  the  Great  Powers  of 
Europe. 

(2)  The  combatants  in  the  Balkans  live  on  credit. 

(3)  The  five  nations  possessed  the  most  modern  arms. 
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reasons  why  war  should  be  no  more,  and  yet  war  is  in  our  midst, 
staining  crimson  the  mountains  and  vineyards  of  one  of  the 
fairest  corners  of  Europe. 

The  politicians  urged  that  every  factor  made  for  peace.  The 
Balkan  States  were  too  poor  to  engage  in  a  long  and  costlv 
campaign,  and,  moreover,  was  it  not  common  knowledge  that 
they  w'ere  divided  by  feuds  which  had  for  centuries  rendered  them 
the  victims  of  the  Turks?  Within  the  memory  of  the  present 
generation  they  had  been  at  each  other’s  throats,  and  the  recol¬ 
lections  of  these  fierce  battles  had  not  been  effaced  by  the  passage 
of  years.  Last  of  all,  the  great  Powers,  we  were  assured,  would 
restrain  them  from  fighting.  Since  the  Conference  of  Berlin,  in 
1878,  remade  the  map  of  this  portion  of  Europe,  the  Concert  had 
succeeded  in  restraining  the  racial  and  religious  passions  of  the 
Balkan  peoples,  and  thus  had  avoided  raising  in  an  acute  form 
the  problems  which  for  centuries  the  Peninsula  had  presented 
to  the  civilised  world.  The  pressure  of  the  Powers  would  be  all 
the  more  insistent,  it  was  argued,  because  of  all  moments  this 
was  the  least  welcome  for  any  incident  likely  to  disturb  the 
equilibrium  of  peace.  Russia  was  busy  healing  the  wounds 
received  during  the  war  with  Japan  in  the  Far  East ;  Austria  had 
only  recently  annexed  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  and  was  adapting 
her  administrative  and  defensive  machinery  to  the  new  situation  ; 
Italy  was  still  engaged  in  making  a  sort  of  war  against  Turkey 
in  Tripolitania  ;  Germany,  on  the  full  tide  of  prosperity — financed 
with  paper — certainly  did  not  desire  any  disturbance  of  the  money 
and  stock  markets ;  and  France  and  England  w^ere  anxious  to 
avoid  the  embarrassments  which  would  inevitably  arise  directly 
the  first  rifle  went  off.  Of  course  war  was  impossible ! 

In  spite  of  all  the  factors  of  a  political  and  economic  character 
which  it  was  asserted  made  peace  inevitable,  Montenegro — 
possessing  the  population  of  West  Ham  spread  over  a  country 
half  the  size  of  Wales — brushed  aside  all  the  finespun  theories  of 
the  pacifists,  and,  regarding  not  at  all  the  frowns  of  the  Foreign 
Ministers  of  the  Great  Powers,  flung  her  army  across  the  Turkish 
frontier.  Within  a  few  days,  Bulgaria,  Servia,  and  Greece  had 
also  invaded  Turkish  territory,  and  the  impossible  had  happened 
— Europe  was  faced  not  with  the  possibility,  but  with  the 
actuality  of  war.  A  Concert  which,  it  had  been  asserted — 
asserted  inaccurately — was  dominated  by  principles  the  narrowest 
and  most  selfish,  was  defied  by  these  little  States  and  com¬ 
pelled  to  stand  by — the  impotent  spectator  of  a  struggle 
which  it  had  been  the  main  aim  of  diplomacy  for  upwards  of 
forty  years  to  avoid,  not  because  civilised  statesmen  objected 
to  Turk  and  Christian  fighting,  but  because  it  was  believed  to  be 
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impossible,  once  the  Balkans  boiled,  to  prevent  the  outbreak  of 
the  Armageddon  of  men’s  feverish  dreams. 

Since  all  the  great  benevolent  and  civilised  Chancelleries  of 
Europe  were  determined  in  their  own  interests  that  the  peace 
should  not  be  broken ,  how  does  it  happen  that  as  a  matter  of  fact 
a  state  of  war  exists  in  the  Balkans?  The  explanation  is  simple. 
Turkey  was  weak,  and,  in  reality,  and  as  a  consequence,  friend¬ 
less,  and,  therefore,  Turkey,  possessing  great  tracts  of  country 
and  vast  potential  wealth  desired  by  others,  became  the  object  of 
attack.  For  several  years  the  Ottoman  Government  had  been 
immersed  in  internal  politics  which  had  shaken  the  very  founda¬ 
tions  of  the  State,  de^wsed  the  Sultan,  split  the  Army  into 
op|X)sing  camps,  ruined  the  Navy,  and  weakened  the  arm  of  the 
law  Ihroughout  Turkish  dominions  in  Asia  and  Europe.  Austria- 
Hungary  struck  first,  seizing  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  in  spite  of 
the  solemn  commitments  entered  into  at  Berlin  in  1878.  Italy 
next  chose  the  opportunity,  which  the  condition  of  weakness 
presented ;  she  determined  to  take  to  herself  Tripoli  and 
Cyrenaica.  Turkey,  without  effective  sea  power,  could  not  offer 
effective  resistance  to  the  demand,  because  from  the  first  day  of 
war  her  vast  army  was  imprisoned  by  the  Italian  navy,  and  thus 
the  onus  of  defending  this  African  territory  devolved  upon  a  weak 
garrison  at  peace  strength,  supported  by  Arabs. 

The  war — the  most  one-sided  war  probably  that  was  ever  fought 

was  still  continuing  its  monotonous  course  when  the  Balkan 
States  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  embarrassment  of  Turkey 
l>rovided  them  with  a  golden  chance  of  driving  the  Crescent  out  of 
I'Airope.  Forthwith  the  historical  jealousies  between  the  Slavonic 
States  were  hastily  covered  over,  and  a  Balkan  League  was 
formed,  drawing  its  inspiration  not  from  the  amity  of  the  con¬ 
stituent  States,  but  from  the  dissension  prevailing  in  Turkey  and 
the  feebleness  of  that  Empire.  'J’he  Allies  rejected  the  offices  of 
the  Great  Powers,  and,  confident  in  their  strength,  determined  t('< 
crush  the  Turks.  The  Ottomans,  on  the  other  hand,  apparently 
believed  to  the  last  that  the  Concert  of  Europe  would  screen 
them  from  the  consequences  of  their  internal  differences  and 
external  wrong  doings.  The  Allies  proved  to  be  right ;  Turkey 
proved  to  be  wrong.  Once  more  the  world  was  given  a  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  friendless  state  of  a  nation  w'hich  has  neglected 
to  maintain  its  strength.  If  Turkey  had  possessed  any  con¬ 
siderable  measure  of  naval  power,  Italy  could  not  have  moved  a 
soldier  until  the  Turkish  fleet  had  been  defeated,  and  the  prob¬ 
ability  is  that  there  would  have  been  no  war. 

If  there  were  any  truth  in  the  reiterated  assertions  of  the 
pacifist-economists,  how-  does  it  happen  that  the  century’s  epitaph 
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on  a  hundred  years  of  peace  propaganda  is  the  story  of  a  war 
in  which  more  men  are  engaged  than  in  any  previous  cam 
paign  in  history?  The  fact  is  that  the  adherents  of  this  school 
have  been  preaching  of  things  they  do  not  understand,  ignoring 
the  primeval  forces  which  have  caused  nations  to  rise  and  fall, 
and  ignoring  also  the  very  nature  of  man — a  creature  somewhat 
lower  than  the  angels,  whose  wayward  passions  and  follies  still 
dominate  the  fortunes  of  Empires  and  States.  They  sought  to 
convince  the  world  that  the  only  inspiration  of  men’s  and  nations’ 
actions  was  the  cash  nexus.  They  forgot  that,  as  the  world  is  not 
a  level  plain  but  a  place  of  infinite  variety  of  hills  and  dales, 
gale-swept  seas  and  pellucid  lakes,  so  man  is  not  made  after  one 
pattern,  but  is  a  creature  of  infinite  variety  who,  belonging  to 
different  nations,  takes  pride  in  his  country,  glorying  in  its  past, 
and  believing  in  its  future.  The  fire,  of  patriotism  does  not  burn 
less  fiercely  than  it  did  in  the  past  because  railwTiys  and  steam¬ 
ships  have  linked  the  w'orld  within  the  span  of  a  busy  man’s 
holiday.  Nor,  in  spite  of  the  courtesies  w’hich  mark  the  inter¬ 
change  of  visits  intended  to  promote  mutual  understanding 
betw'een  peoples,  do  the  distinctive  characteristics  and  ideals  of 
this  nation  or  of  that  disappear,  or  their  territorial  or  other 
ambitions  become  drowned  in  the  loving-cup. 

In  the  history  of  every  people  there  comes  a  boiling  point 
when  some  sense  of  wrong  or  a  long-nurtured  ambition  seeks 
expression,  and  then,  if  the  chances  of  success  are  thought  to 
be  good,  and  the  opponent  has  neglected  his  means  of  defence, 
there  is  war.  At  such  a  time — as  w’hen  millions  of  American 
citizens  demanded  that  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States 
should  be  directed  against  Spain,  in  spite  of  all  the  cherished 
principles  of  non-interference  in  external  affairs  inherited  from 
Washington  ;  when  the  Japanese  decided  to  turn  Eussia  out  of 
Manchuria ;  when  the  French  people  would  brook  no  delay  in 
making  firm  their  hold  on  Morocco — men  do  not  stop  to  balance 
their  accounts  and  calculate  the  cost  of  war,  or  the  effect  which 
it  may  have  upon  this  market  or  on  that.  The  carelessness  with 
wdiich  the  patriotic  frenzy  of  a  nation  sweeps  before  it  all  the 
good  and  peaceable  resolves  of  statesmen  and  the  theories  of  the 
economists  is  one  of  the  great  permanent  factors  which  civilisa¬ 
tion  will  certainly  not  eliminate  in  our  time.  The  influence  of 
this  movement  in  breaking  down  all  obstacles  to  war  is  especially 
strong  when  the  contemplated  war  is  in  defence  of  some  cherished 
principle  or  for  the  protection  of  some  down-trodden  race.  At 
such  a  moment  men — not  statesmen  or  diplomatists,  but  the 
warm-blooded  men  of  the  street — ask  what  shall  it  profit  a  nation 
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if  it  gain  the  whole  w’orld  and  lose  its  own  soul?  If  peace  had 
been  preached  by  the  rulers  of  Bulgaria,  Servia,  Greece,  or 
Montenegro  in  October,  there  would  have  been  vacant  thrones 
in  the  Peninsula.  Not  the  princes,  but  the  peoples  made  war. 

The  truth  which  underlies  the  red  tide  which  is  sweeping  over 
the  Balkans  is  the  very  negation  of  the  theories  of  the  bloodless 
pacifist-economist  w'ho  has  put  the  political  telescope  to  his  blind 
eye  and  has  shouted  to  the  world  that  war  does  not  pay,  and 
therefore  war  will  be  no  more.  Men  of  this  school  live,  but  they 
do  not  learn.  They  are  the  step-children  of  the  politicians,  the 
redaction  of  armaments  school,  who  for  nearly  a  hundred  years 
have  been  pleading  with  the  British  people  to  sell  their  country 
for  a  few  pieces  of  silver,  promising  them  that  the  produce  of 
the  bargain  shall  be  distributed  among  the  poor.  This  move¬ 
ment  has  always  been  essentially  British — it  does  not  exist  in 
any  other  country  in  Europe.  Where  on  the  Continent,  for 
instance,  can  we  find  men  fashioned  after  the  manner  of  Sir  John 
Brunner,  Mr.  Eamsay  Macdonald,  or  Mr.  Keir  Hardie ;  such 
men  do  not  exist.  Even  the  Socialists  in  Germany  are  patriots ; 
when  they  oppose  armaments,  they  do  so  not  because  they 
object  to  the  measures  themselves,  but  because  they  object  to 
those  w'ho  are  responsible  for  the  measures.  Even  in  the  great 
democracies  overseas  which  flourish  under  the  British  flag,  one 
searches  in  vain  for  politicians  of  this  type.  In  Canada,  in 
Australia,  in  New  Zealand,  and  in  South  Africa — all  parties — 
not  excluding  the  Labour  parties — are  united  in  demanding 
adequate  defences.  These  are  the  purest  democracies  which 
have  ever  existed.  Erasmus  declared  that  “w^ar  is  a  malady  of 
princes,”  but  there  are  no  princes,  no  “prancing  generals,”  no 
“bellicose  admirals,”  to  urge  the  virtues  of  war  in  these 
Dominions.  There  are  no  great  vested  interests,  such  as  are  said 
to  be  responsible  for  what  is  styled  the  war-spirit  in  England,  to 
counsel  the  building  of  ships  or  tlie  drilling  of  soldiers.  These 
democratic  peoples,  with  their  young  and  vigorous  institutions 
and  fresh  energy,  are  flinging  themselves  into  the  competition 
of  armaments  because  they  realise  that  the  millennium  has  not 
dawmed,  that  right  is  still  might,  and  that  if  they  would  preserve 
their  freedom  they  must  ensure  it  by  the  only  means  available. 

study  of  history  reveals  the  fact  that  of  all  politicians  those 
who  preach  retrenchment  on  British  armaments  are  the  most 
ruinously  extravagant  in  the  charges  which  they  throw  upon  the 
State.  Periodically  they  capture  the  ear  of  the  nation,  and  the 
votes  for  the  defensive  services  are  cut  down,  whatever  may  be 
the  advice  of  the  experts  and  however  menacing  the  preparations 
of  rivals.  The  result  is  that  as  soon  as  the  veriest  shadow  of 
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war  appears,  these  economists  are  thrust  aside  with  scant 
courtesy  by  the  nation,  the  Navy  and  Army  are  examined  in  the 
light  of  the  navies  and  armies  of  other  countries,  and  a  panic 
ensues — and  panics  almost  invariably  mean  dramatic  war  grants 
and  wasteful  expenditure.  No  one  can  study  the  period  when 
Gladstone  and  Cobden  were  continualfy  preaching  economy 
without  realising  that  in  the  long  run  their  theories  cost  the 
nation  dear.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  back  so  far  into  the 
past  in  order  to  find  an  illustration  of  the  extravagance  to  which 
this  propaganda — this  selfish  appeal  to  the  individual  taxpayer’s 
pocket — always  gives  rise. 

During  the  later  years  of  the  Balfour  Administration,  the 
Opposition,  led  by  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  denounced 
the  Government  up  and  down  the  country  for  “its  bloated  arma¬ 
ments,”  and  was  eventually  returned  to  power  pledged  in  the 
eyes,  not  of  the  United  Kingdom  only,  but  of  the  world,  to  a 
reduction  of  expenditure  upon  both  the  Navy  and  the  Army. 
There  was  not  much  room  for  economy  upon  the  Army  Votes, 
but  the  Navy  offered  a  more  fruitful  field.  Europe  waited 
expectantly. 

Shortly  before  leaving  the  Admiralty  in  1905  Lord  Cawdor 
had  issued  a  memorandum  in  which  he  jstated  that  “four  large 
armoured  ships  annually  would  meet  our  strategic  reiiuirt'- 
ments,”  and  he  added  that  “unless  unforeseen  contingencies  arise 
this  number  will  not  be  exceeded.”  What  happened  in  the  very 
next  year?  The  Liberal  Government  laid  down  three  ships 
only;  in  1907-8  it  was  announced  that  “the  shipbuilding  pro¬ 
gramme  would  include  two,  or,  unless  an  understanding  between 
the  naval  Powers  be  arrived  at  at  the  Hague  Conference,  three 
large  armoured  ships  of  the  Dreadnought  type.”  The  Hague 
Conference  treated  the  British  proposal  for  the  limitation  of 
armaments  almost  with  contempt,  regarding  it  as  a  confession 
of  weakness,  with  the  result  that  the  keel  of  the  third  Dread¬ 
nought  had  to  be  laid  in  the  following  spring.  Finally,  in  1908, 
the  Admiralty,  in  face  of  the  warlike  revelations  made  at  the 
Peace  Conference,  submitted  a  programme  which  included  only 
two  Dreadnought  ships. 

Let  it  be  admitted  that  some  delay  in  construction  in  these 
three  years  was  justified  by  the  delays  which  had  occurred  in 
foreign  yards.  It  was,  in  fact,  merely  a  postponement,  and  not 
an  abandonment  of  four  large  armoured  ships.  It  is  common 
knowledge  that  the  Admiralty  regarded  it  in  the  former  light, 
while  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Tnberal  party  looked  upon  it  in  the 
latter,  and  took  credit  to  themselves  for  effecting  an  economy. 
Their  speeches  produced  on  the  Continent  the  belief  that  the  new 
Government,  being  determined  upon  a  number  of  costly  social 
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measures,  would  hesitate  to  make  the  necessary  sacritices  to 
maintain  British  supremacy  in  lace  of  rivalry  abroad.  Ministers 
themselves  were  partly  responsible  for  this  belief.  Mr.  Asquith, 
on  June  2nd,  1908,  when  speaking  on  the  question  of  Old  Age 
Pensions,  said  :  “We  have  deliberately  postponed  dealing  with 
this  matter  until  we  had  laid  what  we  conceive  to  be  a  solid 
financial  foundation  for  the  future,”  and  then  he  proceeded  to 
dilate  upon  the  reduced  expenditure  which  had  been  effected,  as 
though  the  naval  reductions  were  permanent. 

The  action  of  the  Liberal  Government  during  these  years  was 
advertised  far  and  wide,  and  British  Ministers  were  represented 
as  the  apostles  of  economy  at  all  costs,  whereas  events  have  since 
shown  that  they  were  the  apostles  of  extravagance,  not  because 
they  laid  down  fewer  keels,  since  that  action  was  justified  by 
events  abroad,  but  because  by  their  words  they  led  the  adminis¬ 
trators  of  foreign  fleets  to  believe  that  they  w'ere  determined  not 
to  spend  increased  sums  upon  the  Navy  whatever  the  provocation 
from  abroad  and  whatever  the  peril  to  British  interests. 
Imreign  observers  watched  Parliament  allocating  to  permanent 
social  services  the  sums  temporaril}’  pared  off  the  votes  of  the 
Navy  and  Army,  and  more  particularly  the  Navy.  They 
believed  that  by  these  acts  the  Liberal  Government  were  selling 
the  pass  in  order  to  gain  votes,  and  they  did  not  realise  either  the 
inherent  spirit  of  the  nation  when  it  sees  its  supremacy  threatened 
noi'  the  untapped  sources  of  wealth  which  would  be  made  available 
as  soon  as  it  was  realised  that  that  supremacy  was  in  danger. 

What  was  the  result  of  this  action?  At  the  time  when  this 
policy  of  British  naval  economy  was  entered  upon,  as  the  sequel 
to  a  tearing  campaign  throughout  the  country  in  favour  of  re¬ 
trenchment,  Germany  was  our  principal  competitor — for 
already  we  had  cemented  amicable  relations  with  France — with 
a  weakened  fleet — and  were  friendly  with  Russia — whose  navy 
had  been  decimated  in  the  war  with  Japan.  In  1900  Germany 
had  abrogated  her  Act  of  1898,  and  had  introduced  a  new  measure 
which  regulated  the  expansion  of  the  fleet  down  to  the  year 
1917.  For  seventeen  years  her  naval  expansion  was  to  proceed 
in  accordance  with  a  fixed  standard  incorporated  in  an  Act 
of  the  Reichstag.  The  Liberal  Government  came  into  power 
at  Westminster  at  the  end  of  1905.  In  1906  a  new  German 
Navy  Act  was  passed,  and  in  1908,  within  a  period  of  two  years, 
yet  another  Navy  Act  w'as  adopted  by  the  Reichstag,  each  of  these 
measures  making  provision  for  laying  down  an  increased  number 
of  ships,  and  the  latter  one  actually  incorporating  for  a  series  of 
four  years  the  standard  of  construction  laid  down  in  the  Cawdor 
Memorandum.  The  Germans  stole  the  British  naval  formula 
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which  had  been  disregarded  in  England.  The  influence  of 
ijiberal  administration  on  the  British  Navy  during  these  years, 
and  of  the  new  German  Act  upon  the  navy  on  the  other  side 
of  the  North  Sea,  may  be  judged  from  the  following  figures 
showing  the  sums  voted  for  new  construction  (including  arma¬ 
ment),  and  the  amount  of  new  construction  actually  launched  in 
the  year  of,  and  in  the  period  following  upon,  the  accession  of,  the 
Campbell-Bannerman  Ministry  to  office  :  — 


Cost  of  New  Construction.  Tonnage  op  Ships  Launched. 


1905-G 
190«  7 

1907- 8 

1908- 9 

1909- 10 

Britain 

...  £11,368,744 

10,486,397 
8,849,589 
8,521,930 
11,070,551 

Germany 

£4,720,200 

5,167,319 

5,910,959 

7,795,499 

10,177,062 

Britain 

116,570 

83,260 

119,937 

77,202 

92,957 

Germany 

45,729 

53,180 

33,985 

104,971 

83,184 

Deciertsu  (  — )  or  In-^ 
crease  (  + )  1905-0  1  _  „„„  . 
as  compared  witli  1  ’  ' ' 

1909-10.  j 

-1-5,456,856 

It  will  be  seen  that  during  these  years  the  German  expenditure 
upon  new  construction,  which  had  been  T4, 720 ,206  when  the 
Unionist  Ministry  went  out  of  office,  was  more  than  doubled, 
while  in  Great  Britain  the  expenditure  on  new  ships  and  their 
armament,  which  had  been  nearly  eleven  and  a  half  millions  in 
1905,  steadily  fell.  Who  can  doubt,  on  the  facts,  that  the  policy 
of  the  Liberal  Administration,  as  explained  in  the  speeches  of 
Ministers  and  siipj^xirters,  was  responsible  for  the  belief  on  the 
other  side  of  the  North  Sea  that  England  had  tired  of  paying 
the  price  of  her  supremacy  afloat,  and  that  at  the  suggestion  of 
her  pacifist-economists  and  armament-reductionists,  she  was 
prepared  to  sell  her  birthright  for  a  few  pieces  of  silver.  The 
reduction  in  construction,  was  justified  by  delays  wffiich  occurred 
abroad,  but  the  explanations  of  the  resulting  temporary  economy 
— the  suggestion  that  it  was  a  permanent  saving  which  could 
be  safely  allocated  to  other  and  continuing  social  services — was 
not  only  a  fraud  upon  the  British  taxpayers,  but  deceived  foreign 
rivals,  and  unquestionably  led  them  to  entertain  hopes  of  over¬ 
taking  us  in  the  centuries’  old  struggle  for  the  mastery  of  the 
seas,  which  are  the  essential  links  of  a  maritime  Empire. 

The  result  of  the  British  boasts  of  economy  upon  German  naval 
policy  stand  revealed  in  the  figures  which  have  been  quoted. 
What  price  did  the  British  taxpayers  have  to  pay  in  order  to 
readjust  the  balance?  At  the  close  of  1908 — after  the  passage  of 
a  new  German  Navy  Act — the  construction  of  certain  German 
ships  was  accelerated,  and  in  the  following  spring  the  British 
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people  (Mr.  Reginald  McKenna  having  succeeded  Lord  Tweed- 
raouth  at  the  Admiralty)  suddenly  realised  the  progress  which 
the  German  navy  w'as  making,  and  the  rapidity  with  which 
Italy  and  Austria  ^\ere  expanding  their  fleets.  The  inevitable 
panic  occurred.  Whereas  in  the  last  years  of  Unionist  adminis¬ 
tration — 1905-6 — the  expenditure  upon  new'  construction  had 
amounted  to  less  than  1^11,500,000,  a  sum  which  Radical  speakers 
held  up  to  ignorant  audiences  as  proof  of  “a  policy  of  bloated 
armaments,”  in  1910,  under  an  administration  pledged  to  naval 
retrenchment,  that  expenditure  amounted  to  T14,755,298 ;  in  the 
following  year  it  was  5 ,059 ,881 ,  and  in  the  present  year  the 
Estimates  stand  at  .^1 7, 271, 528,  and  it  is  known  that  next  year 
this  sum  must  be  still  further  increased. 

Such  is  the  costly  fruit  of  economy  for  which  British  tax¬ 
payers  have  to  thank  those  politicians  in  the  House  of  Commons 
who  spend  their  time  in  deluding  ignorant  electors.  The  price  of 
sea-power,  necessary  to  our  existence,  has  been  raised  because 
this  school  triumphed  for  a  short  period,  and  induced  the  states¬ 
men  of  other  countries  to  believe  that  they  were  in  supreme 
command  of  the  political  field  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Then 
came  the  inevitable  moment  when  the  sane  instincts  of  the 
British  people  once  more  asserted  themselves,  and  an  effort  was 
made  to  readjust  the  equilibrium  of  naval  power.  But  a  change 
had  occurred  in  the  meantime.  As  a  result  of  the  foolish  speeches 
of  British  politicians  and  the  hopes  thereby  engendered  abroad, 
the  whole  standard  of  expenditure  of  foreign  fleets  had  been 
increased,  and  thus  to  obtain  an  equivalent  superiority  the  British 
people  had  forsooth  to  pay  a  heavier  price.  This  was  due.  not  as 
the  pacifist-economists  profess,  in  face  of  undeniable  facts,  to  the 
introduction  of  the  Dreadnought,^  or  to  British  foreign  policy — 

(1)  It  cannot  be  reiterated  too  often  that  at  the  time  when  the  Drpndnoiifjht, 
of  17,900  tons,  was  laid  down  at  Portsmouth,  Japan  had  in  hand  two  ships 
of  19,000  tons,  Bussia  was  building  two  vessels  of  17,200  tons,  and  the  United 
States  was  completing  six  battleships  of  over  16,000  tons.  In  comparison  with 
contemporary  vessels,  the  displacement  of  the  Dreadnovffht  was  moderate  and  her 
coat  was  low.  What  the  Admiralty  did  was  to  recognise  the  inevitable  change 
in  the  method  of  armament  rather  than  continue  building  ships  of  a  type  which 
the  war  in  the  Far  East  had  shown  to  be  ineffective — ships  of  mixed  calibre. 
In  taking  this  lead  the  Admiralty  effected  a  great  economy,  because  there  were 
heavy  arrears  of  mixed  armament  shipbuilding  which  would  have  had  to  be  made 
up  if  we  had  continued  to  construct  vessels  of  the  old  type.  With  the  appear 
ance  of  the  Dreadnourjht,  pre-Dreadnought  ships  then  in  hand  all  the  world  over 
became  obsolescent,  but  not  obsolete.  Tbe  British  Fleet  had  in  hand  only  7  ships, 
5  of  the  Kinf}  Edward  class  of  15,350  tons,  and  Lord  Xel-oov  and  Agamemnon 
of  16.500  tons;  on  the  other  hand,  the  United  States  had  under  construction 
13  vessels  with  mixed  armaments ;  Germany,  8 ;  France,  6 ;  Russia,  5 ;  Italy,  4 ; 
and  Japan,  2.  While  the  Dreadnought,  affected  injuriously  the  value  of  seven 
British  vessels  then  under  construction,  it  relegated  to  the  background  thirty- 
eight  ships  then  building  for  the  six  other  Great  Powers  of  the  world.  Cf. 
The  Command  of  the  Sea  (Chapman  and  Hall). 
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which  had  undergone  no  change — but  it  was  due  first  and  last  to 
the  widespread  advertisement  abroad  of  the  theories  which  these 
politicians  professed  in  the  face  of  a  world  in  arms.  The  British 
people  are  left  to-day  to  pay  a  stupendous  price  for  this  widely 
advertised  folly — a  folly  based  upon  the  grossest  ignorance  of  the 
feelings  and  passions  of  the  men  who  flourish  under  other  flags, 
and  who  have  not  yet  attained  to  that  height  of  cosmopolitanisui 
at  which  all  patriotism  disappears  and  all  pride  of  race  is  forgotten. 

One  of  the  most  regrettable  results  of  the  misdirected  energy  of 
politicians  of  this  school  is  that  their  acts  and  words  contribute 
continually  to  the  embitterment  of  our  relations  with  neighbouring 
Powers.  By  their  speeches  and  by  their  votes  in  the  House  of 
(’onimons  against  reasonable  provision  for  the  Navy  and  the 
Army  they  directly  encourage  wild  and  alarmist  statements  by 
those  who  realise,  in  many  cases  from  personal  experience,  the 
horrors  of  war.  The  pacifist  is  the  creator  of  the  militarist.  The 
former  is  so  repeatedly  endeavouring  to  hamper  the  Government 
of  the  day  in  the  work  of  organising  the  defences  of  the  country, 
that  he  leads  those  who  are  in  the  opposite  camp  into  exaggeration. 
This  tendency  has  been  illustrated  during  the  past  few  weeks. 
Bir  John  Brunner,  as  President  of  the  National  Ijiberal  Federa¬ 
tion,  issued  a  letter  denouncing  the  defensive  policy  of  the 
(fovernment,  and  reiterating  his  former  demand  for  a  reduction 
in  the  expenditure  upon  the  Navy  and  Army.  Within  a  few  days 
Field-Marshal  Earl  Roberts,  without  specifically  mentioning  Bir 
John  Brunner,  made  a  speech  at  Manchester  in  which  he  not  only 
attacked  a  Power,  with  which  our  relations  are  “excellent,”  sug¬ 
gesting  that  it  intended  to  make  war  upon  us,  but  he  depreciated 
our  naval  strength,  and  poured  contemjit  u]xm  the  patriotic 
services  rendered  by  the  officers  and  men  of  the  Territorial  Army. 
Sir  John  Brunner  is  unknown  on  the  Continent  of  Pbirope,  and 
his  counsel,  which  excited  hardly  a  passing  interest  even  in  the 
British  Press,  attracted  absolutely  no  attention  on  the  Continent. 
Flarl  Roberts,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  soldier  of  world-wide  fame, 
a  former  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  British  Army,  and,  in  the 
recent  past,  the  King’s  representative  at  the  Court  at  Berlin ;  con¬ 
sequently  his  words  claimed  attention  in  every  country  in  Europe. 
It  was  the  outburst  of  a  patriot  stung  by  the  apparent  want  of 
patriotism  of  a  large  section  of  the  supporters  of  the  Government , 
and,  if  Lord  Roberts  is  to  be  condemned  for  his  words,  surely  a 
heavier  condemnation  lies  upon  those  who,  careless  of  their 
responsibilities,  are  repeatedly  and  unjustly  holding  up  the  British 
people — with  the  smallest  army  in  Europe — as  responsible  for  the 
heavy  expenditure  on  armaments  which  presses  upon  the  nations. 

The  fact  is.  as  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  recently 
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recalled,  that  there  is  no  basis  of  comparison  in  the  scale  of 
armaments  adopted  by  this  country  and  by  Continental  Powers. 

“There  is  no  parity  of  risk.  Our  position  is  highly  artificial.  We  are 
fed  from  the  sea.  We  are  an  unarmed  people.  We  possess  a  very  small 
Army.  Wo  are  the  only  Power  in  Europe  which  does  not  possess  a 
large  Army. 

“We  cannot  menace  the  iTidependence  or  the  vital  interests  of  any  great 
continental  State;  we  cannot  invade  any  continental  State.  We  do  not 
wish  to  do  so,  but  even  if  wo  had  the  wish  we  have  not  got  the  power. 

“  People  talk  of  the  proportion  which  the  navies  of  different  countries  should 
bear  to  the  commercial  interests  of  the  different  nations — the  proportion 
of  France,  the  proportion  of  Italy,  the  proportion  of  Germany;  but  when 
we  consider  our  naval  strength  we  are  not  thinking  of  our  commerce,  but 
of  our  freedom.  We  are  not  thinking  of  our  trade,  but  of  our  lives. 

“These  are  facts  which  justify  British  naval  supremacy  in  the  face  of 
the  world.” 

So  long  as  we  maintain  our  naval  supremacy  inviolate — with 
sea-going  fleets  of  adequate  strength  to  meet  any  probable  com¬ 
bination,  and  with  mobile  defences  consisting  of  torpedo  craft 
of  various  types  and  in  sufficient  numbers  to  render  invasion  a 
suicidal  act — it  is  a  matter  of  comparative  indifference  to  us  on 
what  scale  the  armies  of  the  Continental  Powers  are  organised, 
because  we  command  the  sea  frontiers  of  the  Empire.  The 
justification  of  our  naval  supremacy  in  face  of  the  world  lies  in 
the  fact  that  behind  our  fleet  lies  an  army  so  small  that  it  can 
occasion  no  alarm  to  other  nations.  This  is  the  basis  upon  which 
our  defensive  preparations  have  been  made  in  the  past,  and  this 
policy  has  given  us  a  century  of  peace  on  the  seas,  and  a  century, 
also,  of  high  prestige  and  commercial  prosperity,  though  the 
Continent  of  Europe  has  been  drenched  again  and  again  in  the 
blood  of  contending  armies.  Our  sea-power,  supported  though  it 
is  by  only  a  small  Army ,  renders  us  useful  as  friends  and  danger¬ 
ous  as  foes.  This  is  the  old  policy  of  the  British  people  with  long 
sea  frontiers  and  maritime  communications — a  commanding 
Fleet  and  a  relatively  small  Army — in  contrast  with  the  old  policy 
of  every  Continental  Power  with  long  land  frontiers  and  land 
communications — a  commanding  army  and  a  relatively  small  fleet. 

We  are  now  confronted  with  a  change  on  the  Continent. 
Germany  has  adopted  a  new  policy  which  is  a  menace  to  us. 
Hitherto  she  has  been  the  supreme  military  Power  in  the  w’orld, 
but  to-day  she  is  devoting  to  her  fleet  more  than  twice  the  sum 
that  we — with  our  supreme  naval  needs — spent  utx)n  the  British 
Fleet  as  recently  as  the  years  immediately  preceding  the  passage 
of  the  Naval  Defence  Act,  and,  if  allowance  is  made  for  the  differ¬ 
ences  arising  from  the  cheapness  of  conscript  sailors  and  the 
omission  of  certain  charges  from  the  German  Estimates,  which 
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are  borne  on  Civil  Votes,  Germany  is  spending  to-day  as  much 
upon  her  navy  as  we  devoted  to  the  British  Navy  and  Army 
combined  during  the  early  ’eighties.  It  is  impossible  for  the 
British  people  to  ignore  such  a  development.  No  justification  for 
it  has  been  attempted,  and  in  the  face  of  such  facts  it  is  natural 
that  the  British  people  should  wonder  whether  this  frenzied 
accumulation  of  armaments  has  behind  it  any  aggressive  purpose. 

We  cannot  ignore  Germany’s  history  as  a  military  Power. 
No  nation  has  a  right  to  complain  if  its  past  action  is  recalled  by 
neighbours  who  seek  for  some  explanation  of  its  present  ten¬ 
dencies.  Our  great  rival  in  sea-power  has  a  history  as  a  militarv 
Power  which  is  full  of  suggestion.  Germany,  with  her  vast  army, 
has  made  wars  of  policy — wars  which  have  been  the  outcome  of 
years  of  preparation  and  diplomatic  action.  A  little  over  four 
years  ago  the  late  Mr.  H.  0.  Arnold-Forster — an  ex-Cahinet 
Minister — gave  an  effective  summary  of  the  story  of  the  wars  of 
policy  by  which  the  German  Empire  as  a  military  engine  was 
raised  to  its  present  eminence. 

“  In  1741  Prussia  desired  to  possess  Silesia.  She  prepared  for  war. 
Promptly,  swiftly,  and  silently,  Frederick  invaded  Silesia,  took  it,  and 
from  that  day  Silesia  has  belonged  to  Prussia. 

“In  1813  Prussia  was  on  terms  of  strict  alliance  w'ith  France.  The 
King  was  in  constant  and  friendly  communication  with  the  Emperor, 
assuring  him  of  his  unalterable  fidelity,  and  submitting  plans  for  the  partition 
of  Europe  between  France  and  Prussia.  While  the  ink  on  the  royal  letters 
was  still  wet,  and  while  the  royal  assurances  were  actually  being  repeated 
to  the  French  representative  at  Berlin,  General  York,  in  command  of  the 
Prussian  Army,  was  handing  that  Army  over,  by  a  sham  capitulation, 
to  the  Russians  as  a  first  step  towards  utilising  it  in  that  war  of  policy 
which  was  intended,  and  had  for  many  months  been  prepared. 

“  In  1864  Prussia  desired  to  obtain  Schleswig  and  Holstein.  By  a  series 
of  acts  of  calculated  policy,  she  induced  Austria  to  join  her  in  levying  Federal 
execution  on  Denmark.  The  war  of  policy  was  made,  and  the  duchies 
w'ere  taken. 

“In  1866  Prussia  desired  to  obtain  Hanover,  and  to  become  mistress  of 
South  Germany.  Her  Army,  carefully  prepared  for  the  war,  and  armed  witli 
the  needle-gun,  was  engaged  at  Danger,  Selza  and  Sadowa.  Hanover  was 
taken;  Austria  was  beaten;  and  the  whole  of  South  Germany  was  made 
subject  to  Prussia  as  the  direct  result  of  a  war  of  policy. 

“  In  1870  Prussia  desired  to  obtain  Alsace  and  Lorraine.  Again  every¬ 
thing  was  prepared,  and  again,  at  the  selected  moment,  war  was  forced 
upon  the  selected  enemy.  Alsace  and  Lorraine  w'ere  taken,  France  was 
invaded  and  crushed,  and  once  more  a  war  of  policy  was  successful." 


By  these  successive  wars  Germany  achieved  her  purpose  as  a 
military  Power.  She  has  now  become  a  great  naval  Power — 
with  an  establishment  of  ships  incorporated  in  a  legislative  act 
greater  by  far  than  the  British  establishment  in  the  past,  and. 
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moreover,  an  establishment  of  which  four-fifths  is  to  be  kept 
instantly  ready  for  action.  What  is  the  explanation  of  Germany’s 
naval  expansion?  None  has  been  forthcoming.  Who  is  there 
that  will  guarantee  that  because  we  have  abandoned  long  ago 
the  plan  of  making  war  as  an  act  of  policy  Germany,  with  her 
menacing  fleet,  has  decided  to  follow  our  example?  There  is  no 
such  guarantee.  All  that  we  have  are  certain  indisputable  facts, 
pre-eminent  among  which  is  the  rapid  expansion  of  the  naval 
power,  not  of  Germany  only,  but  of  Italy  and  Austria-Hungary 
also — the  three  partners  to  the  Triple  Alliance.  To-day  Italy  is 
spending  upon  her  navy  a  little  less  than  was  regarded  as  adequate 
for  the  maintenance  of  British  supremacy  at  the  time  of  the 
Franco-Prussian  War,  and  the  expenditure  of  Italy  and  Austria 
together  equals  the  amount  which  was  spent  upon  the  British 
Navy  during  the  years  w'hen,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Naval 
Defence  Act,  a  supreme  effort  was  being  made  to  re-establish 
our  sea-power  in  face  of  French  rivalry.  No  one  outside  the 
Chancelleries  of  these  three  countries  can  give  an  adequate 
explanation  of  this  unparalleled  effort,  and  the  voices  of  the 
Chancelleries  are  silent.  The  existence  of  the  movement  does 
occasion  a  natural  feeling  of  anxiety  to  a  people  who  live  on  and 
by  the  sea,  and  who  without  the  command  of  the  sea  must  cease 
to  exist  as  an  Empire. 

In  the  lurid  light  which  the  war  in  the  Balkans  has  shed  over 
Europe,  in  the  admission  of  the  growdh  of  foreign  fleets,  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  recent  panics  which  the  mere  shadow  of  com¬ 
plications  caused  on  the  Bourses,  and  in  the  recollection  of  the 
slender  ties  by  which  the  equilibrium  is  maintained  in  Europe, 
the  economist-pacifist  may  well  remain  dumb.  Every  reason 
which  he  advanced  in  proof  of  the  improbability  of  war  has  been 
exposed  as  resting  on  no  foundation.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
school  of  politicians  who,  in  face  of  a  world  in  arms,  urge  the 
British  people  to  neglect  the  only  means  by  which  they  can 
assure  the  British  Empire  against  aggre.ssion,  if  they  are  honest, 
must  admit  that  in  the  present  state  of  the  world  their  campaign 
would  expose  the  four  hundred  million  people  of  the  British 
Empire  to  all  the  perils  of  war.  War  only  becomes  inevitable 
when  the  guardians  of  prestige  and  wealth  encourage  aggression 
by  the  feebleness  of  their  preparations  for  defending  what  they 
hold,  and  therefore  if  an  Anglo-German  war  ever  occurs  it  will 
he  because  the  British  Navy  is  too  weak  to  keep  the  jieace. 

In  political  life  to-day  there  is  nothing  more  sordid  than  the 
new  peace  movement  which  urges  the  British  people  to  neglect 
the  only  means  by  which  their  freedom  and  their  bread  can  b(’ 
defended,  and  by  which  they  can  continue  to  throw  a  protecting 
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arm  over  the  hundred  of  millions  of  kindred  peoples  and  subject- 
races  under  the  British  flag.  Year  after  year  in  the  House  of 
Commons  working  men  are  urged  to  economise  on  the  Navy  and 
on  the  Army,  not  because  war  is  hideous  and  barbaric,  and  leaves 
homes  desolate  and  women  and  children  widows  and  orphans ; 
not  because  other  nations  are  willing  to  join  in  the  movement  for 
the  limitation  of  armaments;  not  because  we,  in  this  unmilitarv 
land,  have  nothing  to  fear  owing  to  the  jealousy  of  neighbours— 
nothing  to  hold  which  they  desire  to  have — but  because  by 
reducing  the  defensive  services  a  few  pieces  of  silver  may  be 
saved  to  be  distributed  among  forty-five  million  of  people  in 
doles. 

If  the  peace  movement  is  not  to  continue  to  merit  the  contempt 
of  all  men  who  have  a  shred  of  patriotic  sentiment,  it  must  once 
and  for  all  be  placed  u])on  a  new'  footing — which  is  its  old  footing. 
If  they  would  win  men’s  respect  and  adhesion,  peace  propa¬ 
gandists  must  touch  the  hearts  of  all  civilised  races  and  ask  them 
to  favour  peace  because  war  is,  as  Napoleon  admitted,  “the  trade 
of  barbarians  ’’ — the  negation  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  to 
which  the  world  pays  lip  service.  The  peacemaker  will  never 
appeal  to  men  of  blood  ranged  under  various  flags,  each  of  which 
is  an  inspiration,  by  trying  to  convince  them  that  there  is  no 
money  in  w'ar  ;  they  w  ill  never  bring  the  world  to  reason  by  point¬ 
ing  out  to  individual  nations  how'  colossal  is  the  expenditure  upon 
armaments.  The  truth  is  that  the  simple  Quakers  who,  under 
the  shadow'  of  the  Napoleonic  wars,  preached  peace  a  hundred 
years  ago,  because  war,  with  all  its  bloodshed  and  suffering  to 
men,  women,  and  children,  filled  them  with  an  inexpressible 
despair  for  humanity  and  w'as  contrary  to  their  conception  of  a 
divinely  ordered  life,  were  far  nearer  the  victory  of  their  cause 
than  the  political  pacifists  of  to-day  who  declaim  against  w'ar 
because  they  urge  that  it  yields  no  dividends. 

The  world — not  England  only — stands  in  need  of  men  of 
simple  faith  and  strong  hope  in  the  future  of  humanity  w'ho  will 
convince  men  of  the  barbaric  character  of  war  w'ith  all  its  un¬ 
speakable  horrors.  The  economist-pacifist  and  the  armament- 
reductionist  have  been  exposed.  The  way  is  open  for  a  real 
,  peace  movement,  free  from  shoddy  economics,  w'orld-w'ide  in  its 
ramifications,  and  world-wide  in  its  results. 

Archibald  Hurd. 


FATHER  GEORGE  TYRRELL. 


It  is  now  over  three  years  since  Father  George  Tyrrell’s  death. 
In  the  interval  the  movement  within  the  Catholic  Church  with 
which  his  name  was  associated  has  not  been  prominently  brought 
before  the  public  notice.  Papal  censure  has  recently  been  directed 
principally  against  ^Modernists  of  other  countries  than  England, 
and  rather  against  specialists  in  some  line  of  scholarship  than 
against  anyone  very  representative  of  the  general  Liberalising 
tendency.  It  may  well  be  that  Father  Tyrrell’s  name  will  awake 
in  the  general  reader  of  to-day  a  vague  association  rather  than  an 
exact  memory.  It  will  be,  accordingly,  desirable  to  open  this 
attempt  to  give  some  idea  of  the  man  himself  and  of  his  teaching 
by  a  very  brief  statement  of  the  leading  events  in  his  outwardly 
quiet  life. 

Born  in  Ireland,  of  Protestant  parents,  in  1861,  George  Tyrrell 
found  his  way  into  the  Catholic  Church  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 
and  into  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  the  year  1880.  In  1891  he 
received  priest’s  orders,  and  fulfilled  the  duties  of  the  ordinary 
Jesuit — teaching,  preaching,  writing,  and  pastoral  labour — till, 
after  the  beginning  of  friction  between  himself  and  the  foreign 
authorities  of  the  order,  he  entered  in  1900  upon  a  period  of  semi- 
retirement  at  the  Jesuit  mission  of  Richmond,  Yorkshire.  In 
1906  a  long  series  of  difficulties  and  misunderstandings,  most  of 
them  the  result  of  his  claim  to  defend  Catholicism  by  an 
apologetic  rather  mystical  than  theological,  culminated  in  his 
departure  from  the  Society  without  the  fulfilment  of  those 
technical  conditions  which  could  easily  enable  him  to  continue 
his  ministerial  functions.  For  the  ensuing  three  years  he 
occupied  a  good  deal  of  attention  as  the  leading  English  opponent 
of  the  reactionary  policy  of  Pope  Pius  X.  His  criticism  in  The 
Times  of  the  Anti-Modernist  Encyclical  Pascendi  brought  upon 
him  the  form  of  deprivation  known  as  “the  minor  excommunica¬ 
tion.”  On  July  15th,  1909,  he  died  after  a  very  brief  and  very 
sudden  illness. 

Siudi  are  the  main  facts  of  his  life ;  but  the  great  events  of  the 
world,  we  are  often  told,  take  place  in  the  soul  and  the  brain, 
and  ])erhaps  no  spiritual  and  mental  life  of  modern  times  was 
subtler,  fuller,  more  intense,  and  more  influential  over  a  wide 
area  than  that  which  literally  “wore  itself  out”  at  Storrington 
three  years  ago.  The  tributes  paid  to  Tyrrell’s  spiritual  insight, 
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to  his  intellectual  ability,  and  to  his  fearless  sincerity,  have  never 
been  those  of  mere  partisans.  His  admirers  have  been  drawn 
from  almost  every  religious  body  and  from  every  school  of 
thought.  Nothing  has  more  surprised  the  present  writer  than 
the  frequency  of  sympathetic  reference  to  his  memory  by  men 
and  women  whose  interests  lay  far  removed  from  the  arena  of 
theological  warfare.  It  is  therefore  to  be  hoped  that  Miss  M.  D. 
Petre’s  recent  biography  of  him  will  take  the  place  it  deserves 
not  merely  as  the  story  of  a  modern  Catholic  controversialist,  but 
as  a  study  of  a  man  whose  appeal  was  beyond  the  bounds  of  any 
Church  whatsoever  to  the  religious  instinct  of  the  world. 

For  the  first  twenty -three  years  of  Father  Tyrrell’s  life.  Miss 
I’etre  has  had  the  inestimable  aid  of  an  autobiographical  fragment 
which  describes,  with  the  greatest  frankness  and  the  most  critical 
detachment,  his  early  years,  the  growth  of  his  spiritual  faculty, 
his  youthful  agnosticism,  his  passage  from  Kitualism  into  the 
Catholic  Church,  his  “vocation”  to  the  Society  of  Jesus,  and  bis 
first  experiences  of  the  religious  life.  Written  as  an  essay  towards 
self-realisation  and  the  clearing  of  his  mind  when  he  had  already 
travelled  far  on  the  way  of  disillusion  (it  dates  from  the  year  1901 ) , 
this  document  is  instinct  with  all  that  was  most  essential  to  the 
man  as  one  knew  him ,  as  well  as  with  a  tone  of  sadness  and  regret 
that  in  the  intercourse  of  friendship  he  was  careful  to  suppress. 
For  the  remaining  years.  Miss  Petre’s  materials  have  been  the 
memories  of  her  own  very  close  and  sympathetic  friendship,  a 
very  large  collection  of  letters,  and  Father  Tyrrell’s  published  and 
unpublished  writings. 

The  result  of  the  whole  is  a  portrait,  and  one  whose  truth 
nobody  who  bad  the  happiness  of  Tyrrell’s  friendship  will  deny. 
Only,  one  fancies,  even  those  who  knew  him  best  will  find  them¬ 
selves  called  uiX)n,  as  a  result  of  Miss  Petre’s  synthesis,  to  modify 
to  some  extent  their  previous  conceptions.  They  will  not  be 
disappointed  (there  is  no  room  for  disappointment),  but  they  will 
realise  that  Tyrrell’s  character  was  of  an  even  more  complex 
nature  than  they  had  imagined,  and  that  his  mind  was  subtle  and 
various  enough  to  need  a  wider  knowledge  for  its  understanding 
than  any  one  individual  could  gain  by  personal  intercourse.  For 
there  is  no  doubt  that  his  very  qualities  left  him  liable  to  mis¬ 
conception.  Behind  his  frankness,  his  indiscretion  even,  one 
alw'ays  divined  the  existence  of  a  rather  perplexing  mental 
hinterland.  No  man  allowed  you  more  freely  into  his  mind ;  no 
man  more  tantalised  you  with  the  conviction  that  all  you  gleaned 
there  was  but  a  handful  of  the  possible  harvest ;  no  man  gave  you 
a  deeper  conviction  of  his  possession  of  reserve  forces  both  intel¬ 
lectual  and  spiritual.  It  would  have  been  possible,  one  feels,  for 
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half  a  dozen  of  his  intimates  to  give  their  personal  impressions 
of  him  with  half  a  dozen  different,  possibly  contradictory,  results. 

To  this,  two  main  factors,  in  the  opinion  of  the  present  writer, 
contributed.  In  the  first  place  (however  large  the  admixture  of 
English  blood  in  his  veins),  Tyrrell  was  by  temperament  an 
Irishman,  and  exhibited  all  the  paradoxes  of  the  Irish  character. 
‘‘They  are  the  merriest  people,”  wrote  the  late  Harold  Frederic, 
“and  the  saddest,  the  most  turbulent  and  the  most  docile,  the 
most  talented  and  the  most  unproductive,  the  most  practical  and 
the  most  visionary,  the  most  devout  and  the  most  pagan.”  And, 
as  one  lived  in  Tyrrell’s  society  for  day  after  day,  one  realised  how 
strikingly  he  exemplified  these  antitheses.  “I  am  a  chameleon,” 
he  used  to  say  laughingly,  ‘‘and  my  colours  change  with  the  sun¬ 
light.”  It  certainly  needed  a  great  deal  of  the  Celtic  temper  ‘‘to 
keel)  with  his  changes  of  mood.”  Again,  he  speaks,  in  his 
autobiography  and  elsewhere,  of  his  ‘‘duplicity,”  and,  though  the 
word  has  its  absurdity  as  applied  to  one  whose  sincerity  and  love 
of  truth  were  the  bane  of  his  happiness  as  they  were  the  secret 
of  his  strength,  his  very  gift  of  sympathy,  the  ‘‘selflessness”  that 
made  him  appropriate  so  readily  the  attitude  of  his  companion, 
did  to  some  extent  leave  him  liable  to  misunderstanding.  One 
has  heard  it  charged  against  him  that  he  wrote  and  spoke  in 
different  senses  to  different  people,  that  he  professed  contrary 
views  with  only  the  briefest  possible  of  intervals  betw^een  them. 
Superficially,  this  is  possibly  the  case.  But  as  you  came  to  know’ 
him  well,  you  could  recognise  that  his  variations  were  less  of 
thought  than  of  mood.  Behind  the  veil  of  a  temperament  hyper¬ 
sensitive  to  the  atmosphere  and  temperature  of  society,  as  of  every 
other  environing  condition,  was  going  on  a  steady  intellectual 
and  spiritual  process  of  growth.  Moreover,  the  very  depth  and 
sincerity  of  his  feeling  combined  very  often  with  his  peculiar 
humour  to  make  him  conceal  his  more  serious  thoughts  behind 
an  appearance  of  paradox.  He  dreaded  above  all  things  the 
|K)rtentous  “earnestness”  which  he  described  to  a  friend  as  “a 
subtle  hypocrisy  and  a  lack  of  humour  and  proportion  quite  fatal 
to  truth  and  right  perspective.”  Long  after  he  had  done  with 
“Newmanism”  as  a  Catholic  apologetic,  he  used  to  quote  with 
approval  Newman’s  remark  about  people  who  confused  serious¬ 
ness  and  solemnity. 

To  the  writer  of  this  article,  w’hose  friendship  with  Father 
Tyrrell  began  just  at  the  conclusion  of  his  Jesuit  career,  and 
lasted,  with  increasing  intimacy,  till  his  death,  it  has  always 
seemed  a  necessary  condition  of  his  thought  that,  at  this  later 
period,  its  negative  and  critical  side  should  seem  far  more  con¬ 
sistent  than  its  constructive.  “Modernism,”  he  was  fond  of 
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saying,  ‘‘is  luofe  occupied  with  the  destruction  of  the  old  than 
with  the  building  up  of  the  new.”  And  if  Christianity  is  an 
experience  affecting  the  whole  personality  of  the  individual,  while 
dogma  is  only  the  account  of  such  experience  as  offered  by  the 
intellect,  his  contention  is  hard  to  assail.  The  theology  of  the 
future  will  consist  far  more  of  denial  than  of  affirmation.  Alany 
hours  of  talk  on  this  subject  are  crystallised  in  the  following 
l)assage  from  a  late  autobiographical  fragment  :  ‘‘  Theology  is  the 
formulation  of  Religion.  We  cannot  strictly  have  faith  in 
Theology,  but  only  in  the  Religion  which  it  formulates.  Xor 
can  we  ‘  assent  ’  to  Religion,  but  only  to  the  Theology  in  which 
it  is  formulated.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  as  inseparable  as 
‘  form  and  matter,’  and  are  inconceivable  apart  from  one  another 
— a  religion  with  no  theology  or  a  theology  which  formulated 
nothing.  Their  developments,  moreover,  are  mutually  depen¬ 
dent.”  In  each  of  us  every  day  works  its  changes,  and  with  every¬ 
day  our  ex|)erience  may  be  said  to  outgrow  the  formulation  of  tlie 
day  before.  A  living  theology  should  find  its  aim  in  a  perpetual 
effort  to  keep  formulation  and  experience  as  closely  related  as 
possible.  It  was  always  easier,  therefore,  to  trace  the  permanent 
element  in  Tyrrell’s  mind  by  his  negative  than  by  his  positive 
statements.  His  present  position  was  at  any  given  moment  less 
discoverable  than  the  backward  stages  of  his  journey.  That  he 
had  abandoned  for  ever  the  static  view  of  religion  which  had 
contented  him  in  youth,  and  which  faintly  colours  some  of  his 
earlier  writings ;  that  he  had  come  to  regard  Newman’s  doctrine 
of  a  depositum  fidei  and  its  subsequent  development  as  mere 
“theology”;  that  he  had  lost  faith  in  the  possibilities  of  a 
“mediating,”  as  opposed  to  a  revolutionary.  Liberalism;  all  this 
was  far  plainer  from  his  words,  both  written  and  spoken,  than 
\vas  any  positive  concejdion.  He  was  certainly  frank  enough  in 
reviewing  his  past  phases  of  development,  though  he  tended 
sometimes  to  underrate  their  value.  “Mere  position-building,” 
he  said  once  of  his  Faith  of  the  Millions,  “with  the  scaffolding 
alw’ays  breaking  under  one’s  feet.”  He  would  speak  slightingly 
also  of  such  devotional  writings  as  Nova  et  Vetera  and  Oil  and 
Wine;  partly,  one  feels,  because  they  failed  to  point  the  distinc¬ 
tion  between  theology  and  revelation,  the  emphasising  of  which 
he  considered  his  special  contribution  to  religious  thought ;  partly 
because  his  extreme  spiritual  modesty  made  him  reluctant  of 
anything  approaching  a  personal  confession.  Of  any  mystical 
contact  with  things  supernatural  he  was  both  diffident  and 
reticent.  It  is  noteworthy  that  his  only  reference  to  any  such 
mystical  experience  of  his  own,  to  being  “briefly  over  the 
border,”  is  turned  off  with  a  touch  of  his  characteristic  humour 
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“I  came  back,”  he  writes,  “with  two  strange  memories — one  was 
that  my  judgment  of  myself  in  the  Ewigkeit  was  just  the  inverse 
of  what  it  is  now  and  always  was ;  the  other  was  that  of  looking 
at  the  world  through  a  sort  of  chink  or  key-hole,  and  screaming 
with  the  inextinguishable  laughter  of  the  gods  as  one  laughs  at 
folks  perplexed  and  bewildered  by  some  practical  joke  to  which 
one  is  privy.” 

To  such  an  extent  was  humour  a  form,  as  it  were,  of  Tyrrell’s 
thought  that  you  had  to  be  carefully  on  your  guard  against 
accepting  as  his  a  position  he  was  merely  defending  as  a  whimsical 
advocatus  diahoU.  More  than  once  he  chose  this  ironical  form 
of  expression  in  his  published  writings  (the  famous  Semper 
Eadeni  article  is  an  example) ;  in  his  talk  it  w'as  a  method  he 
especially  favoured,  and  with  perfect  gravity  of  voice  and  manner 
he  would  lead  on  his  hearers  till  he  had  posed  them  bewildered 
before  tbe  final  paradox.  His  most  serious  moments  ended  in 
laughter,  and  behind  laughter  and  irony  he  was  apt  to  conceal 
the  more  intimate  workings  of  his  soul  and  mind. 

Of  Tyrrell’s  relation  to  Catholicism,  especially  during  the  latter 
years  of  his  life,  much  has  been  written,  still  more  will  probably 
be  inspired  by  the  publication  of  his  biography.  As  in  most  other 
matters,  so  in  this,  his  thoughts,  motives,  and  feelings  did  not 
fall  into  the  usual  categories.  One  has  to  remember  initially  that 
his  entrance  into  the  Church  was  not  effected  along  any  of  the 
usual  lines  of  approach.  He  did  not,  like  Newman  and  his 
successors,  offer  his  submission  as  the  result  of  a  conviction  of 
the  validity  of  papal  claims  to  jurisdiction.  Such  conceptions  he 
was  accustomed  to  stigmatise  as  doctrinaire,  and  there  is  no 
evidence  that  they  ever  seriously  occupied  him.  He  did  not 
either  come  to  Catholicism  under  the  impulse  of  that  nostalgic 
de  la  religion  which  impels  the  decadent  and  the  materialist. 
“None  of  your  Durtals  for  me,”  he  used  to  say  in  reference  to 
Huysmans’s  hero.  If  Tyrrell  ever  disbelieved  at  all  (and  close 
study  of  the  autobiography  leaves  one  very  doubtful),  he  had 
closed  his  sceptical  era  before  he  left  the  church  of  his  baptism. 
Moreover,  however  revolutionary  and  negative  his  attitude 
towards  dogma,  he  showed  at  no  period  of  his  career  the  least 
sympathy  with  a  merely  unconstructive  scepticism ,  while 
materialism  aroused  in  him  the  most  scornful  repugnance.  The 
Church  of  Rome  appealed  to  him,  both  In  youth  and  in  manhood, 
as  the  widest  and  most  human  presentation  of  the  Christian  idea 
and  spirit.  It  appealed  to  him  also  as  the  religious  body  w'hich 
summed  up  most  completely  not  only  the  Christian,  but  the  pre- 
Christian,  experience  of  the  West.  The  humanity  of  Paganism 
and  its  “wise  reverence  for  mysteries,”  its  preference  for  a  myth 
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in  place  of  a  dogma  when  the  insoluble  was  concerned,  all  exer¬ 
cised  over  him  a  strong  attraction.  “Their  greatness,”  he  said 
to  the  present  writer  once,  “lay  in  their  unwillingness  to  explain. 
The  weakness  of  Konie  lies  in  the  fact  that  she  is  always  adver¬ 
tising  ‘  our  explanations  are  cheap  to-day.’  ”  The  pagan  element 
of  Catholicism,  especially  of  Catholicism  as  exemplified  by  the 
Latin  races,  has  proved  a  rock  of  offence  to  more  than  one  pious 
soul  of  Teutonic  stock.  To  Tyrrell  it  was  but  an  additional  proof 
of  the  true  comprehensiveness  of  the  Catholic  Church.  “To  have 
recognised,”  he  wrote  to  a  friend,  “(1)  that  Catholicism  is 
Christianised  paganism  or  world-religion,  and  not  the  Chris¬ 
tianised  Judaism  of  the  New’  Testament ;  and  then,  after  the 
shock,  to  recognise  (2)  that  this  is  altogether  a  liberation  and 
spiritual  gain — a  change  from  tight  clothes  to  elastic — is  an  intui¬ 
tion  that  puts  Harnack,  N - ,  &c.,  out  of  court  finally.”  Con¬ 

sistently  with  this  attitude,  his  criticism  of  “minor  superstitions,” 
if  he  criticised  them  at  all,  w’as  extremely  gentle  and  sympathetic. 
“I  could  pray  with  the  most  ignorant  of  Irish  peasants  to  the 
ugliest  of  idols,”  he  said  to  the  author  of  this  article.  “It  is 
prayer  wdth  bishops  and  cardinals  I  find  impossible.”  His 
quarrel  w’ith  Vaticanism,  he  w’ould  often  say,  w’as  that  it  repre¬ 
sented  “the  lie  in  the  soul.” 

Latterly,  as  his  separation  from  the  corporate  life  of 
Catholicism  became  more  definite,  a  certain  bitterness  pervaded 
both  his  speech  and  his  writings.  Words  fell  from  him  that 
needed  to  be  heavily  discounted  and  carefully  interpreted  by  the 
general  trend  of  his  thought.  That  he  had  begun  to  despair  of 
any  means  but  those  of  revolution  for  the  liberation  of  the  precious 
spirit  imprisoned  under  the  accretions  of  medimval  dualistic 
philosophy,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt.  “We  must  clear  the 
ground,”  he  used  often  to  say;  “the  rieux  reqime  must  go.”  “If 
everyone  ”  he  wrote  to  M.  Leger  in  1907,  “submits  to  Home’s 
repressive  measures  there  will  be  no  remedy,  but  only  a  rein¬ 
forcement  of  present  evils.  If  the  captain  is  driving  the  vessel 
on  the  rocks  that  he  does  not  know’  of,  we  who  know^  must  refuse 
to  be  silent  and  to  obey  him  to  his  own  destruction.  That  w’ere 
obedience  of  the  letter  and  not  of  the  spirit.  .  .  .  Even  though 
the  ship  will  go  on  the  rocks,  I  have  done  my  best  to  prevent  it. 
There  must  be  a  dehAcle.  After  that,  perhaps,  a  reconstruction." 
His  faith  in  the  future  is  expressed  elsewhere  in  language  far 
more  positive,  and  never  entirely  failed  him.  It  grew  dim  from 
fime  to  time,  but  it  never  suffered  a  complete  eclipse.  “It  is  ton 
big,  too  really  comprehensive,  utterly  to  go  under,”  he  said  of  the 
Catholic  Church  to  the  present  writer  only  a  few  days  before  his 
fatal  seizure.  To  the  last,  moreover,  he  looked  back  with  a 
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wistful  tenderness  to  the  liturgical  practices  from  which  he  had 
been  driven  by  the  censure  of  authority.  It  was  a  pathetic  sight 
to  watch  him  during  some  of  the  winter  days  of  1908  returning  to 
the  recitation  of  the  Breviary  as  a  link  with  the  past,  and  as 
giving  some  purpose  to  hours  which  must  often  have  'been 
terribly  wearisome  in  their  emptiness. 

Of  the  grief  his  deprivation  caused  him  he  seldom  spoke 
directly,  and  then  in  that  ironic  ton^  which  he  generally  used 
as  a  mask  for  his  deeper  feelings.  He  did  not,  indeed,  love 
greatly  to  talk  of  his  own  affairs.  “People  interest  me  most 
when  they  tell  me  about  themselves,”  he  would  say,  and*  he  had 
a  wonderful  gift  of  drawing  out  and  making  the  best  of  his  com¬ 
panions.  So  much  did  he  exercise  this  power,  in  fact,  that  you 
were  often  tempted  to  think  that  his  readiness  to  listen  had  led 
you  into  almost  intolerable  egotism.  Still  you  could  not  be  much 
with  him  during  those  later  years  without  feeling  that,  under  the 
various  veils  with  which  he  concealed  it,  the  veil  of  bitterness, 
the  veil  of  flippancy,  the  veil  of  indifference,  he  was  really  suffer¬ 
ing  very  acutely.  What  pained  him  most,  one  divined,  was  the 
fact  that  his  suspension  had  rendered  him  suspect  to  those  very 
souls  it  had  been  his  pride  and  chief  endeavour  to  aid.  “This 
silent  and  unexplainable  ‘  parting  with  friends,’  ”  he  wrote  to  an 
intimate  correspondent,  “is  more  painful  than  any  overt  renun¬ 
ciation.  Surely  the  worst  of  Christ’s  passion  was  that  ‘  ye  shall 
all  be  scandalised  because  of  me.’  To  be  reckoned  a  deceiver  and 
false  guide  by  those  who  have  trusted  and  depended  on  us,  what 
more  horrible?”  The  words  recall  (and  explain)  to  the  present 
writer  many  a  moment  of  melancholy  silence  breaking  the  flow 
of  his  talk,  many  a  cloud  on  his  curiously  expressive  face,  many 
a  quick  phrase  of  irritation  against  ecclesiastical  intolerance. 
Such  personal  revelation,  however,  was  very  rare.  His  horror 
of  pose  was  intense,  and  no  pose  could  have  been  more  distasteful 
to  him  than  that  of  the  martyr.  If  he  spoke  of  his  troubles  it  was 
generally  in  a  jesting  way.  “I  feel  the  loss  of  status,”  one 
remembers  him  saying.  “It’s  very  hard  for  a  man  of  my  years 
to  be  just  a  chap.”  When  some  enthusiastic  but  not  very  discreet 
sympathisers  attempted  to  offer  him  consolation,  he  was  pro¬ 
foundly  uncomfortable.  “Poor  dears!”  he  said  whimsically. 
“It  would  have  been  most  distressing  if  I  hadn’t  been  wondering 
all  the  time  if  their  exalted  idea  of  my  sufferings  would  allow  them 
to  ask  me  to  smoke  after  dinner.” 

Not  the  least  informing  of  Miss  Petre’s  chapters  are  those 
which  treat  of  Father  Tyrrell’s  relations  with  other  Christian 
bodies  than  the  Catholic  Church.  With  the  Church  of  England 
he  never  (not  even  during  his  early  period  of  rather  artificial 
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orthodoxy)  lost  sympathy.  Its  spirit  of  comprehensive  toleration, 
its  power  of  assimilating  the  mind  of  the  laity,  the  careful 
ambiguity  of  its  formulae,  all  appealed  to  him  with  increasing 
strength  as  he  grew  more  clearly  to  realise  the  intransigeance  of 
Eoman  autocentralism.  “Church  of  my  baptism,”  he  wrote  to  a 
friend  in  1906;  “Church  of  Westcott,  Hort,  Lightfoot,  Liddon, 
Taylor,  Leighton,  Coleridge !  Church  of  better-than-saints,  why 
did  I  ever  leave  you?”  Eather  over  a  year  before  this  he  had 
written  a  short  paper,  Anglican  Liberalism,  which  gives  an 
admirable  statement  of  the  grounds  of  his  affection ;  and  much  of 
his  corr-espondence  about  this  time  suggests  that  he  considered  a 
return  to  the  Anglican  body  as  a  possible  solution  of  his  diffi¬ 
culties.  “We  are  not  likely,”  he  wrote  to  “V.,”  one  of  the  most 
intimate  of  his  correspondents,  “to  agree  about  Anglicanism.  It 
is  a  question  largely  of  our  different  antecedents  and  early  sym¬ 
pathies  and  associations.  For  me  it  has  all  the  illusive  attractions 
of  ‘  the  haunts  of  my  childhood,’  over  and  above  its  more  solid 
attractions.”  And,  again,  “For  my  own  self  the  Church  of  the 
‘  Christian  Year  ’  is  (and  always  has  been)  my  native  air.”  It  is 
beyond  question,  of  course,  that  language  so  definite  as  this 
expresses  an  impulse  far  stronger  than  a  mere  velleity.  It  is 
entitled  to  the  fullest  and  most  serious  consideration  in  any 
attempt  to  arrive  at  George  Tyrrell’s  later  position.  One  feels 
hound,  however,  in  view  of  his  description  of  the  English  Church 
as  “a  compromise  between  the  Catholic  principle  of  authority 
and  the  Protestant  })rinciple  of  individualism — a  compromise  and 
syncretism  rather  than  a  synthesis,”  to  recall  his  conviction, 
often  expressed  both  in  his  letters  and  in  his  conversation,  that 
for  him  a  via  media  was  more  perilous  than  a  path  of  extremes. 
We  have  evolved  our  national  church  as  the  expression  of  onr 
national  temperament,  and  no  component  of  our  temperament  is 
more  distinctive  than  our  caution.  It  is  accordingly  meet  that 
.\nglicanism  should  represent  rather  those  who  travel  the  ascer¬ 
tained  and  charted  ways  of  the  religious  life  than  those  who 
adventure  on  its  unexplored  and  unfathomed  waters.  By  nearly 
every  quality  of  his  temperament  Father  Tyrrell  belonged  to  the 
latter  class.  Eeligion  was  to  him  less  a  regulative  influence  over 
life  (that  he  would  have  left  to  Ethics)  than  the  supreme  romance 
of  the  soul.  A  creed  which  did  not  demand  of  its  adherents  that 
they  should  “live  dangerously,”  a  faith  which  involved  no  venture, 
might  attract  him  by  some  of  its  accidents ;  it  could  never  win 
him  by  its  essence.  Again,  his  strong  sense  of  the  value  of  the 
corporate  and  organic  side  in  religious  life,  the  very  sense  that 
provoked  his  fiercest  opposition  to  the  centralising  tendency  of 
Vaticanism,  compelled  him  to  Catholicism  as  the  closest  realisa- 
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tion  of  the  ideal  of  a  world-religion,  and  to  the  conception  of 
Anglicanism  as  lacking  in  the  fulness  of  various  racial  experience 
and  character.  We  find  him  suggesting  its  possession  of  a  quality 
“irredeemably  insular  and  Jewishly  exclusive.”  Some  of  those, 
too,  who  talked  with  him  on  the  question  during  his  later  years, 
may  remember  his  characterising  the  Church  of  England  as 
“supplying  a  formula  only  for  the  Anglo-Saxon  peoples.” 
Moreover,  even  when  its  spell  was  strongest  upon  him,  he  used 
to  express  doubts  as  to  its  ability  to  provide  for  him  “an  abiding 
citv.”  With  the  Eitualist  party  he  was  out  of  sympathy.  “They 
would  only  adopt  me  as  an  outcast  from  Eome,”  he  used  to  say. 
“As  they  came  to  understand  me,  they  would  find  me  as  great  a 
thorn  in  their  side  as  the  Catholic  authorities  do  now.”  Among 
Liberal  Protestants  his  friends,  both  English  and  foreign,  were 
many;  but  the  claim  of  Liberal  Protestantism  to  “a  monopoly  of 
ideas”  offended  his  sense  of  humour,  w^hile  its  tendency  to  ignore 
tradition  and  to  leave  out  from  its  synthesis  whole  centuries  of 
Christian  thought  and  development  repelled  another  side  of  his 
mind.  His  position  with  regard  to  it  is  admirably  summed  up 
in  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  to  a  Protestant  friend  : 
“  Liberal  Protestantism  is  the  development  of  the  ethic  He 
adopted  and  exemplified  in  common  with  the  saints  and  prophets 
of  all  times;  but  not  of  His  Gospel,  His  message.  Of  that 
Catholicism  is  the  development.”  Christ,  in  fact,  is  less  a  moral 
teacher  than  a  religious  genius.  By  its  insistence  upon  the  former 
aspect  Liberal  Protestantism  is  forced  to  honour  Him  only  “as 
a  convenient  symbol  of  the  enlightened  conscience  of  mankind ; 
though  I  fancy  Socrates,  as  less  of  a  visionary,  would  be  more  to 
tlieir  taste.”  Catholicism,  on  the  other  hand,  by  her  emphasis 
upon  the  other-worldliness  of  Christ’s  teaching,  is  preserving  to 
Him  His  individual  and  quintessential  quality. 

Of  course,  of  a  mind  so  hospitable  to  ideas  as  was  Tyrrell’s,  so 
large  in  its  capacities  of  growth,  and  so  absolutely  fearless,  it  is 
unsafe  to  assume  any  position  as  final.  It  is,  however,  mere 
matter  of  conjecture  to  surmise  in  what  direction  he  might  have 
tended.  Possibly  the  sceptical  side  of  his  intellect  might  have 
carried  him  beyond  the  qualified  and  critical  adherence  to 
Catholicism  w-hich  is  the  key-note  of  his  Christianity  at  the  Cross 
Boads.  Again,  his  mysticism  might  have  brought  him  to  some 
self-discovered  haven  outside  the  bounds  of  the  Churches  alto¬ 
gether.  Albeit,  the  facts  remain  ;  and  of  the  facts  these  two 
should  be  borne  in  mind.  T^p  to  tbe  last  George  Tyrrell  had 
never  withdrawn  his  allegiance  from  the  Church  of  Eome,  still 
less  transferred  it  to  any  other  body  ;  and  the  work  which  occupied 
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his  hand  and  brain  up  to  the  very  time  of  his  seizure  was,  despite 
its  element  of  paradox,  a  work  of  Catholic  apologetic. 

It  is  pleasant  to  turn,  in  conclusion,  from  the  aspect  of  Tyrrell 
the  controversialist,  “the  sternest  knight  to  his  foe  that  ever  set 
spear  in  rest,”  and  to  dwell  for  a  moment  on  the  man,  with  his 
genius  for  friendship,  his  quick  intuition,  and  wonderful  sym¬ 
pathy.  No  one,  surely,  ever  bore  less  than  he  those  “scars  of  the 
profession  ”  which  are  so  apt  to  distinguish  the  ecclesiastic  from 
his  fellow  mortals.  His  priesthood  was  of  the  kind  that  unites 
its  possessor  with  humanity  rather  than  separates  him  from  it. 
As  one  talked  with  him  in  the  quiet  Sussex  garden  where  so 
much  of  his  time  was  latterly  passed,  one  w^as  apt  to  forget  that 
here  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  modern  religious 
thinkers,  and  to  remember  only  that  he  was  the  most  winning  of 
men.  Eeference  has  been  made  to  his  humour,  but  to  realise 
how  much  it  was  of  the  very  nature  of  the  man ,  and  how  much  it 
influenced  his  attitude  to  life,  it  was  necessary  to  have  had  the 
privilege  of  his  friendshii>.  Wit  flickered  through  his  talk  as 
summer  lightning  moves  continual  and  illusive  across  the  sky, 
now  apparent  in  some  apt  quotation,  now  in  the  acute  pointing 
of  a  problem,  now  in  the  rapid  sketch  of  a  personality.  His 
reminiscent  moods  were  perhaps  his  most  delightful ;  and  it  is 
wonderful  to  think  how  admirably  he  handled  the  material 
afforded  by  an  outwardly  uneventful  life.  As  a  judge  of  character 
he  probably  had  very  few  equals ;  but  his  insight  left  him 
humorously  tolerant  of  “the  little  human  miseries”  that  too  keen 
a  perception  is  apt  to  reveal.  He  had  his  moments  of  impatience, 
his  moments  of  bitterness ;  but  as  one  looks  back  one  does  not 
remember  a  single  individual  of  whom  he  ever  spoke  as  an  enemy. 
“In  his  place  one  might  have  done  the  same,”  he  would  say 
smilingly  when  talking  of  his  opponents  and  detractors. 
Humanity,  in  fact,  was  the  quality  by  which  he  impressed  one 
most  [)rofoundly,  the  generous  humanity  which  is  quick  to 
respond  to  affection  and  to  grieve  over  coldness  or  suspicion,  to 
laugh  with  the  world's  laughter,  and  to  be  moved  to  sadness  by 
the  lacrim(B  rerum.  His  contribution  to  religious  thought,  even, 
is  less  purely  intellectual  than  it  is  the  outcome  of  a  reverence 
for,  and  belief  in,  the  validity  of  human  experience  as  a  whole. 

Arthur  F.  Bell. 
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“,1’ai  lu,  monsieur,  votre  ouvrage  de  genie;  nies  remercimens 
egalent  mon  estiine.  Votre  titre  n’annonce  que  la  danse,  et 
vous  donnez  de  grands  lumieres  sur  tous  les  arts.  ...  Je  pense 
que  votre  merite  sera  bien  senti  en  AngleteiTe,  parce  qu’on  y 
aime  la  nature,  mais  oil  trouverez-vous  des  acteurs  capables 
cl’executer  vos  idees?  ” 

It  was  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  that  Voltaire 
wrote  these  words  to  Jean  Georges  Noverre,  and,  like  most  of 
Voltaire’s  criticisms,  they  are  as  true  to-day  as  ever  they  were. 
To  me,  at  least,  "  TjCs  Tjettres  sur  la  Danse  ”  appears  a  wonderful 
book,  and  the  country  which,  more  emphatically  than  any  other, 
stamped  so-called  “classical”  dancing  with  its  approval,  may 
surely  lay  claim  to  the  one  merit  as  well  as  to  the  various  defects 
of  its  partiality — the  merit,  a  love  of  natural  simplicity  in  the 
arts,  the  defects,  a  sorry  want  of  critical  faculty  and  an  utter 
lack  of  aesthetic  discipline.  For  in  England  the  spirit  may  often 
be  willing,  but  the  education  is  invariably  weak. 

In  the  matter  of  the  dance,  at  any  rate,  the  education  is  not 
even  weak ;  it  is  non-existent.  The  mere  fact  that  this  essay 
can  be  written  proves  as  much.  We  have  here  a  man  who  was 
to  the  dance  almost  exactly  what  Wagner  was  to  music,  who 
developed  marvellously  that  great  school  of  which  the  Russian 
ballet  is  now  perhaps  the  only  true  representative,  who  dreamed 
of  founding  an  even  greater  school,  who  was  the  friend  of  Garrick 
and  Diderot,  who  collaborated  with  Rameau,  Gluck,  Haydn, 
Mozart,  yet  nineteen  out  of  twenty  people,  even  of  those  who 
specialise  in  the  arts,  have  not  heard  as  much  as  his  name  ! 

Noverre  was  horn  in  Paris  on  April  ‘29th,  1727,  of  respectable 
parentage.  But  he  soon  deserted  respectability  and  a  military 
education  in  favour  of  the  Dance.  Nor  does  he  seem  to  have 
had  to  wait  long  for  success,  for  in  1755  he  was  invited  by  Garrick 
to  bring  his  popular  “Ballet  Chinois”  to  London. 

rnfortunately,  however,  England  happened  to  be  passing 
through  one  of  her  periodical  attacks  of  xenophobia.  A  mob, 
bitterly  hostile  to  everything  French,  expecting  probably  to  find 
a  spy  in  every  ballet-skirt,  gathered  at  Drury  Lane  to  prevent 
the  performance.  There  was  a  free  fight  in  the  theatre,  and 
Noverre  and  his  companions  had  to  retire  ignominiously  to  Paris. 
But  he  does  not  seem  to  have  felt  any  rancour  against  London, 
for  he  visited  it  twice  subsequently,  and  on  the  last  occasion  found 
(1)  American  Rights  Reserved. 
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full  compensation  for  the  unfavourable  reception  of  his  early  days. 
Indeed,  he  wrote  some  of  his  best  ballets  for  the  King’s  Theatre, 
where  his  success  was  enormous,  and  he  w'as  crowned  on  the  stage. 
His  admiration  for  Garrick,  too,  seems  to  have  been  very  marked, 
and  to  him,  directly  or  indirectly,  he  owed  many  of  his  ideas, 
not  to  mention  the  honorific  title  which  stands  at  the  head  of  this 
essay.  The  ninth  of  the  “  Lettres  sur  la  Danse  ”  is  largely  devoted 
to  praise  of  the  great  actor,  and  not  even  his  description  of 
Shakespeare  as  “the  English  Corneille”  can  spoil  the  two  letters 
to  Voltaire  on  the  same  subject. 

About  three  years  after  his  first  visit  ‘to  England,  Noverre 
secured  a  good  position  at  Lyons,  where  he  produced  all  kinds 
of  compositions,  from  trivial  divertissements  to  serious  ballets. 
But  even  after  his  successes  at  Lyons,  the  Paris  Opera  w’as  too 
much  afraid  of  his  revolutionary  ideas  to  offer  him  employment ; 
and  he  w’as  forced  to  accept  the  Prince  of  Wurtemberg’s  invita¬ 
tion  to  direct  the  magnificent  winter  entertainments  at  Stuttgart, 
where  he  produced  no  fewer  than  twenty  ballets.  In  1770  we  find 
him  appointed  Maitre  de  Ballet  to  Maria  Theresa,  and  for  the 
Court  Theatre  in  Vienna  he  wrote  another  dozen  ballets,  including 
one,  “Semiramis,”  for  music  by  Gluck.  At  last,  after  visits  to 
Milan,  Naples,  and  Lisbon,  he  returned  to  Paris  in  1775  at  the 
invitation  of  his  old  pupil  Marie  Antoinette,  and  through  her 
influence  he  finally  obtained  the  long-desired  post  of  Maitre-de- 
Ballet-en-Chef  at  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Music. 

During  his  residence  in  Paris  the  famous  Gluck-Piccinni 
quarrel  was  raging,  but  he  did  not  play  any  important  part  in 
it,  as  is  showm  by  the  fact  that  he  remained  on  good  terms  with 
the  Queen.  However,  there  is  no  doubt  that  his  leanings  were 
definitely  towards  the  Piccinnists,  apparently  because  he  thought 
they  represented  the  national  as  opposed  to  the  foreign  party  — 
though  why  the  question  of  patriotism  should  have  arisen  in  a 
quarrel  between  an  Italian  and  a  German  only  a  Frenchman 
of  the  eighteenth  century  could  possibly  say.  During  this  period, 
incidentally,  he  commissioned  “Les  Petits  Biens”  from  Mozart, 
but  the  work  does  not  seem  to  have  enjoyed  much  success  at  the 
time, 

Noverre  left  the  Opera  in  1780,  and  from  that  time  his  fortunes 
began  slowly  to  decline,  though  it  w’as  only  in  1791  that  he  paid 
his  last  and  most  successful  visit  to  England.  Finally,  being 
reduced  to  comparative  poverty  through  the  revolution,  he  betook 
himself  to  St.  Germain-en-Laye,  and  there  he  died  on  the 
18th  of  October,  1809  at  the  age  of  82. 

So  much  at  least  it  is  necessary  to  know  about  the  man,  if 
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only  to  realise  the  authority  with  which  he  wrote  about  the  dance. 
For  that,  all  things  said  and  done,  is  the  important  thing. 
Xoverre’s  life  matters  not  one  jot  to  us ;  for  better  or  for  worse  it 
has  been  done  with  these  last  hundred  years.  The  effect  of  his 
actual  work,  though  with  us  still,  merely  calls  for  a  few  lines 
of  comment  and  explanation.  But  the  effect  of  his  theories,  of 
what  he  would  have  wished  to  do,  had  he  had  the  opportunity, 
has  never,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  been  properly  appreciated  at  all. 

To  turn  then  for  a  moment  to  the  ballets  of  Noverre’s  com¬ 
position,  we  are  surprised,  after  reading  the  “Lettres  sur  la 
Danse,”  to  find  them  comparatively  conventional.  That  some 
are  very  good,  goes,  of  course,  without  saying.  “Les  Danaides,” 
for  instance,  seems  to  me  magnificent.  But  the  general  impres¬ 
sion  is  that  they  are  all  rather  like  “Sylvia,”  or  that  curious 
spectacle,  “Cleopatra,”  which  the  Eussians  produced  at  Covent 
Garden  last  year.  We  forget  that  Noverre  wrote  more  than  a 
hundred  years  ago,  and  that  subsequent  writers  of  ballet  have 
been  copying  him  ever  since,  just  as  sometimes,  when  we  see 
“Carmen,”  we  are  aid  to  think  it  a  very  conventional  Opeia 
Comique.  It  is  not  till  we  glance  at  works  like  “Le  Triomphe 
de  I’Amour”  (1681),  or  Lully’s  ballets,  that  we  begin  to  realise 
the  extent  to  which  Noverre  revolutionised  the  Dance,  and  if 
further  confirmation  be  needed,  we  have  only  to  read  the  scathing 
remarks  of  contemporary  critics.  He,  like  his  friend  Diderot, 
not  to  mention  other  authors,  more  modern,  w’as  assured  that 
his  works  were  “not  plays,”  but  the  dreams  of  a  tiresome  moralist, 
while,  after  his  attempt  to  make  a  ballet  out  of  a  quiet  drama 
of  Corneille,  the  wits  of  Paris  exclaimed  that  they  did  not  despair 
of  seeing  La  Eochefoucauld’s  maxims  dance  ! 

But  though  people  might  smile  at  the  author,  many  went  to 
see  the  ballets,  and  on  one  occasion  at  least  Noverre  had  his 
revenge;  for,  when  “Les  Danaides”  was  produced,  some  of  the 
audience  were  so  terrified  at  the  scene  where  the  Spectres,  the 
Parcae,  and  Death  appear,  that  they  precipitately  took  to  flight ! 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  the  excellence  of  his  compositions  and 
the  great  practical  reforms  which  he  effected  in  the  ballet,  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  I  think,  that  Noverre’s  theory  was,  in  fact, 
superior  to  his  practice.  He  himself  admits  as  much,  for  he 
writes  in  the  last  of  the  TiCtters  that  he  does  not  i^retend  to  have 
reached  the  ideal,  only  to  have  pointed  out  the  road. 

To  the  English  mind,  always  suspicions  of  the  theoretical,  such 
an  admission  will  appear  most  damaging.  But  there  is  a  genius 
of  theory  as  well  as  of  practice,  just  as  there  is  a  genius — a  very 
rare  genius — of  criticism  and  another  of  composition.  And  in 
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any  case,  if  Noverre’s  actual  accomplishments  were  only  those 
of  a  tirst-rate  talent,  they  may  surely  be  deemed  sufficient  to  justify 
the  amiable  idiosyncrasy  of  having  theories  as  well. 

These  he  formulated  in  the  book,  to  which  1  have  referred 
several  times  already,  “Les  Lettres  sur  la  Danse.”  Arranged,  as 
the  title  indicates,  in  the  form  of  letters  to  an  anonymous  gentle¬ 
man,  it  is,  apart  from  all  aesthetic  considerations,  a  most  delightful 
work,  concisely  and  elegantly  written  and  often  extremely  witty. 
The  amusing  diatribe  against  the  use  of  conducting-sticks^  as 
being  only  necessary  in  times  of  barbarism,  and  the  descriptiou 
of  the  “five  positions”  as  “bonnes  a  savoir  et  meilleures  encore 
a  oublier,”  are,  in  their  different  ways,  typical  of  the  author’s 
charming  style,  while  his  epigram  about  Italian  artists — that  the 
violinists  indulge  in  such  fireworks  and  the  dancers  in  so  much 
noise  that  people  go  to  look  at  the  violinists  and  to  listen  to  the 
dancers — is  almost  worthy  of  Voltaire  himself. 

But  in  spite  of  the  witticisms  with  wliich  it  abounds,  the  book 
is,  as  a  whole,  an  earnest,  almost  a  passionate  appeal  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  Dance  among  her  sister  arts.  The  wdiole 
basis  of  this  claim  may  be  found  in  Noverre’s  contention  that 
Painting  and  the  Dance  are  absolutely  akin,  that  anything  whicli 
can  be  expressed  on  a  canvas  can  be  equally  well  expressed  on 
the  stage.  Indeed,  he  goes  even  further,  and  contends  that  the 
Ballet,  inasmuch  as  it  is  performed  by  human  beings  and  is 
thus  more  varied  and  more  true  to  life  than  Painting,  should 
be  capable  of  a  greater  power  of  expression.  The  ballet-master, 
according  to  him,  ought  to  model  his  lessons  exactly  on  those 
given  by  artists  to  their  pupils.  What  is  more,  he  must  know 
something  of  mechanics,  anatomy,  drawing,  and  music.  When 
a  sufficient  supply  of  such  masters  is  available,  then,  and  not  till 
then,  will  the  Dance  begin  to  rise  to  the  sublime  heights  of  which 
she  is  at  present  ignorant  but  to  which  she  might  so  easily  attain. 

That  is  the  burden  of  his  complaint  on  almost  every  page  of 
the  book.  The  Ballet  at  present  is  but  a  feeble  sketch  of  what 
it  might  be  ;  how  shameful  that  the  Dance  should  abandon  the 
power  she  can  wield  over  the  soul,  and  confine  her  ambitions 
to  pleasing  the  eye !  He  desires  to  set  comedies  and  tragedies 
to  dance,  and  he  takes  Moliere’s  comedy,  “L’Avare,”  as  an 
example  of  how  he  would  like  to  do  it.  Nevertheless,  he  claims 
that  the  Dance  is  particularly  suited  to  express  tragedy,  because 
“le  genre  tragique  fournit  des  grands  tableaux,  des  situations 
nobles,  et  des  coups  de  theatre  heureux,”  and  on  this  point  he  is 
quite  uncompromising.  When  a  tragedy  is  to  be  danced,  he 
will  have  no  comic  interludes  a  la  Shakespeare;  for,  with  the 
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real  French  feeling  for  classicism,  he  regards  it  as  “un  defaut  bien 
capital  que  celui  de  vouloir  associer  des  genres  contraires  et  de 
meler  sans  distinction  le  serieux  et  le  comique.” 

Noverre,  then,  wished  (to  alter  the  whole  aesthetic  basis  of 
the  eighteenth-century  ballet.  To  ellect  this,  he  proposed  in  the 
first  place  radically  to  reform  the  technique  of  the  dance. 
Nobility,  not  mere  agility,  he  postulates  as  the  most  essential 
attribute  of  a  good  dancer.  Not  that  he  underrated  the  importance 
of  mechanical  perfection.  He  says  that  nobody  appreciates  better 
than  himself  the  technical  exploits  of  great  dancers.  He  expresses 
admiration  for  the  beauty  of  their  movements,  but  he  wishes  to 
add  something  thereto,  to  create  souls  worthy  of  such  graceful 
bodies,  in  order  not  to  be  obliged  to  consider  his  interpreters 
merely  as  beautiful  machines.  On  the  contrary,  he  would  never 
have  countenanced  the  slovenly  heresies  of  modern  “classical” 
dancers,  who  may  be  suspected  of  despising  technique  because 
they  never  had  the  opportunity  of  learning  it.  Noverre  did  not 
insist  on  the  necessity  for  technique,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
he  took  it  for  granted.  Had  he  practised  barefoot  dancing,  he 
would  have  wanted  it  in  the  style  of  “Narcisse,”  in  which  the 
Eussians  proved  conclusively  how  easy  it  is  to  beat  “classical 
dancers”  at  their  own  game — but  he  considered,  and  with  absolute 
justice,  that  the  technical  equipment  of  the  art  had  grown  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  things  which  it  existed  to  express.  Conse¬ 
quently,  he  preached  the  emotional  development  of  the  Dance, 
and  w'hat  he  called  a  return  to  nature. 

Now,  most  ijeople  who  are  obsessed  with  the  idea  of  a  return 
to  nature,  treat  it  as  a  kind  of  patent  medicine  to  cure  all  the 
aesthetic  and  social  evils  from  which  the  world  has  ever  suffered. 
But  just  as  any  archaeologist  realises  the  absurdity  of  imagining 
that  the  life  of  the  cave-dweller,  with  or  without  clothes,  was, 
socially,  more  admirable  than  our  present  existence,  so  any  artist 
knows  that,  aesthetically,  art  is  an  improvement,  not  a  mere 
gloss,  on  nature.  What  people  mean,  socially,  by  a  return  to 
nature  is  in  reality  a  return  to  a  particular  staige  in  the  develo))- 
ment  of  civilisation,  usually  the  agricultural  or  the  pastoral,  of 
which  they  happen  to  approve.  And  the  aesthetic  meaning  of  the 
phrase  is  still  less  significant.  No  two  lovers  ever  talked  in  the 
manner  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  but  not  even  the  thoroughly  old- 
fashioned  realism  of  Bernard  Shaw  and  his  school  would  pretend 
that  the  primitive  endearments  of  Hyde  Park  were  more  artistic¬ 
ally  satisfactory  because  of  their  nearer  affinity  to  the  natural. 

All  art,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  is  based  on  convention. 
It  is  the  mould,  so  to  speak,  into  which  the  natural  must  be 
poured.  To  obtain  a  satisfactory  result  we  cannot  afford  to 
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neglect  either  the  mould  or  the  natural  substance  with  which 
it  should  be  filled,  and  any  attempt  to  minimise  the  necessity, 
either  ol'  the  former  or  of  the  latter,  will  result  in  mere  shaj>eless 
incoherence  on  the  one  hand,  mere  lifeless  formality  on  the  other. 

So  when  Noverre,  like  any  other  sensible  man,  talked  of  a  return 
to  nature,  all  he  meant  was  that  undue  attention  had  been 
paid  to  the  mould  to  the  prejudice  of  the  quality  of  the  substance 
inside.  It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  he  never  dreamed 
of  questioning  the  necessity  of  the  rules,  in  virtue  of  which, 
as  Voltaire  said,  the  Dance  exists  as  an  art.  Nor  did  he  imagine 
that  a  double-dose  of  sixjntaneous  enthusiasm  suffices  to  turn  a 
human  being  into  a  good  dancer.  On  the  contrary,  he  explicitly 
states  that  the  whole  basis  of  the  art  of  Dancing  is  unnatural— 
“pour  danser  avec  elegance  .  .  .  il  faut  absolument  renverser 
I’ordre  des  choses  et  contraindre  les  parties  ...  a  prendre  nne 
toute  autre  situation  que  celle  qu’elles  ont  primordialement  re9ue.” 

Noverre’s  ambition,  then,  was  simply  to  humanise  the  Dance 
to  the  greatest  possible  extent,  that  is,  to  enable  it  to  depict 
every  emotion  of  which  the  human  heart  is  capable.  Inasmuch 
as  “fireworks”  tend  to  hold  up  the  action  of  a  ballet,  he  wished 
to  simplify  purely  decorative  technique  and  to  develop  a  greatly 
improved  technique  of  pantomime,  “that  noble  pantomime,”  as 
he  calls  it,  “the  soul  of  our  art.” 

To  be  strictly  accurate,  his  idea  was  to  recover  a  lost  technique 
rather  than  develop  a  new  one.  He  shows  that  in  ancient  times 
the  art  of  pantomime  attained  a  degree  of  perfection  unimaginable 
to  modern  artists,  and  he  cites  the  famous  dispute  between 
Cicero  and  Eoscius,  the  actor,  as  to  who  should  interpret  an 
idea  the  better,  Cicero  by  the  manipulation  of  words,  or  Eoscius 
by  gesture  and  facial  expression,  to  prove  “that  w'e  are  as  mere 
children  in  comparison,  and  that  our  movements  are  mechanical 
and  faulty,  devoid  of  significance,  movement,  or  vitality.” 

He  hoped  to  remedy  this  defect  by  a  more  careful  training 
and  a  more  thorough  education  of  his  dancers.  On  the  latter 
point  especially  he  discourses  with  much  earnestness.  He  com.- 
plains  that  the  average  dancer,  “like  a  child  babbling  innumerable 
w’ords  without  rhyme  or  reason,  performs  a  multitude  of  steps 
without  genius,  taste,  or  grace.”  The  dancer  must  learn  to 
think  for  himself,  “because  it  is  impossible  to  succeed  in  any  art 
without  studying  its  principles,  understanding  its  spirit  and  appre¬ 
ciating  its  effects.”  The  dancer’s  every  action  must  mean  some¬ 
thing  ;  his  every  movement  must  be  regulated  by  the  music  he 
has  to  interpret.” 

And  that  brings  us  to  another  of  Noverre’s  main  contentions, 
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to  wit,  the  necessity  of  absolute  harmony  between  Music  and 
the  Dance.  Indeed,  half  a  century  before  Wagner,  he  proclaimed 
the  essential  unity  of  every  detail  of  a  theatrical  production,  from 
costume  and  scenery  to  music  and  dance,  but  it  was  to  the 
relations  of  the  two  latter  that  he  naturally  devoted  the  greatest 
attention. 

“La  Musique,”  he  writes,  “est  la  Danse  ce  que  les  paroles 
sont  a  la  Musique  ;  ce  parall^le  ne  signifie  autre  chose ,  si  ce 
n’est  que  la  Musique  dansante  est,  on  devrait  etre  le  Poeme 
ecrit  qui  fixe  et  determine  les  mouvements  et  Taction  du  Danseur 
.  .  .  consequemment  la  Danse  en  action  est  Torgane  qui  doit 
rendre  et  qui  doit  expliquer  clairement  les  idees  ^crites  de  la 
Musique.” 

He  insists  further  that  in  the  perfect  blend  of  Music  and 
Dance  lies  the  greatest  charm  of  a  dancer,  and  that  a  dancer 
without  an  ear  for  music  is  like  a  madman  chattering  incessantly. 
Indeed,  Noverre  seems  inclined  to  ascribe  to  Music  an  importance 
quite  paramount.  In  his  enthusiastic  praise  of  Rameau  he 
definitely  states  that  it  is  to  the  composer’s  infinite  variety  of 
rliythm  and  expression  that  the  Dance  owes  much  of  the  progress 
she  has  made,  while  he  himself  tra«es  his  best  work  to  the 
inspiration  of  various  musical  phrases. 

Nevertheless,  he  was  not  satisfied  with  the  music  of  his  day. 
He  seemed  to  have  a  kind  of  vision  of  the  great  changes  which 
were  so  soon  to  occur,  but  only  “as  in  a  glass,  darkly.”  He 
vaguely  felt  that  music  was  capable  of  a  far  greater  pow'er  of 
expression  than  had  hitherto  been  dreamed  of,  but,  after  all, 
he  was  not  a  musician  and  could  not  be  expected  to  point  the 
road.  All  he  demanded  was  that  Music  should  keep  pace  with 
the  great  developments  which  had  recently  taken  place  in  the 
Dance,  for,  with  the  exception  of  Rameau,  he  obviously  regarded 
all  composers  of  dance  music  as  quite  unworthy  of  his  own  talent.’ 

Such  are  some  of  the  most  salient  features  of  what  seems 
to  me  by  far  the  best,  perhaps  the  only  good  book  written  on 
the  aesthetic  of  the  Dance.  As  I  hinted  above,  it  was  very 
largely  due  to  this  book  and  its  author  that  French  dancing 
reached  such  a  high  level  of  excellence  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
Furthermore,  it  is  of  especial  interest  to  us  who  have  applauded 
the  exploits  of  the  Russian  ballet  at  Covent  Garden,  because  the 
traditions  of  France  were  transplanted  to  Russia  by  Catherine 
the  Great  precisely  at  their  best  period.  In  France  itself  the 
orthodoxy  of  Noverre  and  Vestris  .soon  became  tainted  with 

(1)  Of  course  at  the  time  the  “Lettres  sur  la  Danse”  were  written  he  had 
not  yet  collaborated  with  Haydn,  Pdnek  or  Alozart. 
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Italian  heresies,  and  in  llussia  it  languished,  only  to  reappear  in 
that  secession  from  the  Imperial  Theatres  which  MM.  Bakst  and 
Fokine  have  immortalised  under  the  name  of  the  Eussian  ballet. 

It  has,  indeed,  been  claimed  that  the  modern  Eussian  ballet 
realises  the  dreams  of  Noverre  for  the  first  time.  That  to  some 
extent  this  is  true,  I  am  prepared  to  admit — but  only  to  some 
extent.  For  instance,  a  ballet  like  “Scheherazade,”  with  its 
perfect  unity  of  music  and  dance,  its  supreme  decorative  value, 
its  real  horror,  goes  far  to  justify  the  claim.  “L’Oiseau  de  Feu,” 
too,  with  its  grotesque  atmosphere  of  fairyland,  so  marvellously 
translated  into  music  by  Stravinski,  may  be  said  to  have  attained 
the  ideal  of  the  picturesque.  Further,  the  wonderful  rhythmic 
talent  of  Eussian  composers  has  done  much  to  develop  that 
variety  in  the  Dance  which  Noverre  was  so  eager  to  obtain. 

But  if  I  had  to  criticise  the  performances  of  Eussian  dancers 
as  a  whole,  I  w'ould  say  that  their  principal  defect  seemed  to 
be  a  tendency  to  sacrifice  Music  to  the  Dance.  When  we  think, 
for  instance,  of  “Thamar,”  in  which  music  of  quite  different  effect 
serves  to  accompany  the  same  scene  at  the  end  and  the  beginning 
of  the  ballet — the  wdiole  point  of  the  story  being  that  the  scene  is 
the  same,  and,  moreover,  may  be  ex|>ected  to  recur  ad  injiniUim — 
it  seems  impossible  to  follow  enthusiasts  who  boast  that  the 
perfection  demanded  by  Noverre  has  at  last  been  attained. 

In  one  particular  especially  I  think  that  the  Eussian  ballet 
is  far  from  satisfying  the  ideals  of  Noverre.  He  set  great  store, 
as  we  have  seen,  by  the  essential  nobility  of  the  Dance.  Now 
this  the  Eussians  have  emphatically  not  shown  us.  “Schehera¬ 
zade,”  “Les  Sylphides,”  “Carneval,”  and  the  rest  may  possess 
all  the  other  virtues  in  the  world,  but  nobility  .  .  .  !  Visions  of 
green-black  negroes,  languishing  Chopinesque  damsels  in  white 
tutus,  fanciful  early- Victorian  figures  all  the  more  charming 
because  of  their  kinship  to  puppets,  rise  successively  before  my 
eyes  to  mock  the  preposterousness  of  such  a  claim.  In  the  domain 
of  passion  the  Eussian  ballet  never  rose  above  melodrama,  and 
Noverre’s  ideal  of  a  dance-tragedy  still  lies  before  us. 

For  my  part,  I  am  not  in  the  least  surprised.  I  do  not  believe 
that  Noverre’s  theories  have,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  been  fully 
practicable  till  the  last  few  years.  Their  realisation  demands 
an  intensity  of  musical  expression  wherewith  to  reinforce  the 
mime  of  the  dancers  (call  them  actors  if  you  will),  such  as  was 
certainly  impossible  before  Wagner,  and  probably  before  Strauss 
and  Debussy.  The  extraordinary  plasticity  of  modern  music  has 
raised  us  to  a  pitch  of  receptivity  which  Mozart  or  Beethoven, 
or  even  Brahma,  never  dreamed  of  in  their  audiences.  Music, 
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nowadays,  owing  to  the  development  of  the  leit-motif,  of  orchestral 
colour,  of  harmonical  progression — not  to  mention  the  analytical 
programme — can  be  made  to  express  anything,  even  the  severely 
concrete,  as  some  of  us  know  to  our  sorrow. 

For  this  reason  verbal  expression  is  likely  to  be  of  less  and  less 
account  in  the  Music-Drama  of  the  future.  There  will,  I  hope 
and  believe,  always  be  an  Opera,  that  is  to  say  an  art-form 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  human  voice. 
Indeed,  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  some  day  another  Mozart 
may  arise  to  discover  new  and  unexpected  methods  of  translating 
emotions  into  single  phrases  suitable  for  singing.  It  is  ridiculous 
to  postulate,  as  many  do,  because  all  the  contemporary  operatic 
composers  who  “write  well”  for  the  voice  happen  to  be  second- 
rate,  that  every  future  composer  with  similar  ambitions  must 
be  equally  unfortunate.  But  as  a  form  Opera  can  hardly  develop, 
because  it  exists,  primarily,  for  one  purpose  only,  and  in  thal 
purpose  it  has  already  been  amply  successful. 

The  case  of  Music-Drama  is  quite  different.  Its  aims  are  far 
more  complex,  far  more  ambitious.  Since  its  inception  it  has 
striven  to  unite  the  various  arts  of  the  theatre  in  order  to  over¬ 
whelm  the  spectator  by  one  cumulative  effect.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  however,  one  art  or  the  other  has  usually  suffered.  For 
instance,  to  obtain  singers  of  stamina  sufficient  for  the  “Bing” 
it  is  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  immensely  fat  individuals, 
who  quite  spoil  the  pictorial  aspect  of  the  performance.  In 
Wagner,  however,  the  voice-part  is  still  essential  enough  to 
render  this  physical  ugliness  tolerable  to  those  w'ho  have  learnt 
to  expect  it.  But  as  regards  Strauss  (otherwise  than  in  “Der 
Rosenkavalier  ”) ,  Debussy,  Dukas,  should  we  lose  much  if  there 
were  no  singing?  The  cases  are  widely  dissimilar,  of  course,  but 
they  have  this  in  common,  that  practically  all  the  emotions  of 
the  dramas  are  expressed  by  the  orchestra.  In  the  continuous 
parlato  of  Pelleas  and  Melisande  the  voice  is  chloroformed  already, 
and  how  much  do  w'e  gain  emotionally  from  the  shriekings  of 
Rlektra?  In  any  case,  whether  we  gain  or  lose,  it  is  hardly  con¬ 
ceivable  that  the  form  of  Music-Drama  should  develop  on  present 
lines  unless  something  be  done  to  change  the  position  of  the 
singer.  With  theatres  and  orchestras  constantly  increasing  in 
size  he  must  eventually  be  driven  to  choose  between  Fafner’s 
megaphone  and  Wotan’s  abdication. 

For  my  part,  I  have  little  doubt  that  the  future  lies  in  the 
direction  pointed  by  Noverre,  that  is  to  say,  not  the  Dance,  as 
we  understand  it  to-day,  but  the  Pantomime.  To  compensate 
for  the  loss  of  the  voice,  one  can  dimlv  apprehend  possibilities 
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of  movement,  of  gesture,  of  pictorial  beauty  such  as  have  never 
been  seen  inside  a  theatre,  of  real  heroes  and  heroines,  lithe  of 
limb,  comely  to  look  upon,  interpreting  the  moods  of  a  gigantic 
orchestra  invisible  but  omnipotent.  Both  emotionally  and 
jEsthetically,  I  believe  the  ne-w  convention  would  be  more  satisfy¬ 
ing  than  the  old.  The  Drama  would  have  returned  to  the  Dance 
that  made  it.  Another  Noverre  we  might  need  before  the  form 
attained  perfection,  another  Rameau  perhaps.  After  all,  why  not? 
Opportunity  often  makes  the  man.  .  .  .  Only  one  phrase  will 
not  cease  haunting  my  ear  ;  “On  trouverez-vous  des  acteurs 
capables  d’ex^cuter  vos  id^es?” 

To  Voltaire  belongs  the  mot  de  la  fin — as  usual. 

Francts  Toyr. 


AL0YS1U8  liEKTKANi)  :  A  KUMA^^TIC  OE  1830. 


In  the  preface  to  Petits  Poemes  en  Prose,  Baudelaire  makes 
respectful  reference  to  a  little-known  book  : — “  J’ai  une  petite 
confession  a  vous  faire.  C’est  en  feuilletant  pour  la  vingtieme 
fois  au  moins,  le  fanieux  Gaspard  de  la  Nuit,  d’Aloysius  Bertrand 
(un  livre  connu  de  vous,  de  moi  et  de  quelques-uns  de  nos  amis, 
n’a-t-il  pas  tons  les  droits  a  etre  appele  fameux?),  que  I’idee  m’est 
venue  de  tenter  quelque  chose  d’ analogue,  et  d’appliquer  a  la 
description  de  la  vie  nioderne,  ou  plutot  d’une  vie  moderne  et  plus 
abstraite,  le  precede  qu’il  avait  applique  a  la  peinture  de  la  vie 
ancienne,  si  etrangement  pittoresque.”  He  speaks  of  Bertrand 
as  “mon  mysterieux  et  brillant  modele,”  though,  remembering 
the  teaching  of  Poe,  he  adds  that  he  is  ashamed  to  have  made 
something  so  different  from  Gaspard  de  la  Nuit,  since  he  holds 
that  the  highest  honour  of  a  poet  is  to  accomplish  exactly  what 
he  set  out  to  perform,  A  writer  who  wrote  prose  poems  good 
enough  to  be  read  “twenty  times  at  least”  by  Baudelaire,  good 
enough  to  suggest  an  imitation,  a  writer  but  for  whom  the  Petits 
Pohnes  en  Prose  would  not  have  been  written,  or  would  have 
been  written  differently,  is  more  than  a  literary  curiosity.  I  was 
led  to  examine  his  book,  and,  presently,  to  find  an  interest  in  the 
man  himself  as  well  as  in  his  accomplishment.  M.  Anatole 
France  was  good  enough  to  direct  me  in  my  search  for  informa¬ 
tion.  My  friend,  M.  Champion,  of  the  Quai  Malaquais,  generously 
put  his  bibliographical  knowledge  at  my  disposal.  The  files  of 
forgotten  magazines  and  newspapers  and  essays  hy  Sainte-Beuve, 
Charles  Asselineau,  and  M.  Leon  Seche  combined  to  build  in  my 
mind  a  portrait  of  this  picturesque  and  luckless  Romantic,  a  ix)r- 
trait  blistered  here  and  there,  obliterated  in  patches,  but  not 
without  vitality. 

Louis- Jacques-Napoleon  Bertrand,  who  took  the  name  of 
Ludovic  and  later  preferred  that  of  Aloysius,  was  horn  on  April 
20lh,  1807,  at  Ceva,  in  Piedmont.  Hugo  was  born  in  1802,  and 
Gautier  in  1811.  He  w'as  a  child  of  that  old  grey-haired  army 
of  which  Musset  speaks  in  the  Confession  d'un  Enfant  du  Siecle. 
His  mother  was  an  Italian,  his  father  a  Frenchman  of  Lorraine, 
an  old  soldier  described  by  his  son,  in  a  fiery  letter  to  a  new's- 
paper  which  had  insulted  him,  as  “only  a  patriot  of  1789,  only  an 
officer  of  fortune,  who  at  eighteen  rushed  to  pour  out  his  hlood 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and,  at  fifty,  counted  thirty  years  of 
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service,  nine  campaigns,  and  six  wounds.”  At  the  age  of  seven 
the  young  Bertrand  was  b’ ought  to  France.  He  grew  up  at 
Dijon,  learnt  in  youth  of  the  great  things  that  were  being  done 
in  Paris,  and  read  Hugo,  Nodier,  Hoffmann,  and  Scott,  all  of 
whom  helped  him  to  turn  the  modern  Dijon  into  a  mediaeval  city 
of  dreams. 

Early  in  1828,  a  few  young  men  of  Dijon  founded  a  newspaper, 
Le  Provincial,  to  be  a  mouthpiece  for  their  enlightened  genera¬ 
tion.  It  endured  for  a  few  months,  and  Bertrand  contributed 
prose  and  verse  to  it,  including  a  first  draft  of  a  prose  poem  that, 
in  a  much  altered  form,  was  printed  in  Gaspard  de  la  Nuit.  The 
paper  was  not  unnoticed  in  Paris,  and  when  it  died  and  Bertrand 
left  Dijon  for  the  capital,  he  found  some  doors  already  open  to 
him.  He  was  twenty -one,  penniless,  with  rolls  of  manuscript  in 
his  pocket,  and  a  shy  eagerness  to  read  aloud  from  them. 

Two  portraits  of  him  remain,  one  by  Sainte-Beuve  and  the 
other  by  Victor  Pavie.  Sainte-Beuve  describes  him  as  “.  .  .a 
tall,  thin  young  man  of  twenty-one,  with  a  yellow  and  brown 
complexion,  very  lively  little  black  eyes,  a  face  mocking  and 
sharp  without  doubt,  rather  wretched  perhaps,  and  a  long,  silent 
laugh.  He  seemed  timid,  or  rather  uncivilised.  ...” 

Victor  Pavie  says  : — “His  awkward  walk,  his  incorrect  and 
unsophisticated  costume,  his  lack  of  balance  and  of  aplomb, 
betrayed  that  he  had  newly  escaped  from  the  provinces.  One 
divined  the  poet  in  the  ill-restrained  fire  of  his  timid  and  wander¬ 
ing  eyes.  As  for  the  expression  of  his  face,  a  lofty  taste  for 
beauty  was  combined  in  it  with  a  somewhat  uncivilised 
taciturnity.  .  .  .” 

Beside  these  pictures  let  me  print  Bertrand’s  portrait  of  the 
imaginary  Gaspard  de  la  Nuit  : — “A  poor  devil  whose  exterior 
announced  nothing  but  poverty  and  suffering.  I  had  already 
noticed  in  the  garden  his  frayed  overcoat,  buttoned  to  the  chin, 
his  shapeless  hat  that  never  brush  had  brushed,  his  hair  long  as 
a  weeping  willow,  combed  like  a  thicket,  his  fleshless  hands  like 
ossuaries,  his  mocking,  wretched,  and  sickly  face;  and  my  con¬ 
jectures  had  charitably  placed  him  among  those  itinerant  artists, 
violin-players  and  portrait-painters,  whom  an  insatiable  hunger 
and  an  unquenchable  thirst  condemn  to  travel  the  world  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  Wandering  Jew.  .  .  .”  It  is  different  from  the 
portraits  of  himself,  but  not  more  different  than  would  be  such 
a  Germanicised  caricature  as  might  have  been  made  by  Hoffmann. 

Bertrand’s  life  in  Paris  was  hidden  from  the  celebrated  men 
whom  he  met  at  Nodier ’s  evening  receptions  and  in  Sainte- 
Beuve’s  study.  He  showed  himself  for  a  moment,  recited  some 
of  his  verses  “d’une  voix  sautillante,”  and  disappeared.  He  had 
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no  money,  and  probably  suffered  from  that  lack  of  confidence 
which  can  only  be  removed  by  a  banking  account.  Sainte-Beuve, 
who  saw  him  two  or  three  times  and  gave  him  a  copy  of  the 
Consolations,  wdth  the  inscription  “Mon  ami  Bertrand,”  speaks 
of  him  threading  lonely  streets  with  the  air  of  Pierre  Gringoire, 
the  out-at-elbows  poet  of  Notre  Dame  de  Paris.  He  paints  what 
must  be  an  imaginary  portrait  of  the  young  and  penniless  genius 
leaning  on  the  window-sill  of  his  garret,  “talking  for  long  hours 
with  the  pale  gilliflowers  of  the  roof.” 

Unable  to  earn  a  living  in  Paris,  he  went  back  to  Dijon  in  1830, 
where  he  contributed  to  a  Liberal  newspaper,  Le  Patriote  de  la 
Cote-d’Or.  In  spite  of  his  poverty,  his  blood  was  young  and 
proud,  and  as  he  w'alked  the  streets  of  Dijon  he  must  have  felt 
himself  a  representative  of  that  exuberant  young  Parisian  man¬ 
hood  that  was  putting  Hernani  on  the  stage  and  sending 
Mademoiselle  de  Maupin  to  the  press.  A  rival  paper  jeered  at 
him,  and  he  was  able  to  reply  : — “Je  prefere  vos  dMains  a  vos 
suffrages,”  and  to  quote  a  letter  from  Victor  Hugo  to  explain 
his  independence.  Hugo  had  written  ; — “  Je  Us  vos  vers  en  cercle 
d’amis,  comme  je  lis  Andre  Chenier,  Lamartine  et  Alfred  de 
Vigny  :  il  est  impossible  de  posseder  a  un  plus  haut  point  les 
secrets  de  la  facture.”  With  such  a  testimonial  in  his  pocket 
he  need  not  care  for  the  scorn  or  the  approval  of  a  provincial 
journalist. 

At  this  time  his  Liberalism  was  ns  ardent  as  his  youth. 
Asselineau  quotes  a  fiery  article  praying  for  war,  bloody  war, 
against  the  Holy  Alliance  : — “It  is  time  to  throw  the  dice  on  a 
drum;  and,  should  we  all  perish,  the  honour  of  France  and  of 
liberty  shall  perish  not.”  But,  as  w^as  not  unnatural,  he  pre¬ 
sently  left  France  and  liberty  to  take  care  of  themselves,  and, 
full  of  newr  plans  for  literary  achievement,  returned  hopefully  to 
Paris,  where  he  was  joined  by  his  mother  and  sister.  He  was 
again  unable  to  earn  a  living.  The  last  lines  of  a  piteous  letter 
written  to  Antoine  de  Latour  in  September,  1833,  show'  how' 
miserable  was  his  condition  :  — 


“Si  je  te  disais  que  je  suis  an  point  de  n’avoir  l^icntot  plus  de  chaussures, 
que  ma  redingote  est  us4e,  je  t'apprendrais  la  le  dernier  de  mes  soucis  : 
ma  m^re  et  ma  soeur  manquent  de  tout  dans  une  mansarde  de  1 'hotel  des 
Etats-Unis  qui  n’est  pas  pay4e.  Qu’est  ce  pour  toi  qu’una  soixantaine  de 
francs  (mon  Dieu,  k  quelle  humiliation  le  malheur  me  contraint !).  Quelques 
pieces  d 'argent  dans  une  bourse,  pour  nous  c’est  un  mois  de  loger,  c’est 
du  pain! 

“Et  je  te  dois  d4jJi  cinquante  francs!  J'cn  plcure  de  rage. 

Mon  camarade  de  college ! ! ! 

Je  cherche  une  place  de  correcteur  d’epreuves  dans  une  imprimcrie.” 
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It  is  not  known  whether  the  money  was  sent  him,  nor  whether 
he  found  employment  as  a  proof-reader. 

In  such  poverty,  in  such  dejection,  he  put  together  the  book 
that  preserves  his  memory,  dreaming,  when  he  could  forget  his 
empty  stomach  and  the  holes  in  his  shoes,  of  the  prose  that 
Baudelaire  was  to  imagine  after  him,  “une  prose  poetique, 
musicale  sans  rhythme  et  sans  rime,  assez  couple  et  assez  heurtee 
pour  s’adapter  aux  mouvements  lyriques  de  I’ame,  aux  undula¬ 
tions  de  la  reverie,  aux  soubresauts  de  la  conscience.”  He  would 
not,  perhaps,  have  thought  of  sudden  starts  of  conscience,  for 
his  was  a  simpler  soul  than  Baudelaire’s,  and  he  never  felt  that 
the  portrait  he  was  drawing  might  be  only  the  portrait  of  a  fX)r- 
trait.  He  was  born  in  1807  and  not  in  1821,  and,  with  the 
Bomantic  joy  in  colour  and  local  colour,  he  had  more  than  the 
Bomantic  simplicity.  His  fantasies  are  prefaced  by  quotations, 
and  these  are  taken  from  Scott,  Hugo,  Byron,  folk-song,  the 
Fathers  of  the  Church,  Scottish  ballads,  Charles  Nodier,  old 
chronicles,  Lope  de  Vega,  Fenimore  Cooper,  the  cries  of  the 
night  watchmen,  Tjamartine,  Coleridge,  Chateaubriand  :  a  medley 
of  the  Bomantics  and  the  writers  and  things  that  they  admired. 
They  sometimes  mistook  the  picturesque  for  the  beautiful,  and  so 
did  Bertrand.  He  was  a  man  who  thought  with  his  eyes.  He 
was  not  an  analyst. 

So  far  indeed  did  his  visual  conception  of  life  carry  him  that 
he  represents,  better  than  any  other  French  waiter,  the  tendency, 
new  at  that  time,  to  identify  literature  with  painting.  Hoffmann, 
in  Germany,  had  written  Fantasy-pieces  after  the  manner  of 
C allot.  Leigh  Hunt,  in  England,  amused  himself,  in  Imagination 
and  Fancy,  by  cutting  little  bits  out  of  Spenser  and  proposing 
them  as  subjects  to  the  ghosts  of  Titian  and  Bubens.  Bertrand 
used  words  like  oil-colours,  and  in  Gaspard  de  la  Nuit:  fantaisies 
d  la  maniere  de  Rembrandt  et  de  Gallot,  wrote  what,  if  he  had  a 
palette  and  brush,  he  might  very  well  have  painted.  If  he 
thought  through  his  eyes,  his  eyes  had  been  trained  by  the 
painters,  and  he  was  proud  to  offer  his  book  as  a  series  of 
engravings  after  imaginary  pictures,  or  etchings  from  plates  that 
had  never  been  bitten. 

“Art,”  he  says  in  his  preface,  ‘‘has  always  tw-o  antithetical 
faces;  it  is  a  medal,  one  side  of  which,  for  example,  would 
suggest  the  image  of  Bembrandt,  and  the  other  that  of  Jacques 
Callot.  .  .  .  Bembrandt  is  the  w^hite-bearded  philosopher  who  shuts 
himself  up  like  a  snail  in  his  retreat,  who  absorbs  his  life  in 
meditation  and  in  prayer,  who  closes  his  eyes  to  gather  himself 
together,  who  converses  with  spirits  of  beauty,  of  science,  of 
wisdom,  and  of  love,  and  consumes  himself  in  penetrating  the 
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mysterious  symbols  of  nature.  .  .  .  Callot,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
the  jolly,  braggart  soldier  of  foot,  who  peacocks  in  the  square, 
makes  a  noise  in  the  inn,  swears  only  by  his  rapier  and  his  carbine, 
and  has  no  other  care  than  the  waxing  of  his  moustache.  .  .  . 
Now,  the  author  of  this  book  has  envisaged  art  under  this  double 
personification,  but  he  has  not  been  too  exclusive,  and  presents, 
besides  fantasies  in  the  manners  of  Kembrandt  and  of  Callot, 
studies  after  Van  Eyck,  Lucas  de  Leyde,  Albert  Durer,  Peeter 
Neef,  Breughel  de  Velours,  Breughel  d’Enfer,  Van  Ostade, 
Gerard  Dow,  Salvator  Rosa,  Murillo,  Fusely,  and  many  other 
masters  of  different  schools.” 

Bertrand’s  book  is  one  of  the  documents  that  must  be  studied 
by  any  historian  of  the  grotesque  who  would  trace  the  re¬ 
awakening  of  a  spirit  in  art  that  had  dozed  during  the  eighteenth 
century,  a  spirit  quite  different  from  that  of  Hogarth,  with  which 
it  is  sometimes  confounded.  Bertrand’s  was  not  the  noble,  the 
sublime  conception  of  the  grotesque  that  ruled  the  finer  drawings 
and  much  of  the  poetry  of  William  Blake.  It  was  akin  to  that 
whose  love  of  a  gargoyle  brought  it  to  life  and  sent  Quasimodo 
to  haunt  the  dark  and  winding  stairs  of  the  towers  of  Notre 
Dame.  Bertrand  contrasts  Rembrandt  and  Callot,  but  does  not 
see  that  in  the  mind  of  the  man  ”  who  consumes  himself  in  pene¬ 
trating  the  mysterious  symbols  of  nature  ”  there  is  the  essence 
of  the  feeling  for  the  grotesque,  which,  in  such  men  as  Callot, 
having  forgotten  its  origins,  too  often  becomes  mere  sport, 
shadows  flung  on  a  wall  by  a  will  o’  the  wisp  instead  of  by  a 
philosopher’s  lamp.  But  in  Gaspard  de  la  Niiit  this  feeling  is 
groping  towards  consciousness,  recognising  its  food  in  the  etchings 
alike  of  Rembrandt  and  of  Callot,  of  Salvator  and  of  Durer, 
noticing  the  more  obvious  differences  between  them,  but  as  yet 
incapable  of  a  more  sensitive  distinction.  It  is  interesting  to 
notice  that  he  takes  suggestions  from  the  Breughel  ^  whose  wild 
and  energetic  picture  made  Flaubert,  ten  years  later,  set  to 
work  on  The  Temptation  of  St.  Anthony. 

Bertrand’s  book  is  made  up  of  six  series  of  fantasies,  labelled 
“Flemish  School,”  “Old  Paris,”  “The  Chronicles,”  like  the  rooms 
in  a  picture-gallery.  The  usual  form  of  the  pieces  is  that  of  a 
small  number  of  carefully  balanced  paragraphs,  mostly  single 
sentences,  sometimes  linked  by  refrains  of  movement  or  mean¬ 
ing.  Some  have  minute  prologues  and  epilogues.  Some  are 
like  prose-ballades,  finished  by  an  envoi.  Few  cover  more  than 
two  or  three  pages  in  a  small  book  of  large  type.  Each  one  is 

(1)  For  the  reputation  of  Breughel  d’Enfer  is  based  on  his  imitations  of  his 
fafiier,  Breughel  le  Vieux,  to  whom  is  attributed  the  Temptation  of  St.  Anthony 
at  Genoa. 
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complete  in  itself,  and  built  of  a  firm,  noun-ful  prose,  richer  in 
colour  than  in  subtlety. 

They  were  written  by  a  man  to  whom  sustained  effort  was 
impossible,  a  man  elusive,  fugace,  who  could  not  settle  in  one 
place  or  in  one  mood,  and  perhaps  found  in  these  little  scraps  of 
goldsmithery  the  nearest  approach  to  permanence  and  solidity  in 
his  life.  He  was  a  hunter  of  the  moment,  and  these  fantasies 
are  the  only  tro])hies  of  his  chase.  Their  form  seems  made  for 
him  and  he  for  it,  and  he  needed  no  models  for  the  gait  of  his 
soul. 

Bertrand  was  not,  any  more  than  Leigh  Hunt,  a  great  and 
noble  personality.  Like  Leigh  Hunt,  he  could  write  something 
quite  charming  that  owed  at  least  part  of  its  charm  to  its  neglect 
of  something  else.  His  was  a  poetical  temperament  rather  than 
the  temperament  of  a  poet.  He  felt  things  and  saw  things,  but 
never  dominated  them,  so  that  all  he  could  save  in  his  difficult 
existence  was  a  w'onderful  handful  of  dreams.  He  dreamt  by 
day  and  by  night,  and  caught  a  few  of  his  dreams  with  their 
bright  colours  in  two  or  three  skilful  paragraphs.  In  a  cottage 
on  the  e'dge  of  a  forest  he  read  chronicles  of  monks  and  knights 
w'hile  the  snow  froze  on  the  ground,  or  else,  in  such  a  study  as 
Faustus  might  have  used,  pored  upon  Eaymond  Lully.  He  was 
surrounded  in  his  dreams  by  ancient  books,  and  looking  far 
beyond  and  through  their  phantom  leather  backs,  saw  a  black 
gondola  in  the  Venetian  night,  or  a  messire  Blasius  with  double 
chin  and  worldly-wise  eye,  like  a  portrait  by  Van  Eyck.  He  saw 
the  old  Paris  of  Hugo’s  reconstruction,  and  the  old  Dijon  that 
he  rebuilt  himself.  Before  his  eyes  the  witches  departed  to  keep 
their  Sabbath  with  Satan.  An  Undine  of  German  fairy  story 
offered  him  her  love,  but,  rich  wdth  dreams,  he  preferred  to 
watch  the  changes  of  the  moon. 

This  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  characteristic  of  his 
reveries  :  — 

“  Le  Clair  de  Lune. 

“  ‘  Revcillez-vous  "cus  qui  dormez 
Et  priez  pour  Ics  tr^passes.’ 

— Le  cri  du  crieur  dc  nuit. 

“Oh  I  qu’il  cst  doux,  quand  I  heure  tremble  au  cloclier,  la  nuit,  de 
regardcr  la  lune  qui  a  le  nez  fait  comme  un  carolus  d’orl 

“Doux  ladrcs  se  lamentaient  sous  ma  fenetre,  un  chien  hurlait  dans  le 
carrefour,  et  le  grillon  de  mon  foyer  vaticinait  tout  has. 

“  Mais  bientot  mon  oreille  n’interrogea  plus  qu’un  silence  profond.  Les 
lepreux  ^taient  rentr^s  dans  leurs  chenils,  aux  coups  de  Jacquemart  qui 
battait  sa  femme. 

“Le  chien  avait  enfile  une  venellc,  devant  les  pertuisanes  du  guet  enrouille 
par  la  pluie  et  morfondu  par  la  bise. 
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“Et  le  f'rillon  s’etait  cndormi,  des  que  la  derni^re  bluette  avait  4teint  sa 
derniere  lueur  dans  la  cendre  de  la  cheminde. 

“Et  moi,  ii  me  semblait, — tant  la  fifevre  est  incobdrente, — que  la  lune, 
grimant  sa  face,  me  tirait  la  langue  comme  un  pendu!  ” 

“  Moonlight. 

“  ‘  Wake,  men  who  sleep. 

And  pray  for  the  dead.’ 

— Cry  of  the  night-watchman. 

“Oh!  how  pleasant  it  is,  when  the  hour  trembles  in  the  belfry,  at  night, 
to  look  at  the  moon,  whose  nose  is  shaped  like  a  golden  carolus  I  l 

“Two  lepers  were  complaining  under  my  window,  a  dog  was  howling  at 
the  cioss-ways,  and  the  cricket  on  my  hearth  was  prophesying  in  a  whisper. 

“But  soon  my  ear  no  longer  questioned  anything  but  a  profound  silence. 
The  lepers  had  gone  back  into  their  kennels,  at  the  sound  of  Jacquemart 
beating  his  wife.2 

“The  dog  had  fled  away  up  an  alley,  before  the  halberds  of  the  watch, 
rain-soaked,  and  wind-frozen. 

“And  the  cricket  had  fallen  asleep,  as  soon  as  the  last  spark  had  put  out 
its  last  glimmer  in  the  ashes  of  the  fire-place, 

“And,  as  for  me,  it  seemed  to  me — fever  is  so  incoherent — that  the 
moon,  wrinkling  her  face,  put  out  her  tongue  at  me  like  a  man  who  has 
been  hanged.” 

The  moon  put  out  her  tongue  at  her  faithful  admirer,  and 
helped  him  neither  to  honey-dew  nor  to  the  milk  of  Paradise. 
His  biographers  do  not  agree  as  to  the  way  he  lived  during  his 
few  remaining  years.  Sainte-Beuve  says  that  he  was  a  private 
secretary,  and  that  he  wrote  in  various  inconspicuous  new'spapers. 
M.  Seche,  to  whom  we  owe  a  great  deal  of  new  information, 
thinks  that  these  employments  are  not  likely  to  have  held 
Bertrand  for  long.  About  1835,  he  found  in  Eugene  Eenduel  a 
publisher  for  Gaspard  de  la  Nuit.  He  sold  the  right  to  print  an 
edition  of  800  copies,  of  which  300  were  to  be  called  “Keepsake 
Fantastique,”  for  the  sum  of  150  francs.  The  money  w’as  paid 
and  the  manuscript  was  put  into  the  publisher’s  desk,  where,  for 
some  reason  or  other,  it  remained  for  a  very  long  time.  In 
1840,  the  book  being  still  unpublished,  he  called  on  his  publisher 
and  left  a  sonnet  on  him,  as  an  ordinary  person  might  leave  a 
visiting-card.  A  more  charming  protest  against  procrastination 
was  surely  never  written  : — 

“  Quand  le  raisin  est  mur,  par  un  ciel  clair  et  doux, 

Dfes  I’aube,  k  mi-coteau  rit  une  foule  Strange  : 

C’est  qu’alors  dans  la  vigne,  et  non  plus  dans  la  grange, 

Maitres  et  serviteurs,  joyeux,  s’assemblent  tons. 

“A  votre  huis,  clos  encor,  je  heurte.  Dormez  vous? 

Le  matin  vous  eveille,  4veillant  sa  voix  d’ange, 

Mon  compare,  chacun  en  ce  temps-ci  vendange; 

Nous  avons  une  vigne — eh  bien,  vendangeons  nous! 

(1)  A  piece  of  money  coined  by  Charles  VIII. 

(2)  Figures  that  strike  the  hour  on  the  clock-tower  in  Dijon. 
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“Mon  livre  est  cette  vigne,  ou,  present  de  I’automne, 

La  grappe  d’or  attend  pour  couler  dans  la  tonne, 

Que  le  pressoir  noueux  crie  enfin  avec  bruit. 

“J 'invite  mes  voisins,  convoques  sans  trompettes, 

A  s’armer  promptement  de  paniers,  de  scrpettes. 

Qu’ils  tournent  le  feuillet;  sous  le  pampre  est  le  fruit.” 

Six  months  later  Bertrand  was  dead.  At  least  once  he  had 
known  for  several  months  the  inside  of  a  public  hospital.  He 
was  attacked  by  phthisis.  ]!)avid  d’Angers  obtained  a  grant  of 
300  francs  for  him  and  the  promise  of  a  post  as  librarian ;  but 
he  was  not  to  leave  the  hospital  again.  David,  who  was 
himself  ill,  did  all  that  could  be  done  for  him,  sent  him  oranges, 
and  made  portraits  of  him  before  and  after  death,  and  saw  to 
it  that  his  grave-clothes  were  not  of  the  coarseness  deemed 
fitting  for  the  bodies  of  the  poor.  David  alone  followed  his  bier, 
and,  no  doubt,  supplied  Sainte-Beuve  with  the  material  for  his 
picture  (in  the  introduction  to  the  first  edition  of  Caspar d  de  la 
Nuit,  published  in  1842  by  Victor  Pavie,  who  bought  the  rights 
from  Renduel  for  the  sum  originally  paid)  : — “It  was  the  eve 
of  Ascension ;  a  terrible  storm  was  rumbling ;  the  Mass  for  the 
dead  had  been  spoken,  and  the  funeral  procession  did  not  come. 
The  priest  had  ended  by  leaving ;  the  only  friend  present  watched 
the  abandoned  remains.  At  the  end  of  the  chapel  a  sister  of 
charity  was  decorating  an  altar  with  garlands  for  the  next  day’s 
feast.” 

So  ended  a  life  that  w^as  like  a  thread  blown  in  the  wind, 
swumg  this  w’ay  and  that,  without  weight,  and  at  last  torn  from 
w’eak  hold  and  whirled  away  over  the  edge  of  the  world. 
Bertrand’s  life  w^as  that  of  the  real  Bohemian,  whose  struggle  is 
not  the  less  difficult  because  his  head  is  high  and  his  eyes,  instead 
of  seeing  where  he  is  going,  are  full  of  magnificent  things. 
Bertrand  w’as  like  a  man  trying  to  speak  high  poetry  when  his 
enemy  has  him  by  the  throat.  He  saw,  and  wrote,  and  wrestled, 
in  a  breath  ;  his  achievement  was  scarcely  recognised  till  he  was 
overthrown.  And  that  achievement,  such  as  it  w’as,  that  little 
flame  he  contrived  to  light  before  going  out  himself,  kindled  a 
greater,  and  in  its  brighter  luminosity  almost  became  invisible. 
But  w’hen  we  look  back  from  the  Petits  Poemes  en  Prose  to  this 
little  book  that  suggested  their  creation,  we  find  that  it  is  not 
without  an  independent  interest,  personal  as  w^ell  as  historical. 
Bertrand  himself  was  somebody,  and  no  book  so  w^ell  as  his  lets 
us  share  the  day-dreams  of  1830. 


Arthur  Ran  some. 


HEEODIAS’S  DAUGHTER. 


The  air  was  heavy  with  the  scent  of  oleanders  and  all  the  vaporous 
odours  of  an  Eastern  night.  The  great  square  pedestals  on  which 
lay  the  monstrous  figures  of  animals  and  men  and  gods  seemed 
to  cut  into  patterns  of  alternate  white  and  black  the  brilliant 
moonlight.  Stars  leaned  out  the  sky — glowing  stars,  menacing, 
ruddy,  baleful,  watching  warily,  like  great  angry  eyes.  The  night 
was  very  still,  and  the  earth  lay  beneath  it,  panting  with  the 
heat  that  radiated  from  her  bosom.  There  w'as  no  friendliness 
in  nature,  no  kindness  in  sky  and  air,  and  on  the  horizon  the 
lightning  quivered  now  and  again,  like  long  snakes.  From  the 
palace  came  the  sound  of  revelry  and  the  yellow  glare  of  resinous 
torches ;  but  the  formal  avenue  of  stiffly-cut  trees  and  obelisks 
slept  in  the  stillness,  as  though  it  had  been  frozen  by  the  touch 
of  the  moon.  Nothing  broke  the  stillness  save  the  slight  rustling 
movement  of  a  flying  figure — a  slim  white  girl,  running  and 
crouching,  falling  and  saving  herself  by  turns,  now  stooping,  now’ 
erect :  but  always  with  the  blanched  face  turned  back  to  the 
glaring  palace,  and  terror  in  her  eyes.  The  palace  door  opened, 
and  two  huge  negroes  i>eered  out,  as  if  bidden  to  summon  some¬ 
one  from  the  darkness  into  the  light.  But  the  girl  hid  herself 
behind  the  obelisks,  and  still  gazed  w’ith  that  panic-stricken  look 
at  the  open  jiortals.  There  w’as  cry  of  voices,  a  slamming  of 
doors,  and  then  silence.  Salome  w’as  left  in  peace. 

***** 

It  W’as  not  her  fault !  It  was  not  her  fault !  Whatever  it  was 
that  she  had  done,  it  was  not  her  fault !  This  was  the  thought 
that  kept  beating  in  her  brain,  and  forming  itself  on  her  lips  in 
agonised  words.  How  w’as  she  to  know’  what  was  the  meaning 
of  her  mother’s  bitter  hatred  of  the  Prophet?  What  did  it 
signify  to  her  that  the  Prophet  had  in  some  w’ay  charged  her 
mother  with  an  adulterous  crime?  The  very  word  adultery 
carried  no  information  to  her  ears.  She  was  her  mother’s 
daughter,  Herodias’s  daughter,  and  she  w’as  proud  to  be  the  child 
of  so  haughty  and  so  handsome  a  queen.  Of  course,  she  did 
whatever  her  mother  told  her  to  do.  She  had  accepted  no  other 
lesson  except  obedience  during  the  eighteen  years  of  her  life  ;  for, 
indeed,  there  was  no  use  in  rebellion.  It  had  alw’ays  been  so  in 
her  childhood  and  young  maidenhood.  It  was  Herodias  who  gave 
the  order,  and  everyone  obeyed  her  behest ;  and  could  she,  a  mere 
child,  venture  to  defy?  Once  or  twice,  indeed,  she  had  been 
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wilful.  She  had,  like  Vashti,  refused  to  join  the  banquet  when 
she  was  only  fifteen,  and  stand  before  the  hard,  coarse  gaze  of  the 
revellers.  She  had  declined  to  be  burdened  with  heavy  jewels, 
or  to  wear  a  thin  and  transparent  robe  which  clung  too  tightly  to 
her  young,  unformed  limbs  and  her  young,  sensitive  breasts 
But  she  had  never  forgotten  the  lesson  she  had  received.  She 
shivered  even  now  when  she  remembered  how  her  mother 
punished  her ;  and  that  horrible  dark  room  in  which  she  had  been 
kept  a  prisoner  without  food  and  drink  for  so  many  weary  hours 
—  the  memory  chilled  her  blood  anew  !  No,  no ;  obedience  was 
the  wiser  course,  the  easier  way.  And  life  was  made  pleasant 
for  the  obedient.  Besides,  she  was  proud  of  her  mother,  and 
loved  to  do  what  she  ordered.  It  w'as  something  glorious  to  be 
Herodias’s  daughter,  the  daughter  of  the  most  powerful  Queen 
in  Judea. 

«  »  »  «  * 

As  to  her  father — w’ell,  she  knew  that  he  was  not  her  real 
father,  and  that  she  did  not  owe  him  obedience  as  she  did  to  her 
mother,  or  as  she  might  have  done  to  one  whose  veritab’" 
daughter  she  was.  Herod  seemed  a  kind  man,  a  weak  kind  man, 
who  was  lazy  and  good-natured,  and  not  easily  provoked  to 
wrath.  He  was  very  kind  to  her,  and  petted  her  and  made  much 
of  her;  and,  indeed,  she  was  quite  sure  that  she  could  at  any 
time  secure  the  fulfilment  of  any  of  her  wishes,  if  she  chose  to 
try.  Why,  of  course,  had  she  not  this  very  night  made  him  do 
something  which  he  hated,  and — Oh,  no,  no,  no !  She  must  not 
think  of  that  or  she  would  go  mad  !  Murderer  ?  Who  had  called 
her  a  murderer?  Was  it  not  the  young  Syrian  captain  who  had 
looked  love  in  his  eyes?  It  was  a  happy  thing  to  be  looked  at 
like  that,  though,  indeed,  she  had  hardly  asked  herself  what  it 
meant — and  now,  to-night,  only  half  an  hour  ago,  he  had  turned 
away  from  her  with  loathing,  because  she  was  a  murderer.  But 
how  could  she  be  guilty?  It  was  not  her  fault.  It  was  her 
mother  who  had  exercised  her  tyrannous  will ,  and  made  her  speak 
and  act  and  dance  just  as  she  willed.  Murderer?  Why  had  he 
called  her  that? 

***** 

And  they  had  tempted  her  by  the  very  art  which  always 
mesmerised  her  limbs  and  cajoled  her  will.  It  could  not  be 
wicked  to  dance.  It  was  glorious  to  dance,  and  she  loved  it. 
It  was  a  kind  of  rapture  to  glide  wdth  outstretched  arms,  and 
sway  her  lithe  body  to  that  maddening  music !  She  waited  for 
the  music  :  she  just  hung  a  little  when  the  notes  sounded,  poised 
in  ecstasy  before  the  feet  began  to  move,  almost,  she  w^as  sure, 
of  their  own  accord.  And  then  the  slow  rhythm  which  made  her 
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shiver  with  expectant  joy,  as  she  moved  and  circled  and  swung, 
would  change  into  some  electrical  challenge  to  every  nerve  and 
throbbing  pulse  in  her  heart  and  her  head.  Ever  swifter  and 
swifter  would  come  the  madness  of  flying  legs  and  arms,  and  as 
the  veils  which  swathed  her  body  were  flung  off  one  by  one,  she 
would  dance  like  one  possessed  until  the  whole  earth  seemed  to 
sink  away  from  her  feet,  and  she  was  winging  her  way  through 
ethereal  space — happy,  laughing,  drunk  with  sheer  intolerable 
joy!  Dance — of  course,  she  would  dance,  if  the  fit  came  on  her, 
dance  with  all  her  might  and  main,  as  David  danced  before  the 
ark,  or  as  the  maidens  of  Israel  danced  when  Judith  came  hack, 
bearing  the  head  of  Holofernes  1  No,  no,  no — there  must  be  no 
talking  of  heads !  Had  she  not  borne  a  head  to  her  mother,  the 
Prophet’s  head,  all  bleeding  and  ghastly  from  the  executioner’s 
stroke?  And  it  was  dancing  that  had  led  to  murder.  Was  it  a 
sin  to  dance?  Yes,  sometimes,  she  remembered,  it  seemed  to  be 
a  sin.  It  made  her  all  hot  with  strange  thoughts  and  wild  desires 
which  she  blushed  to  recall.  But  she  had  never  dreamed  that 
it  would  end  in  murder.  It  was  not  her  fault !  It  was  not  her 
fault ! 

«  »  *  «  » 

The  Prophet?  Oh,  yes.  She  had  seen  the  Prophet  more  than 
once.  He  frightened  her.  He  was  so  stern  and  hard,  and  spoke 
such  terrible  things  both  to  the  King  and  to  her  mother.  She 
hated  him  for  that.  And  yet  he  had  never  been  unkind  to  her. 
There  was  some  sort  of  tenderness  in  his  eyes,  or  rather  a  still, 
rapt  gaze,  as  though  sometime  or  somewhere  he  had  had  a  vision 
of  God.  He  told  her  that  he  had  once  jx)ured  water  on  God’s 
head,  but  she  knew  not  what  to  make  of  that.  Perhaps  he  was 
inspired.  Perhaps  he  was  mad.  She  did  not  know.  He  asked 
her  to  repent,  and  when  she  asked  what  he  meant  he  shook  his 
head  and  turned  away.  He  might  have  been  a  good  man,  but 
she  was  afraid  of  him.  And  Herod  the  King  was  afraid  of  him, 
and  all  the  Court — everyone  save  only  her  mother.  Ah,  yes! 
He  had  watched  her  dance  once,  and  first  smiled  and  then  looked 
grave.  It  was  then  that  he  told  her  to  repent,  not  in  any  hard 
and  menacing  way,  but  as  if  he  loved  children.  “Salome, 
repent !  ”  that  is  what  he  said.  But  she  had  run  aw’ay  and  hid 
herself,  because  she  was  frightened.  He  did  not  seem  to  be  her 
enemy,  although  he  was  so  stern  and  hard.  And  this  was  the' 
man  her  dancing  had  murdered !  She  could  not  understand  it 
even  now.  It  was  all  a  whirl  of  excitement  and  frenzy — the 
crowded  court  of  the  palace — behind  those  hateful  glaring  doors — 
the  proud  look  on  her  mother’s  face,  the  wolfish  eyes  of  some  of 
those  who  looked  on,  the  intoxicating  music,  the  clash  of  cymbals. 
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the  beating  of  tom-toms,  the  foolish,  sensual  joy  of  the  King,  the 
rapture  of  her  flying  limbs,  the  strong  wine  of  flattery  and 
applause  going  up  to  her  head,  the  desperate  casting  off  of  veil 
after  veil,  the  sense  of  freedom,  or  emancipation,  of  bodiless  joy, 
mystery,  madness — murder!  “Ask  what  thou  wilt,”  said  the 
King,  and  there  followed  the  whisper  of  Herodias  :  “The  head  of 
John  the  Baptist.”  And  she,  who  knew  not  what  she  did, 
repeated  after  her  the  hateful  w^ords,  “The  head  of  John  the 
Baptist.”  The  blue  eyes  of  the  Syrian  captain  looked  at  her  with 
loathing.  “Murderer!”  he  said.  Dancing  and  murder!  And 
she  fled  away — out  here,  into  the  darkness.  .  .  . 

«  «  «  *  * 

It  was  not  her  fault !  It  was  not  her  fault !  Whatever  she 
had  done,  it  was  not  her  fault !  Yet  Salome,  the  daughter  of 
Herodias,  was  a  murderer — one  of  the  tribe  of  Cain,  to  be  ranked 
with  Jezebel,  the  wife  of  Ahab  !  Oh,  if  the  heavens  would 
descend  and  blot  her  out !  If  the  earth  would  open  and  swallow 
her  up  !  Murderer  ! 

W.  L. 
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A  Comedy  in  One  Act. 
By  Lady  Gregory. 


Taig  O’Harragua 
Darby  Melody 


I 


Both  Chimney  Siveeps. 


Scene  :  A  shed  near  where  a  coach  stops. 

Darby  comes  in.  Has  a  tin  can  of  water  in  one  hand,  a  siveep’s 
hag  and  brush  in  the  other.  He  lays  down  hag  on  an  empty  box 
and  puts  can  on  the  floor.  Is  taking  a  showy  suit  of  clothes  out  of 
bag  and  admiring  them,  and  is  about  to  put  them  on  when  he  hears 
someone  coming  and  hurriedly  puts  them  back  vito  the  bag. 

Taig  {At  door).  God  save  all  here  ! 

Darby.  God  save  you.  A  sweep,  is  it?  (Suspiciously.)  What 
brought  you  following  me? 

Taig.  Why  wouldn’t  I  be  a  sweep  as  good  as  yourself? 

Darby.  It  is  not  one  of  my  own  trade  I  came  looking  to  meet 
with.  It  is  a  shelter  I  was  searching  out,  where  I  could  put  on  a 
decent  appearance,  rinsing  my  head  and  my  features  in  a  tin  can 
of  water. 

Taig.  Is  it  long  till  the  coach  will  be  passing  by  the  cross  roaa 
beyond  ? 

Darby.  W^ithin  about  a  half  an  hour  they  were  telling  me. 

Taig.  There  does  be  much  people  travelling  to  this  place? 

Darby.  I  suppose  there  might,  and  it  being  the  high  road  from 
the  town  of  Ennis. 

Taig.  It  should  be  in  this  town  you  follow  your  trade? 

D.4RBY.  It  is  not  in  the  towns  I  do  be. 

Taig.  There’s  nothing  but  the  towns,  since  the  farmers  in  the 
country  clear  out  their  own  chimneys  with  a  bush  under  and  a 
bush  overhead. 

Darby.  I  travel  only  gentlemen’s  houses. 

Taig.  There  does  be  more  of  company  in  the  streets  than  you’d 
find  on  the  bare  road. 

Darby.  It  isn’t  easy  get  company  for  a  person  has  but  two  empty 
hands. 

Taig.  Wealth  to  be  in  the  family,  it  is  all  one  nearly  with  having 
a  grip  of  it  in  your  own  palm. 

Darby.  I  wish  to  the  Lord  it  was  the  one  thing. 

Taig.  You  to  know  what  I  know - 

Darby.  What  is  it  that  you  know? 
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Taig.  It  is  dealing  out  cards  through  the  night  time  I  will  be 
from  this  out,  and  making  bets  on  racehorses  and  fighting-cocks 
through  the  hours  of  the  day. 

Darby.  I  would  sooner  to  be  sleeping  in  feathers,  and  to  do  no 
hand’s  turn  at  all,  day  or  night. 

Taig.  If  I  came  paddling  along  through  every  place  this  day  and 
the  road  hard  under  my  feet,  it  is  likely  I  will  have  my  choice  way 
leaving  it. 

Darby.  How  is  that  now? 

Taig.  A  horse  maybe  and  a  car  or  two  horses,  or  maybe  to  go  in 
the  coach,  and  I  myself  sitting  alongside  the  man  came  in  it. 
Darby.  Is  it  that  he  is  taking  you  into  his  service? 

Taig.  Not  at  all !  And  I  being  of  his  own  family  and  his  blood. 
Darby.  Of  his  blood  now? 

Taig.  A  relation  I  have,  that  is  full  up  of  money  and  of  every 
whole  thing. 

Darby.  A  relation? 

Taig.  A  first  cousin,  by  the  side  of  the  mother. 

Darby.  Well,  I  am  not  without  having  a  first  cousin  of  my  own. 
Taig.  I  wouldn’t  think  he’d  be  much.  To  be  listening  to  my 
mother  giving  out  a  report  of  my  one’s  ways,  you  would  maybe 
believe  it  is  no  empty  skin  of  a  man  he  is. 

Darby.  My  own  mother  w'as  not  without  giving  out  a  report  of 
my  man’s  ways. 

Taig.  Did  she  see  him? 

Darby.  She  did,  I  suppose,  or  the  thing  was  near  him.  She 
never  was  tired  talking  of  him. 

Taig.  It  is  often  my  owm  mother  would  have  Dermot  pictured  to 
myself. 

Darby.  It  is  often  the  likeness  of  Timothy  was  laid  down  to  me 
by  the  teaching  of  my  mother’s  mouth,  since  I  was  able  to  walk 
the  floor.  She  thought  the  whole  world  of  him. 

Taig.  A  bright  scholar  she  laid  Dermot  dowm  to  be.  A  good 
doing  fellow  for  himself.  A  man  would  be  well  able  to  go  up  to  his 
promise. 

Darby.  That  is  the  same  account  used  to  be  given  out  of  Timothy. 
Taig.  To  some  trade  of  merchandise  it  is  likely  Dermot  was 
reared.  A  good  living  man  that  was  never  any  cost  on  his  mother. 

Darby.  To  own  an  estate  before  he  would  go  far  in  age  Timothy 
was  on  the  road. 

Taig.  To  have  the  handling  of  silks  and  jewelleries,  and  to  be 
free  of  them,  and  of  suits  and  the  making  of  suits,  that  is  the  way 
with  the  big  merchants  of  the  world. 

Darby.  It  is  letting  out  his  land  to  grass  farmers  a  man  owning 
acres  does  be  making  his  profit. 

Taig.  A  queer  thing  you  to  be  the  w'ay  you  are  and  he  to  be  an 
upstanding  gentleman. 

Darby.  It  is  the  way  I  went  down,  my  mother  used  to  be 
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faulting  me  and  I  not  being  the  equal  of  him.  Tormenting  and 
picking  at  me  and  shouting  me  on  the  road.  “You  thraneen,” 
she’d  say,  “ypu  little  trifle  of  a  son!  You  stumbling  over  the 
threshold  as  if  in  slumber,  and  Timothy  being  as  swift  as  a  bee !  ” 
Taig.  So  my  own  mother  used  to  be  going  on  at  myself,  and  be 
letting  out  shrieks  and  screeches.  “  What  now  would  your  cousin 
Dermot  be  saying  ?  ”  every  time  there  would  come  a  new  rent  in 
my  rags. 

Darby.  “Little  he’d  think  of  you,”  she’d  say;  “you  without 
body  and  puny,  not  fit  to  lift  scraws  from  off  the  field,  and  Timothy 
bringing  in  profit  to  his  mother’s  hand,  and  earning  prizes  and 
rewards.” 

Taig.  The  time  it  would  fail  me  to  follow  my  book  or  to  say  off 
my  A.  B.  ab,  to  draw  Dermot  down  on  me  she  would.  “Before  he 
was  up  to  your  age,”  she  would  lay  down,  “he  was  fitted  to  say  off 
Catechisms  and  to  read  newses.  You  have  no  more  intellect  beside 
him,”  she’d  say,  “than  a  chicken  has  its  head  yet  in  the  shell.” 

Darby.  “Let  you  hold  up  the  same  as  Timothy,”  she’d  give  out, 
and  1  to  stoop  my  shoulders  the  time  the  sun  would  prey  upon  my 
head.  “He  that  is  as  straight  and  as  clean  as  a  green  rush  on  the 
brink  of  the  bog.” 

Taig.  “It  is  you  will  be  fit  but  to  blow  the  bellows,”  my  mother 
would  say,  “the  time  Dermot  will  be  forging  gold.”  I  let  on  the 
book  to  have  gone  astray  on  me  at  the  last.  Why  would  I  go  crush 
and  bruise  myself  under  a  weight  of  learning,  and  there  being  one 
in  the  family  well  able  to  take  my  cost  and  my  support  whatever 
w'ay  it  might  go?  Dermot  that  would  feel  my  keep  no  more  than 
the  lake  would  feel  the  weight  of  the  duck. 

Darby.  I  seen  no  use  to  be  going  sweating  after  farmers,  striving 
to  plough  or  to  scatter  seed,  when  I  never  could  come  anear 
Timothy  in  any  sort  of  a  way ;  and  he,  by  what  she  was  saying,  able 
to  thrash  out  a  rick  of  oats  in  the  day.  So  it  fell  out  I  was  thrown 
on  the  ways  of  the  world,  having  no  skill  in  any  trade,  till  there 
came  a  demand  for  me  going  aloft  in  chimneys,  I  being  as  thin  as  a 
needle  and  shrunken  with  weakness  and  want  of  food. 

Taig.  I  got  my  living  for  a  while  by  miracle  and  trafficking  in 
rabbit  skins,  till  a  sweep  from  Limerick  bound  me  to  himself  one 
time  I  was  skinned  with  the  winter.  Great  cruelty  he  gave  me  till 
I  ran  from  him  with  the  brush  and  the  bag,  and  went  foraging 
around  for  myself. 

Darby.  So  am  I  going  around  by  myself.  I  never  had  a  comrade 
lad. 

Taig.  My  mother  that  would  hit  me  a  crack  if  I  made  free  with 
any  of  the  chaps  of  the  village,  saying  that  would  not  serve  me  with 
Dermot,  that  had  a  good  top  coat  and  was  brought  up  to  manners 
and  behaviour. 

Darby.  My  own  mother  that  drew  down  Timothy  on  me  the  time 
she’d  catch  me  going  with  the  lads  that  had  their  pleasure  out  of 
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the  world,  slashing  tops  and  pebbles,  throwing  and  going  on  with 
games.  I  a.  ■ 

Taig.  I  took  my  own  way  after,  fitting  myself  for  sports  and 
funning,  against  the  time  the  rich  man  would  stretch  out  his  hand. 
Going  with  wild  lads  and  poachers  1  was  till  they  left  me  carrying 
their  snares  in  under  my  coat,  that  I  was  lodged  for  three  months  in 
the  gaol. 

Darby.  The  neighbours  had  it  against  me  after  I  not  being 
friendly  when  we  were  small.  The  most  time  I  am  going  the  road 
it  is  a  lonesome  shadow  I  cast  before  me. 

Taig  (looking  out  of  the  door).  It  is  on  this  day  I  will  be  making 
acquaintance  with  himself.  My  mother  that  sent  him  a  request  to 
come  meet  me  in  this  town  on  this  day,  it  being  the  first  of  the 
summer. 

Darby.  My  own  mother  that  did  no  less,  telling  me  she  got  word 
from  Timothy  he  would  come  meet  here  with  myself.  It  is  certain 
he  will  bring  me  into  his  house,  she  having  wedded  secondly  with  a 
labouring  man  has  got  a  job  at  Golden  Hill  in  Lancashire.  I  would 
not  recognise  him  beyond  any  other  one. 

Taig.  I  would  recognise  the  signs  of  a  big  man.  I  wish  I  was 
within  in  his  kitchen.  There  is  a  pinch  of  hunger  within  my  heart. 

Darby.  So  there  is  within  in  myself. 

Taig.  Is  there  nothing  at  all  in  the  bag? 

Darby.  It  is  a  bit  of  a  salted  herring. 

Taig.  Why  wouldn’t  you  use  it? 

Darby.  I  would  be  delicate  coming  before  him  and  the  smell  of  it 
to  be  on  me,  and  all  the  grand  meats  will  be  at  his  table. 

Taig.  {showing  a  bottle).  The  full  of,  a  pint  I  have  of  porter,  that 
fell  from  a  tinker’s  car. 

Darby.  I  wonder  you  would  not  swallow  it  down  for  to  keep 
courage  in  your  mind. 

Taig.  It  is  what  I  am  thinking,  I  to  take  it  fasting,  it  might  put 
confusion  and  wildness  in  my  head.  I  would  wish,  and  I  meeting 
with  him,  my  wits  to  be  of  the  one  clearness  with  his  own.  It  is  not 
long  to  be  waiting,  it  is  in  claret  I  will  be  quenching  my  thirst 
to-night  or  in  punch ! 

Darby  (looking  out).  I  am  nearly  in  dread  meeting  Timothy, 
fearing  I  will  not  be  pleasing  to  him,  and  I  not  acquainted  with  his 
habits. 

Taig.  I  would  not  be  afeard,  and  Dermot  to  come  sparkling  in, 
and  seven  horses  in  his  coach. 

Darby.  What  way  can  I  come  before  him  at  all?  I  would  be 
better  pleased  you  to  personate  me  and  to  stand  up  to  him  in  my 
place. 

Taig.  Any  person  to  put  orders  on  me  or  to  bid  me  change  my 
habits,  I’d  give  no  heed!  I’d  stand  up  to  him  in  the  spite  of  his 
teeth  1 

Darby.  If  it  wasn’t  for  the  hearth  fires  to  be  slackened  with  the 
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springtime,  and  my  work  to  be  lessened  with  the  strengthening  of 
the  sun,  I’d  sooner  not  see  him  till  another  moon  is  passed,  or  two 
moons. 

Taig.  He  to  bid  me  read  out  the  news  of  the  world,  taking  me 
to  be  a  scholar,  I’d  give  him  words  that  are  in  no  books!  I’d  give 
him  newses !  I’d  knock  rights  out  of  him  or  anyone  I  ever  seen. 

Darby.  I  could  speak  only  of  my  trade.  The  boundaries  of  the 
world  to  be  between  us,  I’m  thinking  I’d  never  ask  to  go  cross  them 
at  all. 

Taig.  He  to  go  into  court  swearing  witnesses  and  to  bring  me 
along  with  him  to  face  the  judges  and  the  whole  troop  of  the  police. 
I’d  go  bail  I’ll  be  no  way  daunted  or  scared. 

Dabby.  What  way  can  I  keep  company  with  him?  I  that  was 
partly  reared  in  the  poorhouse.  And  he  having  a  star  on  his  hat 
and  a  golden  apple  in  his  hand.  He  will  maybe  be  bidding  me  to 
scour  myself  with  soapy  water  all  the  Sundays  and  Holydays  of  the 
year !  I  tell  you  I  am  getting  low-hearted.  I  pray  to  the  Lord  to 
forgive  me  where  I  did  not  go  under  the  schoolmaster’s  rod ! 

Taig.  I  that  will  shape  crampy  words  the  same  as  any  scholar  at 
all !  I’ll  let  on  to  be  a  master  of  learning  and  of  Latin ! 

Darby.  Ah,  what  letting  on?  It  is  Timothy  will  look  through 
me  the  same  as  if  my  eyes  were  windows  and  my  thoughts  standing 
as  plain  as  cattle  under  the  risen  sun !  It  is  easier  letting  on  to 
have  knowledge  than  to  put  on  manners  and  behaviour. 

Taig.  Ah,  what’s  manners  but  to  refuse  no  man  a  share  of  your 
bite  and  to  keep  back  your  hand  from  throw  ng  stones? 

Darby.  I  tell  you  I’m  in  shivers!  My  heart  that  is  shaking  like 
an  ivy  leaf !  My  bones  that  are  loosened  and  slackened  in  the 
similitude  of  a  rope  of  tow!  I’d  sooner  meet  with  a  lion  of  the 
wilderness  or  the  wickedest  wind  of  the  hills !  I  thought  it  never 
would  come  to  pass.  I’d  sooner  go  into  the  pettiest  house,  the 
wildest  home,  and  the  worst !  Look  at  here  now — Let  me  stop 
along  with  yourself.  I  never  let  out  so  much  of  my  heart  to  anyone 
at  all  till  this  day.  It’s  a  pity  we  should  be  parted! 

Taig.  Is  it  to  come  following  after  me  you  would,  before  the  face 
of  Dermot? 

Darby.  I’d  feel  no  dread  and  you  being  at  my  side. 

Taig.  Dermot  to  see  me  in  company  with  the  like  of  you !  I 
wouldn’t  for  the  whole  world  he  should  be  aw’are  I  had  ever  any 
traffic  with  chimneys  or  with  soot.  It  would  not  be  for  his  honour 
you  to  draw  anear  him ! 

Darby  (indignantly).  No,  but  Timothy  that  would  make  objection 
to  yourself!  He  that  would  whip  the  world  for  manners  and 
behaviour ! 

Taig.  Dermot  that  is  better  again.  He  that  would  write  and 
dictate  to  you  at  the  one  time ! 

Darby.  What  is  that  beside  owning  tillage,  and  to  need  no  educa¬ 
tion  but  to  take  rents  into  your  hand? 

Taig.  I  would  never  believe  him  to  own  an  estate. 
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Darby.  Why  wouldn’t  he  own  it?  “The  biggest  thing  and  the 
grandest,”  my  mother  would  say  when  I  would  ask  her  what  was 
he  doing. 

Taig.  Ah,  what  could  be  before  selling  out  silks  and  satins? 
There  is  many  an  estated  lord  couldn’t  reach  you  out  a  fourpenny 
bit. 

Darby.  The  grandest  house  around  the  seas  of  Ireland  he  should 
have,  beautifully  made  up!  You  would  nearly  go  astray  in  it!  It 
wouldn’t  be  known  what  you  could  make  of  it  at  all !  You  w^ouldn’t 
have  it  walked  in  a  month ! 

Taig.  What  is  that  beside  having  a  range  of  shops  as  wide 
maybe  as  the  street  beyond? 

Darby.  A  house  would  be  the  capital  of  the  county !  One  door 
for  the  rich,  one  door  for  the  common !  Velvet  carpets  rolled  up, 
the  w'ay  there  would  no  dust  from  the  chimney  fall  upon  them.  A 
hundred  wouldn’t  be  many  standing  in  a  comer  of  that  place!  A 
high  bed  of  feathers,  curled  hair  mattresses.  A  cover  laid  on  it 
would  be  flowery  with  blossoms  of  gold ! 

Taig.  Muslin  and  gauze,  cambric  and  linen !  Canton  crossbar ! 
Glass  windows  full  up  of  ribbons  as  gaudy  as  the  crooked  bow'  in 
the  sky !  Sovereigns  and  shillings  in  and  out  as  plenty  as  to  riddle 
rape  seed.  Sure  them  that  do  be  selling  in  shops  die  leaving 
millions. 

Darby.  Your  man  is  not  so  good  as  mine  in  his  office  or  in  his 
billet ! 

Taig.  There  is  the  horn  of  the  coach.  Get  out  now  till  I’ll  prepare 
myself.  He  might  chance  to  come  seeking  for  me  here. 

Darby.  There’s  a  lather  of  sweat  on  myself.  That’s  my  tin  can  of 
water ! 

Taig  {holding  can  from  him).  Get  out,  I  tell  you !  I  wouldn’t 
wish  him  to  feel  the  smell  of  you  on  the  breeze. 

Darby  (almost  crijing).  You  are  a  mean  savage  to  go  keeping  from 
me  my  tin  can  and  my  rag ! 

Taig.  Go  wash  yourself  at  the  pump,  can’t  you? 

Darby.  That  we  may  never  be  within  the  same  four  walls  again, 
or  come  under  the  lintel  of  the  one  door!  (He  goes  out.) 

Taig  (calling  after  him  while  he  takes  a  suit  of  clothes  from  his 
bag).  I’m  not  like  yourself !  I  have  good  clothes  to  put  on  me, 
what  you  haven’t  got!  A  body  coat  my  mother  made  out — she 
lost  up  to  three  shillings  on  it — and  a  hat — and  a  speckled  blue 
cravat.  (He  hastily  throws  off  his  sweep’s  smock  and  cap,  and 
puts  on  clothes.  As  he  does  he  sings) : — 

All  round  my  hat  I  wore  a  green  ribbon. 

All  round  my  hat  for  a  year  and  a  day ; 

And  if  anyone  aeks  me  the  reason  I  wore  it, 

I’ll  say  that  my  true  love  went  over  the  sea ! 

All  in  my  hat  I  will  cock  a  blue  feather. 

All  one  with  the  birds  do  be  up  in  the  tree; 

And  if  you  would  ask  me  the  reason  I  do  it. 

I’ll  tell  you  my  true  love  is  come  back  to  me ! 
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(He  washes  his  face  and  wipes  it,  looking  at  himself  in  the  tm 
can.  He  catches  sight  of  a  strata  hat  passing  window.)  Who  iii 
that?  A  gentleman?  (He  draws  hack.) 

(Darby  comes  in.  He  has  changed  his  clothes  and  wears  a  straw 
hat  and  light  coat  and  trousers.  He  is  looking  for  a  necktie  which 
he  had  dropped  and  picks  up.  His  back  is  turned  to  Taig,  tvho  is 
standing  at  the  other  door.) 

Taig  (awed).  It  cannot  be  that  you  are  Dennot  Melody? 

Darby.  My  father’s  name  was  Melody  sure  enough,  till  he  lost 
his  life  in  the  year  of  the  black  potatoes. 

Taig.  It  is  yourself  I  am  come  here  purposely  to  meet  with. 

Darby.  You  should  be  my  mother’s  sister’s  son  so,  Timothy 
O’Harragha. 

Taig  (sheepishly).  I  am  that.  I  am  sorry  indeed  it  failed  me  to 
be  out  before  you  in  the  street. 

Darby.  Oh,  I  wouldn’t  be  looking  for  that  much  from  you.  (They 
are  trying  to  keep  their  backs  to  each  other,  and  to  rub  their  faces 
cleaner.) 

Taig.  I  wouldn’t  wish  to  be  anyway  troublesome  to  you,  I  am 
badly  worthy  of  you. 

Darby.  It  is  in  dread  I  am  of  being  troublesome  to  yourself. 

Taig.  Oh,  it  would  be  hard  for  you  to  be  that.  Nothing  you 
could  put  on  me  would  be  any  hardship  at  all,  if  it  was  to  walk  steel 
thistles. 

Darby.  You  have  a  willing  heart  surely. 

Taig.  Any  little  job  at  all  I  could  do  for  you - 

Darby.  All  I  would  ask  of  you  is  to  give  me  my  nourishment  and 
my  bite. 

Taig.  I  will  do  that.  I  will  be  your  serving  man. 

Darby.  Ah,  you  are  going  too  far  in  that. 

Taig.  It’s  my  bom  duty  to  do  that  much.  I’ll  bring  your  dinner 
before  you,  if  I  can  be  anyway  pleasing  to  you;  you  that  is  used  to 
wealthy  people. 

Darby.  Indeed  I  was  often  in  a  house  having  up  to  twenty 
chimneys. 

Taig.  You  are  a  rare  good  man,  nothing  short  of  it,  and  you 
going  as  you  did  so  high  in  the  world. 

Darby.  Any  person  would  go  high  before  he  would  put  his  hand 
out  through  the  top  of  a  chimney. 

Taig.  Having  full  and  plenty  of  every  good  thing. 

Darby.  I  saw  nothing  so  plentiful  as  soot.  There  is  not  the 
equal  of  it  nourishing  a  garden.  It  would  turn  every  crop  blue, 
being  so  good. 

Taig  (weeping).  It  is  a  very  unkind  thing  to  go  drawing  chimneys 
down  on  me  and  soot,  and  you  having  all  that  ever  was ! 

Darby.  Little  enough  I  have  or  ever  had. 

Taig.  To  be  casting  up  my  trade  against  me,  I  being  poor  and 
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hungry,  and  you  having  coins  and  tokens  from  all  the  goldpits  of 
the  world. 

Darby.  I  wish  I  ever  handled  a  coin  of  gold  in  my  lifetime. 

Taig.  To  speak  despisingly,  not  pitiful.  And  I  thinking  the 
chimney  sweeping  would  be  forgot  and  not  reproached  to  me,  if 
you  have  handled  the  fooleries  and  watches  of  the  world,  that  you 
don’t  know  the  end  of  your  riches ! 

Darby.  I  am  maybe  getting  your  meaning  wrong,  your  tongue 
being  a  little  hard  and  sharp  because  you  are  Englified,  but  I  am 
without  new  learnments,  and  so  I  speak  flat. 

Taig.  You  to  have  the  millions  of  King  Solomon,  you  have  no 
right  to  be  putting  reflections  on  me !  I  would  never  behave  that 
way,  and  housefuls  to  fall  into  my  hand. 

Darby.  You  are  striving  to  put  ridicule  on  me  and  to  make  a 
fool  of  me.  That  is  a  very  unseemly  thing  to  do !  I  that  did  not 
ask  to  go  hide  the  bag  or  the  brush. 

Taig.  There  you  are  going  on  again.  Is  it  to  the  customers  in 
your  shops  you  will  be  giving  out  that  it  was  my  lot  to  go  through 
the  world  as  a  sweep? 

Darby.  Customers  and  shops !  Will  you  stop  your  funning.  Let 
you  quit  mocking  and  making  a  sport  of 'me!  That  is  very  bad 
acting  behaviour. 

Taig.  Striving  to  blacken  my  face  again  at  that  time  I  had  it 
washed  pure  white.  You  surely  have  a  heart  of  marble. 

Darby.  What  way  at  all  can  you  be  putting  such  a  rascally  say 
out  of  your  mouth?  I’ll  take  no  more  talk  from  you,  I  to  be  twenty- 
two  degrees  lower  than  the  Hottentots ! 

Taig.  If  you  are  my  full  cousin  Dermot  Melody  I’ll  make  you 
quit  talking  of  soot! 

Darby.  I’ll  take  no  more  talk  from  yourself! 

Taig.  Have  a  care  now ! 

Darby.  Have  a  care  yourself ! 

(Each  gives  the  other  a  push.  They  stumble  and  fall,  sitting 
facing  one  another.  Darby's  hat  falls  off.) 

Taig.  Is  it  you  it  is? 

Darby.  Who  else  would  it  be? 

Taig.  What  call  had  you  letting  on  to  be  Dermot  Melody? 

Darby.  What  letting  on?  Dermot  is  my  full  name,  but  Darhy 
is  the  name  I  am  called. 

Taig.  Are  you  a  man  owning  riches  and  shops  and  merchandise? 

Darby.  I  am  not,  or  anything  of  the  sort. 

Taig.  Have  you  teems  of  money  in  the  bank? 

Darby.  If  I  had  would  I  be  sitting  on  this  floor? 

Taig.  You  thief  you ! 

Darby.  Thief  yourself !  Turn  around  now  till  I  will  measure 
your  features  and  your  face.  Yourself  is  it!  Is  it  personating  my 
cousin  Timothy  you  are? 
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Taig.  1  am  personating  no  one  but  myself. 

Darby.  You  letting  on  to  be  an  estated  magistrate  and  my  own 
cousin  and  such  a  great  generation  of  a  man.  And  you  not  owning 
BO  much  as  a  rood  of  ridges ! 

Taig.  Covering  yourself  with  choice  clothing  for  to  deceive  me 
and  to  lead  me  astray  I 

Darby.  Putting  on  your  head  a  fine  glossy  hat,  and  I  thinking 
you  to  have  come  with  the  springtime,  the  way  you  had  luck  through 
your  life  1 

Taig.  Letting  on  to  be  Dermot  Melody !  You  that  are  but  the 
cull  and  the  weakling  of  a  race !  It  is  a  queer  game  you  played  on 
me  and  a  crooked  game.  I  never  would  have  brought  my  legs  so  far 
to  meet  with  the  sooty  likes  of  you ! 

Darby.  Letting  on  to  be  my  poor  Timothy  O’Harragha! 

Taig.  I  never  was  called  but  Taig.  Timothy  was  a  sort  of  a 
Holyday  name. 

Darby.  Where  now  are  our  two  cousins?  Or  is  it  that  the  both 
of  us  are  cracked  ? 

Taig.  It  is,  or  our  mothers  before  us. 

Darby.  My  mother  was  a  McGarrity  woman  from  Loughrea.  It 
is  Mary  was  her  christened  name. 

Taig.  So  was  my  own  mother  of  the  ^IcGarritys.  It  is  sisters 
they  were  sure  enough. 

Darby.  That  makes  us  out  to  be  full  cousins  in  the  heel. 

Taig.  You  no  better  than  myself !  And  the  prayers  I  used  to  be 
saying  for  you,  and  you  but  a  sketch  and  an  excuse  of  a  man  1 

Darby.  Ah,  I  am  thinking  people  put  more  in  their  prayers  than 
was  ever  put  in  them  by  God. 

Taig.  Our  mothers  picturing  us  to  one  another  as  if  we  were  the 
best  in  the  world. 

Darby.  Lies  I  suppose  they  were  drawing  down,  for  to  startle  us 
into  good  behaviour. 

Taig.  Wouldn’t  you  say  now  mothers  to  be  a  terror? 

D.arby.  And  we  nothing  at  all  after  but  two  chimney  sweepers  and 
two  harmless  drifty  lads. 

Taig.  Where  is  the  great  quality  dinner  yourself  was  to  give  me, 
having  seven  sorts  of  dressed  meat?  Pullets  and  bacon  I  was 
looking  for,  and  to  fall  on  an  easy  life. 

Darby.  Gone  like  the  clouds  of  the  winter’s  fog.  We  rose  out 
of  it  the  same  as  we  went  in. 

Taig.  We  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  starve  with  the  hunger,  and 
you  being  as  bare  as  myself. 

Darby.  We  are  in  a  bad  shift  surely.  We  must  perish  with  tho 
want  of  support.  It  is  one  of  the  tricks  of  the  world  does  be  played 
upon  the  children  of  Adam. 

Taig.  All  we  have  to  do  is  to  crawl  to  the  poorhouse  gate.  Or 
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to  go  dig  a  pit  in  the  graveyard,  as  it  is  short  till  we’ll  be  stretched 
there  with  the  want  of  food. 

Darby.  Food  is  it?  There  is  nothing  at  this  time  against  me 
eating  my  bit  of  a  herring.  (Seizes  it  and  takes  a  bite.) 

Taig.  Give  me  a  divide  of  it. 

Darby.  Give  me  a  drop  of  your  own  porter  so,  is  in  the  bottle. 
There  need  be  no  dread  on  you  now,  of  you  being  no  match  for 
your  grand  man. 

Taig,  That  is  so.  (Drinks.)  I’ll  strive  no  more  to  fit  myself  for 
high  quality  relations.  I  am  free  from  patterns  of  high-up  cousins 
from  this  out.  I’ll  be  a  pattern  to  myself. 

Darby.  I  am  well  content  being  free  of  you,  the  way  you  were 
pictured  to  be.  I  declare  to  my  goodness  the  name  of  you  put 
terror  on  me  through  the  whole  of  my  lifetime,  and  your  image  to 
be  clogging  and  checking  me  on  every  side. 

Taig.  To  be  thinking  of  you  being  in  the  world  was  a  holy  terror 
to  myself.  I  give  you  my  word  you  came  through  my  sleep  the 
same  as  a  scarecrow  or  a  dragon. 

Darby.  It  is  great  things  I  will  be  doing  from  this  out,  we  two 
having  nothing  to  cast  up  against  one  another.  To  be  quit  of 
Timothy  the  bogie  and  to  get  Taig  for  a  comrade,  I’m  as  proud  as 
the  crown  of  France ! 

Taig.  I’m  in  dread  of  neither  bumble  or  bagman  or  bugaboo  I  I 
will  regulate  things  for  myself  from  this  out. 

Darby.  There  to  be  fineness  of  living  in  the  world,  why  wouldn’t 
I  make  it  out  for  myself? 

Taig.  It  is  to  the  harbours  of  America  we  will  work  our  way 
across  the  wideness  of  the  sea.  It  is  well  able  we  should  be  to  go 
mounting  up  aloft  with  ropes.  Come  on,  Darby,  out  of  this ! 

Darby.  There  is  magic  and  mastery  come  into  me  I  This  day 
has  put  wings  to  my  heart ! 

Taig.  Be  easy  now.  We  are  maybe  not  clear  of  the  chimneys  yet. 

Darby.  What  signifies  chimneys?  We’ll  go  up  in  them  till  we’ll 
take  a  view  of  the  seven  stars !  It  is  out  beyond  the  hills  of  Burren 
I  will  cast  my  eye,  till  I’ll  see  the  three  gates  of  heaven! 

Taig.  It’s  like  enough  luck  will  flow  to  you.  The  way  most 
people  fail  is  in  not  keeping  up  the  heart.  Faith,  it’s  well  you 
have  myself  to  mind  you.  Gather  up  now  your  brush  and  your  bag. 

(They  go  to  the  door  holding  each  other’s  hands  and  singing  “All 
in  my  hat  I’ll  cock  a  blue  feather,”  &c.y 

Curtain. 
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By  ST.  JOHN  LUCAS. 


V. 

Next  morning  I  went  to  Como  by  the  early  boat  to  do  some 
shopping  for  Miss  Dacfe.  Amongst  my  fellow  passengers  I  found 
the  Red  Admiral,  who  was  sitting  beneath  the  awning  smoking  his 
pipe.  He,  too,  was  going  to  Como,  to  have  a  look  round  and  buy  a 
little  thing  or  two,  as  he  expressed  it.  He  had  no  guide  book,  and 
knew  nothing  of  the  city,  so  I  adjured  him  to  see  the  Cathedral  and 
the  apse  of  San  Fedele,  and  offered  to  show  him  the  way  to  Sant’ 
Abbondio.  He  thanked  me^  but  replied  that  old  ruins  weren’t  much 
in  his  line,  and  that  he  intended  to  return  as  soon  as  he  had  finished 
his  shopping  and  had  a  cold  snack  at  the  station  refreshment  room. 
He  seemed  preoccupied,  and  when  I  spoke  to  him  he  answered  at 
random.  As  soon  as  we  reached  Como  he  was  in  a  great  hurry 
to  disembark,  and  pushed  his  way  into  the  heart  of  the  crowd  at 
the  gangway.  I  was  still  sitting  on  the  boat  when  he  was  on  shore ; 
he  waved  his  hand  to  me,  shouted  “  So  long !  ”  and  boarded  a  tram. 

I  saw  nothing  of  him  either  whilst  I  was  shopping  or  when  I 
went  to  the  Cathedral  to  look  at  the  Luinis.  I  had  an  early  lunch 
outside  a  little  restaurant  on  the  quay,  strolled  to  Sant’  Abbondio, 
and  then,  being  seized  with  a  strange  fit  of  energy,  1  climbed  the 
Monte  della  Croce  and  made  a  sketch.  I  descended  in  time  to 
catch  the  evening  boat  to  Travio ;  the  Red  Admiral  was  not  one 
of  its  passengers,  and  I  concluded  that  he  had  fulfilled  his  intention 
of  returning  earlier  in  the  day.  When  I  reached  Travio  I  found  that 
this  had  been  the  case;  our  party,  whilst  they  were  sitting  under 
the  pergola,  had  witnessed  his  arrival,  with  two  very  large  card¬ 
board  boxes,  some  hours  before.  The  wicked  Clara  had  risen  and 
gone  towards  him,  but  he  had  pretended  not  to  see  her,  and  trotted 
into  the’  hotel. 

At  dinner  we  had  a  pleasant  surprise.  We  entered  the  dining¬ 
room  to  find  our  table  glowing  with  a  magnificent  bouquet  of  red 
roses.  Clara,  who  had  grown  rather  weary  of  the  invariable  yellow 
flowers  that  were  offered  her,  uttered  a  cry  of  delight  when  she  saw 
them,  and  plunged  her  face  among  the  soft  petals.  She  smiled  at 
the  Milanese  family  and  kissed  her  hand  to  the  children,  but  the 
Milanese  family  shook  their  heads  unanimously  and  made  other 
signs  which  clearly  indicated  that  they  were  not  the  donors.  At 
that  moment  the  Red  Admiral  entered,  and,  without  glancing  at 
us,  went  straight  to  his  table,  sat  down,  and  became  lost  in  con¬ 
templation  of  the  menu.  Gina,  who  was  serving  our  soup,  instantly 
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dissolved  into  giggles.  When  we  inquired  the  reason  of  her  mirthful 
spasm  she  became  solemn,  and  apologised. 

“The  Signore  is  very  timid,”  she  said.  “He  dare  not  even  look 
up  to  see  whether  the  Signora  admires  his  beautiful  flowers.” 

“Oh  ho!  ”  said  the  poet.  “The  Signore  sent  them,  did  he?” 

“Gi'd/”  assented  Gina  with  an  enormous  grin.  “He  brought 
them  himself  from  Como  in  a  box.” 

The  impulsive  Clara  was  half  across  the  room  before  Gina  had 
finished  the  sentence.  We  watched  her  as  she  spoke  to  the  Red 
Admiral,  who  rose  stiffly  and  stood  at  attention  in  front  of  her. 
What  she  said  we  could  not  hear,  but  this  time  the  Admiral  was 
brave  enougli  to  lift  his  eyes  to  her  face,  and  even  to  smile.  She 
remained  talking  to  him  for  a  moment,  to  the  huge  delight  of  the 
manicurists,  and  when  she  returned  to  our  table  there  was  the  light 
of  triumph  in  her  eye. 

“He’s  a  dear!  ”  she  announced,  “and  he’s  coming  to  talk  to  me 
after  dinner.  And  Mr.  Wilson  was  quite  right  about  him.  He 
adores  me !  ” 

The  poet  groaned.  “Did  he  tell  you  so  just  now?  ”  he  demanded. 
Clara  shook  her  head  and  beamed  at  the  unconscious  Red  Admiral. 

“I  think  he’s  delightful,”  she  said.  “He  was  really  amazed — 
not  pretending — when  he  found  that  I  knew  who  sent  the  roses. 
Ohe,  le  belle  rose!”  She  selected  some  of  the  flowers  and  pinned 
them  to  her  corsage  with  a  diamond  clasp.  The  eyes  of  the 
manicurists  goggled.  Miss  Dacre  was  scandalised,  and  Miss  Coutts 
ventured  to  protest.  Clara  looked  defiant.  “I  don’t  care  what  any 
of  you  say,”  she  remarked.  “He’s  a  really  nice  man.  He’s 
honest;  he’s  genuine.  He  hates  music,  and  loves  to  hear  me  sing. 
I  absolutely  adore  his  whiskers.  We’re  going  to  be  great  friends 
now  that  my  natural  shyness  is  conquered.  You  must  all  cultivate 
your  own  little  gardens  and  not  come  a-trespassing  in  mine.  I  mean 
to  be  just  as  nice  to  him  as  I  know  how  to  be,  and  when  I’m  like 
that  I’m  irresistible.” 

She  was  as  good  as  her  word.  She  captured  the  elusive  Red 
Admiral  after  dinner,  made  him  drink  coffee  with  us  under  the 
pergola,  and  talked  to  him  as  only  she  knew  how  to  talk.  At  first 
he  was  horribly  shy,  and  sat  with  his  toes  turned  in  looking  acutely 
miserable,  but  very  soon  she  actually  accomplished  the  miracle  of 
putting  him  at  his  ease.  When  once  he  had  raised  his  eyes  to  her 
face  it  seemed  impossible  for  him  to  remove  them,  and  the  admira¬ 
tion  which  shone  in  them  eloquently  atoned  for  his  halting  deficiency 
of  speech.  The  rest  of  us  sat  more  or  less  silent,  listening  to 
Clara;  the  poet,  in  particular,  was  mute,  contemplating  the  guest 
with  an  intensely  sardonic  expression;  but  he  suddenly  created  a 
sensation  by  asking  the  Red  Admiral  if  he  were  married.  The 
Admiral  was  cruelly  startled,  but  managed  after  a  while  to  collect 
his  wits  and  to  reply  that  he  was  still  in  the  enjoyment  of  lonely 
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blessedness.  On  being  asked  by  Clara  why  he  considered  that 
loneliness  was  bliss,  he  fell  into  a  rich  confusion  and  became  dumb. 

Clara,  however,  contrived  to  dissipate  his  embarrassment,  and 
towards  the  end  of  our  seance  he  became  almost  talkative,  and 
gave  us  a  really  comic  account  of  his  own  sufferings  when  he  had 
attended  the  races  at  Milan.  Clara  follow'ed  suit  with  various 
ludicrous  episodes  of  her  artistic  career;  the  Eed  Admiral  sat  with 
his  hands  on  his  knees,  gazing  at  her  intently,  and  frequently 
interpolating,  “Well  I  never!”  and  “You  don’t  say  so!”  He  had 
just  begun  to  enjoy  the  occasion  thoroughly  when  he  was  seized  by 
a  sudden  fear  that  he  had  stayed  with  us  too  long.  He  rose  with 
obvious  reluctance,  and  wished  us  good-night.  Clara  shook  hands 
with  him,  expressing  a  hope  that  his  appreciation  of  lonely  blessed¬ 
ness  would  not  altogether  prevent  him  from  giving  us  the  pleasure 
of  his  company.  He  stammered  incoherent  thanks,  and  departed 
to  the  hotel. 

When  he  had  gone  the  poet  made  a  remark  which  might  have 
been  slightly  disparaging,  but  was  probably  not  intended  to  be  taken 
serioush  .  Clara,  however,  flared  up,  asserted  that  the  Eed  Admiral 
was  honest  and  kind  and  had  a  sense  of  humour,  and  indicated  in 
the  plainest  terms  that  on  the  whole  she  greatly  preferred  his 
company  to  the  poet’s.  “At  any  rate,  he's  not  a  superior  person!  ” 
she  said.  The  poet  wriggled  like  a  lanky  serpent  in  his  low  chair, 
but  darkness  prevented  me  from  ascertaining  whether  his  movements 
were  caused  by  shame  or  hilarity.  The  Archdeacon,  as  became  his 
cloth,  poured  oil  on  the  angry  waters,  and  asserted  that  in  his 
opinion  the  Eed  Admiral  was  an  excellent  fellow. 

Next  morning,  as  I  was  returning  from  my  early  bathe,  I  met 
Clara  outside  the  hotel.  She  informed  me  that  she  was  going  to 
the  villa  to  launch  all  her  thunders  of  invective  at  the  workmen, 
and  I  offered  to  accompany  her.  She  shook  her  head,  and  her  face 
dimpled.  “  You’re  too  late,  my  poor  friend,”  she  said.  “  I’m  already 
provided  with  an  escort.”  I  suggested  that  two  attendants  were 
better  than  one,  but  she  shook  her  head  again. 

“Not  in  the  present  case,”  she  answ'ered.  “My  escort  is  Mr. 
Jarvis,  and  I  want  him  all  to  mysei".” 

I  simulated  dismay.  “Mercy!”  I  cried,  vulgarly,  “you  are 
a-going  it,  aren’t  you?  Hadn’t  you  better  be  careful?  On  ne 
badine  pas — you  know.”  Clara  murmured  something  about  the 
effect  of  matutinal  bathing  on  the  masculine  brain,  then,  with  an 
agreeable  lack  of  decorum,  she  turned  towards  the  hotel,  made  a 
megaphone  of  her  hands,  and  shouted  the  Eed  Admiral’s  name  in 
a  voice  like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet.  There  was  an  answering  cry 
from  the  hall,  and  a  moment  later  George  Nathaniel  Jarvis  appeared. 
But  not,  oh,  most  wonderfully  not,  the  George  Nathaniel  Jarvis 
whom  we  were  accustomed  to  see.  Like  Bottom  after  he  met  the 
fairies,  he  was  translated ;  he  wore  a  suit  of  white  drill  which  was  a 
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size  too  large  for  him;  his  ample  tie  was  red,  his  socks  were  red, 
he  had  girded  a  broad  scarlet  sash  round  his  waist,  and  instead  of 
the  familiar  yachting  cap  he  wore  a  green  Tyrolese  hat  with  a  kind 
of  purple  shaving-brush  planted  in  its  brim.  His  gait  had  changed 
with  his  garments;  formerly  it  had  been  deprecatory,  but  now,  as 
he  came  towards  us,  he  walked  with  something  near  a  swagger. 
Clara  frowned  at  him  in  mock  reproof. 

“You’ve  kept  me  waiting  five  minutes,  Mr.  Jarvis,”  she  said. 
The  Admiral  was  profuse  in  apologies.  “  Had  to  change  my  togs,” 
he  explained.  “Steamy  work,  walking  in  this  weather.”  He  turned 
to  me.  “Just  going  up  to  the  Villa  Salvador!  to  give  those  fellers 
a  good  talking  to,”  he  explained.  There  was  a  certain  defiance  in 
his  eyes  as  they  met  mine.  I  imagine  that  he  suspected  me  of 
realising  the  second  reason  for  his  visit  to  Como.  I  resolved  to 
avoid  the  ready-made  clothes  of  that  city,  and  wdthdrew,  wishing 
them  a  pleasant  walk.  As  1  sat  down  to  write  at  my  window  I  saw 
them  crossing  the  piazza,  and  desired  heartily  that  all  Clara’s  most 
distinguished  admirers  could  share  my  privilege.  The  Milanese 
manicurists  did  share  it,  and  I  had  the  felicity  of  hearing  their 
excited  quacking  over  the  event  as  they  sat  on  the  balcony  below. 

At  lunch  time  the  interesting  couple  returned.  The  Red  Admiral 
was  flushed  and  triumphant;  Clara  was  calm,  but  looked  a  trifle 
tired ;  she  confided  to  Miss  Coutts  that  the  protracted  interview  had 
been  somewhat  of  an  effort,  but  that  the  Admiral  was  more  delightful 
than  she  had  imagined.  After  lunch  she  withdrew  to  rest  in  her 
room.  The  Archdeacon  and  the  poet  slept  shamelessly  in  the 
pergola,  and  Miss  Coutts,  Miss  Dacre  and  I  rowed  to  the  Punta 
d’Avedo  and  sketched  the  Villa  Arconati. 

About  half-past  three  we  became  suddenly  aware  that  the  light 
had  gone,  and  that  a  great  ai’gosy  of  smoky  clouds  with  copper-hued 
edges  was  storming  the  sky.  We  hurriedly  packed  up,  and  not  a 
moment  too  soon,  for  ten  minutes  later  an  angry  wind  was  lashing 
the  water  into  little  white  breakers,  and  the  thunder  was 
reverberating  from  hill  to  hill.  Ancient  acquaintance  with  the 
unpleasant  specimen  of  the  lake’s  activity  which  is  known  as  a 
Bergomasco  made  us  bundle  pell-mell  into  the  boat;  by  hugging 
the  shore  of  the  Punta  d’Avedo  we  avoided  the  heavy  swell  that 
was  running  in  the  open  water,  but  we  had  a  very  tiring  twenty 
minutes — Miss  Dacre  took  an  oar  and  rowed  with  great  vigour — and 
were  relieved  to  arrive  with  dry  skins.  An  hour  later  the  lake  was 
like  a  wild  sea  and  the  sky  inky-black ;  the  lightning  flashed  almost 
incessantly,  and  the  thunder  roared  as  if  giants  were  playing  bowls 
with  all  the  peaks  of  the  Bernina.  The  wind  howled  round  the  hotel, 
rattling  all  the  green  shutters  and  tearing  the  smaller  branches  from 
the  trees  in  the  piazza;  at  last,  the  rain  came  in  one  dense  sheet 
that  smote  the  roof  like  a  thousand  hammers  of  iron,  and  completely 
blotted  out  the  exterior  world  from  our  view. 
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After  we  had  enjoyed  this  magnificent  but  disconcerting  experience 
for  about  two  hours,  the  rain  abated,  and  I  was  able  to  open  my 
window  and  to  look  out.  Travio  presented,  on  the  whole,  an  epitome 
of  the  world  after  the  deluge ;  the  earth  had  the  appearance  of 
having  been  w'ashed  down  to  its  very  bones,  the  ixxtr  trees  shivered 
mournfully  in  their  stripped  and  buffeted  nakedness,  and  busy  little 
rivulets  of  browm  water  were  carving  their  way  across  the  piazza. 
The  lake  was  violently  agitated,  and  the  boats  that  were  anchored 
below  the  hotel  wall  tossed  and  clashed  against  one  another  like 
nutshells  in  boiling  water.  The  garden  looked  as  if  it  had  been  the 
scene  of  a  battle;  the  rose-pergola  had  collapsed,  and  the  tricolour 
flag,  which  had  flaunted  proudly  at  the  gate,  was  wrapped  round  its 
staff  like  a  wet  bandage. 

I  was  contemplating  this  scene  of  havoc  with  a  melancholy  eye 
when  I  heard  the  sound  of  voices  below  me.  Looking  down,  I 
perceived  two  figures,  a  male  and  a  female,  making  their  way  across 
the  piazza  in  the  teeth  of  a  sudden  gust  of  wind.  I  recognised 
Clara  and  the  Red  Admiral.  From  her  earliest  youth  Clara  had 
evinced  an  extraordinary  predilection  for  any  kind  of  stonn,  and  had 
courted  destruction  in  Switzerland  many  times  by  imshing  up 
mountains  in  rainy  weather  and  losing  herself  in  the  fog,  so 
that  1  was  not  at  all  surprised  to  see  her  braving  the  tempest 
at  Travio ;  but  that  the  Red  Admiral  should  accompany  her  without 
troubling  to  protect  his  new  suit  with  a  waterproof  afforded  an 
accurate  measure  of  the  height  of  infatuation  which  he  had  reached. 
Clara,  with  her  skirt  billowing  comically  in  the  wind,  made  for  the 
landing  stage;  her  companion,  so  far  as  I  could  judge  from  his 
gestures,  was  endeavouring  to  persuade  her  that  she  was  in  danger; 
I  saw  her  shake  her  head  and  laugh,  and  then  a  wild  and  unexpected 
gust  caught  them,  sent  them  staggering  to  a  tree-trunk  for  protection, 
and  finally  lifted  Clara’s  hat — a  beret  of  dark  blue  cloth — cleanly 
from  her  head  and  whirled  it  away  into  the  lake.  I  watched  Clara 
making  futile  efforts  to  restrain  the  long  black  strands  of  hair  that 
streamed  out  in  the  wind,  making  her  look  like  a  msenad,  and  then 
I  realised  that  the  .Admiral  had  vanished.  A  moment  later  I  heard 
her  utter  a  cry,  and  saw  that  she  was  leaning  over  the  wall  close 
to  the  steps  where  the  boats  were  moored,  and  that  she  was  making 
frantic  signals  to  someone  below.  Without  stopping  to  put  on  a 
cap,  I  went  downstairs  four  stei)s  at  a  time,  and  accomplished  a 
very  smart  piece  of  short  distance  work  across  the  piazza. 

I  was  too  late.  When  I  reached  the  top  of  the  steps,  I  beheld  the 
Admiral  rocking  perilously  in  one  of  the  boats  about  ten  yards  from 
the  shore.  He  had  got  out  the  oars,  and  w’as  catching  crabs  in  the 
trough  of  every  wave.  Clara  was  calm,  but  intensely  annoyed;  she 
informed  him  in  most  vigorous  English  that  he  w^as  certain  to  be 
swamped,  and  oi’dered  him  to  come  back.  The  Admiral  probably 
could  only  guess  tbe  drift  of  her  remarks;  he  smiled,  shook  his 
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head,  and  next  moment  caught  the  finest  crab  that  1  ever  saw, 
falling  heels  over  head  into  the  bows  of  the  boat,  which  promptly 
swung  broadside  on  to  the  wind  and  began  to  ship  water.  For¬ 
tunately  he  retained  his  grip  of  the  oars.  Seeing  that  entreaty  was 
useless,  I  ran  to  the  bottom  of  the  steps  and  bellowed  to  him  to 
keep  the  boat  with  the  wind  as  far  as  possible ;  then  I  cast  loose 
another  boat  and  stood  with  the  painter  in  my  hand,  prepared  to 
put  off  the  moment  he  was  in  evident  danger  of  swamping.  The 
water,  however,  seemed  to  be  calmer  about  twenty  yards  from  the 
shore,  and  when  he  began  to  row  again  he  made  better  progress, 
though  at  frequent  intervals  the  boat  danced  and  spun  like  a  cork 
in  a  whirlpool.  Clara,  meanwhile,  delivered  herself  of  some  most 
unladylike  language  just  above  my  head. 

At  last  he  stopped  rowing,  fished  something  out  of  the  w’ater  with 
the  blade  of  an  oar,  and  then,  without  attempting  to  turn  the  boat 
round,  began  to  back  her  towards  the  shore.  This  awkward  method 
of  returning  probably  saved  him ;  if  the  boat  had  once  again  been 
broadside  on  to  the  wind  she  would  certainly  have  filled.  Even  as  it 
was,  she  was  nearly  half  full  when  the  Admiral  reached  the  landing 
stage,  and  her  crew  presented  a  sorry  spectacle.  He  was,  of  course, 
drenched  to  the  skin,  and  the  scarlet  dye  in  his  beautiful  new  sash 
had  run  down  the  front  of  his  trousers;  his  red  hair  hung  in  wisps 
over  his  eyes,  and  he  had  cut  both  his  elbows,  probably  when  he 
caught  that  superb  and  unexampled  crab.  But  he  was  quite  pleased 
with  his  performance.  “Tight  thing,  eh!  ”  he  gasped,  as  I  hauled 
him  out  of  the  boat.  “A  feller  wouldn't  think  this  old  millpond 
could  turn  nasty.”  He  wiped  the  blood  from  his  arms  with  a  gaudy 
handkerchief,  and  then  turned  to  Clara,  who  was  standing  halfway 
up  the  steps.  He  held  out  the  bedraggled  heret  and  made  a  funny 
little  bow. 

“Your  property,  I  fancy.  Madam,”  he  said,  and  added  facetiously, 
“and  what  else  can  we  have  the  pleasure  of  showing  you  to-day?” 


VI. 

After  this  heroic  episode  there  followed  a  period  to  which  the 
Bed  Admiral  frequently  alluded  as  the  time  of  his  life.  Whether 
Clara  was  really  affected  by  his  highly  superfluous  exhibition  of 
courage,  or  whether  she  was  simply  amused  by  a  type  which  she  had 
not  previously  happened  to  meet,  I  am  uncertain;  but  at  any  rate 
she  appeared  to  find  that  his  society  was  indispensable,  nicknamed 
him  Don  Quixote,  and  took  him  with  her  everywhere.  They  went 
to  the  Villa  each  morning,  and  in  the  afternoon  the  Admiral,  who 
had  ceased  to  flaunt  his  variegated  braces,  would  row  her  to 
Cadenabbia  or  Bellagio,  where  the  rest  of  us  would  join  them  for 
tea.  After  dinner  she  would  sing,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  each 
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Bong  the  Admiral  would  clap  his  hands  and  shout  “  Bravissimo  1 
Engcore !  ”  in  a  dashing  and  cosmopolitan  manner.  Her  smile  of 
thanks  on  these  occasions  was  invariably  directed  at  him,  and  she 
frequently  appealed  for  his  opinion  of  some  new  song  that  she  was 
trying. 

Beneath  the  sunshine  of  such  favours  the  Admiral  grew  in  grace. 
He  lost  his  shyness,  learnt  Italian  phrases  for  the  benefit  of  the 
workmen  at  the  Villa,  became  a  critic  of  the  musical  art,  and 
bought  a  new  white  suit  to  replace  the  one  which  had  been  ruined 
in  the  storm.  More  than  all  this,  he  began  to  speak  disparagingly 
of  Croydon,  and  hinted  darkly  that  there  was  a  possibility  of  his 
settling  in  Italy.  Clara  praised  his  idea,  and  promised,  if  he  went 
to  Rome,  to  introduce  him  to  a  hundred  charming  people.  The 
Admiral  was  obviously  flattered,  but  shook  his  head  mournfully. 
“They  wouldn’t  be  my  sort,”  he  asserted,  “and  you  won’t  want  me 
fooling  around  when  you  get  back  amongst  your  friends.  You’d 
feel  I  was  a  plaguey  nuisance  in  no  time.”  Which  remark  showed 
that  he  was  still  far  from  being  vain-glorious  and  equally  far  from 
knowing  Clara’s  character. 

We  affected  to  regard  with  foreboding  the  progress  of  his  infatua¬ 
tion,  but,  with  one  exception,  we  were  really  at  ease.  Of  course, 
he  was  in  love  with  Clara,  but  Clara  had  a  genius  for  converting 
persons  in  that  condition  into  friends,  and  we  wisely  foresaw  that 
this  was  what  would  happen  to  the  Admiral.  Also,  the  more  we 
saw  of  him  the  more  we  were  impressed  with  his  essential  decency ; 
Clara  had  been  right;  he  w^as  both  honest  and  kind.  Superior 
persons,  of  course,  would  have  called  him  a  vulgar  little  Cockney 
and  sneered  at  his  homely  speech,  his  naivete,  and  his  crude 
garments;  I  am  afraid  that  when  we  first  met  him — though  I  hope 
that  none  of  us  were  superior  persons — our  attitude  tow-ards  him 
would  have  been  found,  if  analysed,  to  have  contained  some  traces 
of  patronage ;  but  we  had  only  to  associate  with  him  for  a  short 
time  to  realise  that  he  was  worth  a  great  many  high-bom  people  with 
stiff  necks  and  archaic  prejudices;  he  was  real;  he  was  truthful; 
he  was — in  the  teeth  of  conventional  ideas  I  assert  it — a  gentleman. 
If  I  have  conveyed  any  other  impression  in  the  course  of  this 
chronicle  the  shame  is  mine. 

The  only  member  of  our  party  who  disapproved  of  the  existing 
state  of  affairs  was  the  poet.  Perhaps  he  was  wiser  than  his 
companions;  perhaps — it  was  just  possible — he  was  jealous;  at  any 
rate,  he  lost  no  opportunity  of  expressing  his  conviction  that  Clara 
was  behaving  foolishly,  and  that  very  soon  the  Admiral  w’oulcl 
imagine  himself  to  be  the  unique  object  of  her  affections.  He  had 
discovered  that  the  Admiral  was  completely  ignorant  about  Fantoni. 
When  we  laughed  the  poet  to  scorn  he  became  extremely  morose, 
and  even  went  for  long  w’alks  with  Bembo.  “There’ll  be  a 
catastrophe,”  he  asserted.  “He’s  head  over  ears  in  love  with  her. 
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and  she’s  leading  him  by  the  nose.  He  seems  just  a  funny  figure 
to  you,  but  he’s  in  dead  earnest  about  her.  He  ought  to  have  a 
warning;  he  ought  to  be  told.”  He  was  always  reiterating  this 
idea ;  we  smiled  the  smile  of  superior  insight  and  let  him  rave. 


VII. 

Shortening  days  and  cooler  nights  came  with  October,  but  we 
lingered  on  at  Travio,  and  were  rewarded  with  another  week  of 
perfect  weather.  The  mild  sunshine  rendered  long  walks  possible, 
and  the  Archdeacon,  who  is  a  devotee  of  Lombard  Romanesque, 
whirled  me  off  on  a  tour  of  five  days.  We  started  at  Argegno,  went 
up  the  Vair  Intel vi  through  San  Fedele  to  Porlezza,  and  struck 
across  the  hills  to  Bellinzona ;  thence  we  followed  the  Ticino  to 
Gorduno  and  the  Moesa  to  Roveredo;  finally,  after  a  zigzag  course 
over  more  hills,  we  returned  to  the  Lake  of  Como  at  Gravedona. 
We  covered  an  insignificant  total  of  miles,  but  we  saw  many  beauti¬ 
ful  little  churches,  met  a  great  number  of  delightful  people,  and 
I  found  that  the  Archdeacon  was  the  jolliest  of  companions. 

When  we  returned  to  Travio  we  were  conscious  very  soon  that 
n  change  had  happened  in  the  mental  atmosphere  of  our  party. 
Miss  Coutts  and  Miss  Dacre  had  packed  their  sketches  and  were 
discussing  the  relative  merits  of  a  fortnight  in  the  Cote  d’Or  and  a 
week  in  Paris,  and  the  poet  and  Bembo  were  contemplating  a 
retreat  to  their  winter  quarters  in  Rome.  Clara  seemed  restless  and 
undecided ;  she  had  no  engagements  until  November,  and  was 
inclined  to  go  to  France  with  Miss  Coutts,  but  refused  to  make  any 
definite  plan.  The  Red  Admiral,  I  thought,  was  depressed,  though 
he  welcomed  us  with  enthusiasm ;  probably  he  had  been  informed 
that  Clara  was  contemplating  departure  from  Travio.  We  had  a 
long  discussion  in  the  salon — now  deserted  by  the  Milanese,  who 
had  returned  to  their  native  city — but  he  did  not  join  us.  Later, 
when  I  went  to  my  room,  I  saw  him  walking  slowly  to  and  fro  by 
the  side  of  the  lake. 

Next  morning,  as  I  was  drinking  my  coffee  in  the  dining-room, 
Clara  looked  in  at  the  door,  and  seeing  that  I  was  alone,  came  to 
talk  to  me.  I  asked  if  she  was  going  to  the  Villa,  as  usual,  with 
the  Admiral.  She  stared  at  me  for  a  moment,  then  made  a  funny 
grimace,  and  shook  her  head  slowly. 

Her  aspect  bewildered  me.  ‘‘Why,  what's  the  matter?”  I  cried. 

She  did  not  speak  for  some  moments,  but  still  contemplated  me 
with  the  same  expression,  half-comic,  half-rueful.  Then  she  said 
abruptly :  ‘‘  Did  you  ever  wake  up  on  four  consecutive  rnorningB 
with  a  complete  conviction  that  you  had  behaved  like  a  perfectly  and 
unforgivably  damned  fool  ?  ” 

I  was  accustomed  to  her  hearty  methods  of  speech,  but  as  I 
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stared  at  her  I  became  more  and  more  startled.  She  was  actually 
looking  worried;  indeed,  if  she  had  not  been  Clara  Salvadori  I 
should  have  suspected  her  of  being  on  the  brink  of  tears.  Her  eyes 
were  dolorous,  and  the  comers  of  her  mouth  were  contracted 
sharply.  I  replied  that  I  had  often  experienced  the  unenviable 
sensations  which  she  had  named.  Again  she  looked  at  me  without 
speaking  for  a  considerable  time,  then,  with  a  flicker  of  a  smile,  she 
said,  “Well,  that’s  me  at  present.” 

I  begged  her  to  enlighten  me,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  I  might 
be  of  use  in  some  way.  My  well-meant  offer  of  assistance  seemed 
to  irritate  her;  she  tapped  impatiently  on  the  floor  with  one  foot, 
and  shrugged  her  shoulders.  “After  all,”  she  said,  “I  don’t  believe 
that  I’m  meant  to  associate  with  really  decent  people.”  And  with 
this  cryptic  utterance  she  left  me.  I  had  never  seen  her  previously 
in  this  kind  of  mood,  and  could  only  wonder  vaguely  what  had 
happened  to  cause  it.  That  it  had  something  to  do  with  the  Ked 
Admiral  I  felt  certain,  but  I  was  wholly  disinclined  to  put  him  to 
the  question.  His  affairs  had  possibly  reached  a  plane  when  any 
interference  by  a  third  party  would  be  unseemly  in  the  highest 
degree. 

I  sketched  all  the  morning,  but  was  haunted  by  Clara’s  troubled 
eyes.  She  was  absent  from  lunch — had  a  headache.  Miss  Coutts 
informed  us;  the  Admiral’s  place  was  also  vacant.  During  the 
afternoon  I  wrote  letters,  and  about  half-past  four  I  went  out,  and 
seeing  no  one  in  the  garden,  sat  on  the  steps  where  the  boats  were 
moored  and  contemplated  the  placid  lake.  It  was  as  beautiful  as 
ever,  but  in  some  strange  way  the  cloud  which  had  descended  upon 
our  party  seemed  to  brood  over  that  bright  scene.  I  realised  that, 
delightful  as  our  sojourn  had  proved,  I  was  quite  ready  to  leave 
Como  for  the  homely  gloom  of  London  and  to  settle  down  to  my 
usual  solitary  winter  of  work. 

I  had  been  sitting  there  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  when  I  heard 
a  sound  of  footsteps,  and  turning,  I  beheld  the  Red  Admiral  coming 
towards  me.  He  looked,  I  thought,  intensely  gloomy,  but  greeted 
me  facetiously,  and  pointing  to  a  boat,  inquired  if  I  were  inclined 
for  a  turn  on  the  lake.  I  assented,  and  we  embarked.  The  Admiral 
sat  in  the  stem,  and  I  took  the  oars.  “  Give  way  there !  ”  said  the 
-Admiral  pleasantly.  “Heave-ho  the  anchor,  and  up  with  the  flying 
jibboom.”  But  before  we  were  twenty  yards  from  the  shore  his 
brief  gaiety  had  died,  and  he  sat  with  his  chin  on  his  fists,  staring 
at  my  hands  as  I  pulled.  When  we  were  halfway  across  the  lake 
I  easied,  and  asked  him  if  he  had  passed  a  pleasant  week. 

He  started  at  the  sound  of  my  voice.  “Oh!  so-so,”  he  replied, 
with  another  attempt  to  appear  cheerful.  I  expressed  a  fear  that 
our  days  in  Travio  were  numbered.  He  did  not  seem  to  hear  me. 
Suddenly  he  leant  forward.  His  face  began  to  work  strangely. 

“You’ve  seen  her?”  he  said. 
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To  pretend  not  to  understand  would  have  been  merely  silly. 
“Yes,”  1  answered;  “1  have  seen  her.” 

He  waited  for  a  moment,  and  then  said,  “Alone?”  I  nodded. 
He  leant  still  nearer  to  me.  “Did  she  say  anything  about  me?”  he 
asked.  1  was  able  to  reply  with  truth  that  Clara  had  not  mentioned 
him.  He  seemed  slightly  relieved.  “Ah!”  he  murmured.  He 
averted  his  eyes  from  mine  and  stared  across  the  lake.  “Made  a 
prize  fool  of  myself  the  evening  before  last.”  He  blurted  the 
sentence  abruptly. 

I  made  no  comment  on  this  assertion.  He  continued  to  stare  at 
Bellagio,  which  was  shimmering  in  the  sunshine  right  ahead  of  us. 
He  looked  more  and  more  gloomy  and  very  hot.  1  turned  the  boat 
so  that  the  shadow  of  the  awning  fell  upon  his  face,  and  offered  him 
tobacco.  He  awoke  from  his  sombre  reverie,  and  accepted  it  with 
the  usual  facetious  formula.  He  puffed  at  his  pipe  in  silence  for 
some  time. 

“Funny,”  he  said  at  last,  “I  can’t  get  rid  of  a  feeling  that  this 
is  the  end  of  everything.  I’ve  had  it  for  a  couple  of  days.  Very 
odd,  for  I  don’t  mean  it  to  be  the  end.  Just  because  one  makes  a 
fool  of  oneself  for  five  minutes  one  needn’t  think  that  everything’s 
finished.”  He  paused,  then  looked  at  me  very  solemnly.  “There’s 
no  doubt  that  I  was  the  blastedest  idiot  going,”  he  said.  “But, 
after  all,  what  could  you  expect?”  He  took  his  pipe  from  his 
mouth  and  gazed  at  it  critically. 

“You  see,”  he  said  after  another  pause,  seeming  to  speak  to 
the  pipe;  “the  situation  was  most  peculiar.  There  she  was — the 
most  wonderful  woman  in  the  world,  with  everything — her  voice, 
her  beautiful  eyes,  her  hair,  her  hands,  her  kindness,  her  goodness 
— and  there  I  was,  a  poor,  lonely,  ugly  beggar  who’d  never  met  a 
real  woman  in  all  his  life,  and  had  worshipped  her  as  if  she  was 
God  ever  since  he  first  set  eyes  on  her.  When  she  came  here 
I  couldn’t  believe  I  wasn’t  in  a  dream;  and  after  she  had  spoken 
to  me  I  used  to  say  to  myself,  ‘  George  Jarvis,  this  is  a  bit  of  all 
right,  but  very  soon  you’ll  wake  up  to  find  yourself  back  in  Sylvester 
and  Snaggs’,  or  else  in  an  asylum  for  lunies.’  Really,  y’know,  you 
can’t  wonder  that  I  behaved  like  a  thundering,  blundering  ass.” 

“I  don’t  believe  that  you  did,”  I  said.  “And,  anyhow,  she  likes 
you;  she  regards  you  as  a  friend,  and  she’s  always  staunch  to  her 
friends.  So  it  doesn’t  matter.” 

He  looked  at  me  for  a  momenii  with  pathetically  grateful  eyes, 
then  shook  his  head. 

“You  don’t  know  the  particular  kind  of  damned  idiot  that  I  was,” 
he  said  mournfully.  “We  were  out  together  in  the  garden  that 
night,  and  she’d  been  singing  and  her  eyes  were  like  stars.  It  was 
the  sort  of  night  I  used  to  imagine  when  I  was  in  the  Tottenham 
Court  Road,  and  there  was  a  smell  of  spring — the  dark  seemed  to 
wrap  you  in  a  kind  of  soft  coat,  and  you  could  hear  the  trees 
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whispering  like  ghosts.  We  talked — she  asked  me  questions  about 
my  life,  and  I  told  her  about  the  boot-shop  and  all  that;  couldn’t 
be  expected  to  interest  her,  of  course,  but  she  didn’t  seem  to  mind. 
Then  she  told  me  she  was  going  away  from  here,  and  said  that  she 
hoped  she  would  see  me  again  soon.  I  tried  to  say  how  sick  I  was 
that  she  was  going,  and  then — oh,  Ijord  I  she  put  her  hand  on  my 
sleeve — as  it  might  be  there — and  I  went  as  mad  as  a  boy  of  sixteen. 

I  caught  hold  of  her  fingers  and  kissed  them,  and  when  I  saw  that 
she  didn’t  mind  that  I  plumped  down  on  my  knees  and  offered  her 
my  hand  and  heart.” 

“Oh  !  ”  I  said,  feebly. 

The  .\dmiral  nodded  solemnly.  “I  did  indeed,”  he  said,  “chuckle¬ 
headed  fool  that  I  was !  And  when  she  told  me  to  get  up,  I  went 
on  kneeling  there  and  caught  hold  of  her  dress,  and  told  her  that 
I’d  be  glad  to  die  for  her.  She  kept  on  pulling  at  her  dress  and 
saying  ‘  No,  no !  ’  but  by  that  time  I  was  madder  than  ever,  and 
called  her  Clara,  and  told  her  that  she  was  the  noblest  and  purest 
woman  on  earth.  As  soon  as  I’d  said  that  she  began  to  laugh,  and 
she  went  on  till  the  tears  ran  down  her  cheeks — actually — I  could 
see  them  in  the  light  that  shone  through  the  trees.  It  wasn’t  a  bit 
her  usual  way  of  laughing;  it  had  an  awful  queer  sort  of  sound,  and 
almost  frightened  me.  I  suppose  it  was  the  best  thing  that  she 
could  do,  for  it  brought  me  to  my  senses  in  no  time,  though  it  hurt 
me  a  bit.  I  got  up,  and  then  she  said  that  she  was  much  honoured 
by  my  offer — and  she  really  said  it  as  if  she  meant  it — but  she 
couldn’t  dream  of  marrying  anyone,  and  that  I’d  know  the  reason 
why  very  soon.  I  thought  she  meant  her  music,  and  I  said  that 
if  she  married  me  she  should  be  absolutely  free,  and  that  I’d  have 
lessons  on  the  piano  so  that  I  could  play  her  accompaniments.  She 
laughed  again  then,  but  differently,  and  then — I  don’t  know  if  I 
ought  to  tell  you  this — she  caught  hold  of  my  hand  and,  as  true  as 
I  sit  here,  she  kissed  it,  and  then  she  said  good-bye  quite  suddenly 
and  went  across  the  garden  and  into  the  hotel  whilst  I  stood  there 
gaping  and  gasping.  I’ve  hardly  seen  her  since ;  I  suppose  I  ought 
to  have  gone  away  next  morning — that’s  what  people  do  in  books — 
but  I  simply  couldn’t.  I  can’t  live  without  seeing  her;  even  if 
she  won’t  speak  to  me  I  don’t  care,  as  long  as  I  can  be  near  her, 
and  perhaps,  some  day,  be  useful.  She’s  the  only  person  in  the 
world  who’ll  ever  matter  a  twopenny  curse.” 

I  was  staggered  by  the  Admiral’s  amazing  revelation,  and  for  some 
time  I  could  think  of  no  appropriate  comment.  At  last  I  murmured 
that  there  was  no  reason  why  he  and  Clara  should  not  continue  to 
be  friends.  “Friends!”  he  cried,  flourishing  his  arms  so  that  the 
boat  rocked,  “I’ll  be  her  slave  if  she’ll  let  me!  I’ll  go  barefoot  for 
her  across  a  world  of  knife-blades !  ” 

“Of  course,”  I  said,  “you  know  nothing  of  her  history,  of  her 
life.” 
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The  Admiral  glared  at  me  as  if  I  had  hurled  a  deadly  insult  at 
Clara.  “I  know  that  she’s  noble  and  pure  and  generous,”  he  said, 
indignantly.  “Her  life’s  like  herself.  It’s  the  finest  thing  in  the 
world.” 

He  seemed  gravely  offended,  and  remained  silent  for  the  greater 
part  of  our  return  journey  to  Travio.  When  we  reached  the  landing 
stage  the  sun  had  disappeared  behind  a  bank  of  mist  and  a  cold  wind 
had  begun  to  blow.  Some  tarnished  yellow  rose-petals  fluttered 
across  from  the  hotel  garden,  and  fell  into  the  lake  near  the  little 
fleet  of  boats.  As  we  went  up  the  steps  the  Admiral  passed  his 
hand  over  his  brow  as  if  he  were  brushing  away  a  cobweb. 

“Funny,”  he  said.  “Nonsense,  of  course,  but  I  can’t  get  rid  of 
that  feeling.” 

“  Which  ?  ”  I  inquired  as  I  made  fast  the  painter. 

“The  one  I’ve  had  ever  since — ever  since  that  night,”  he  answered. 
“The  feeling  that  I’m  at  the  end  of  everything.  Very  funny!  ” 

“I  expect  it’s  caused  by  a  change  in  the  weather,”  I  remarked 
cheerfully.  The  Admiral  laughed. 

“Or  liver,”  he  said.  “The  liver  and  the  heart,  they’re  the  real 
rulers  of  this  rum  old  world.  I’d  better  think  about  taking  a  pill.” 

When  w’e  reached  the  hotel  he  went  at  once  to  his  room. 


VIII. 

Two  days  later  the  entire  population  of  Travio  assembled  to 
witness  the  departure  of  Clara,  who  had  decided  to  go  to  Milan.  She 
never  spoke  of  Fantoni,  but  we  had  read  in  the  Italian  papers  that 
he  was  rehearsing  his  new'  play  in  that  city.  Miss  Coutts,  Miss 
Dacre,  and  the  Archdeacon  accompanied  her  as  far  as  Como,  where 
they  caught  the  afternoon  train  to  Bale. 

Clara  shook  hands  with  all  the  adults  and  kissed  all  the  children 
— a  performance  which  considerably  delayed  the  boat.  I  w'atched 
her  as  she  said  farewell  to  the  Red  Admiral;  she  beamed  at  him 
wdth  her  friendliest  smile,  wTung  both  his  hands  energetically,  and 
exhorted  him  to  cling  to  his  idea  of  spending  the  wdnter  in  Italy. 
The  Admiral  asserted  vehemently  that  nothing  w'ould  induce  him 
to  go  northward,  and  uttered  various  facetious  remarks  which  I 
could  not  hear.  When  the  boat  began  to  move  he  made  frantic 
efforts  to  induce  the  crowd  to  give  three  cheers  for  the  Salvadori, 
and  waved  his  red  handkerchief  gallantly.  I  turned  to  w'atch  the 
retreating  steamer,  and  when  I  looked  round  again  he  had  dis¬ 
appeared.  I  walked  back  to  the  hotel  with  the  poet  and  Bembo — 
who  wore  his  tail  between  his  legs  as  a  token  of  regret  for  the 
departure  of  his  friends — and  began  to  pack,  for  I  w'as  intending  to 
leave  for  England  next  morning. 

The  Red  Admiral  appeared  at  lunch,  and  we  induced  him  to  sit 
with  us  at  our  pathetically  large  table.  He  was  not  very  talkative. 
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but  on  the  whole  did  not  seem  depressed,  and  ate  and  drank  with 
heartiness.  We  informed  him  of  our  imminent  departure,  and  he 
announced  that  he  also  was  leaving  Travio  next  day,  and  that  his 
destination  was  Milan,  The  poet  looked  at  me  for  a  moment,  and 
then  asked  the  Admiral  if  he  expected  to  find  that  ugly  modern 
city  interesting;  the  Admiral  answered  that  it  was  probably  much 
the  same  as  any  other  place  as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  and 
requested  Gina  to  look  alive  with  the  Chianti. 

The  day  was  cold  and  rather  dismal,  but  I  decided  to  devote  my 
last  afternoon  to  sketching.  The  poet  alleged  the  cold  as  a  reason 
for  refusing  to  accompany  me,  and,  announcing  that  he  felt  a  most 
unusual  desire  for  exercise,  invited  the  Admiral  to  go  for  a  walk 
with  him  and  the  melancholy  Bembo.  The  Admiral  appeared  to 
cast  about  for  excuses,  but,  finding  none,  consented  with  polite 
though  belated  enthusiasm.  He  had  always  been  afraid  of  the 
poet,  whose  habit  of  blurting  out  his  eccentric  thoughts  with  startling 
abruptness  caused  him  pain.  I  watched  them  setting  forth  with  the 
good-little-dawgie,  and  wondered  w'hat  they  would  talk  about. 

At  five  o’clock  I  returned  to  the  hotel  and  finished  packing.  I  was 
sitting  on  my  portmanteau  in  order  to  induce  it  to  close  when  the 
poet  entered.  I  threw  a  box  of  cigarettes  at  him,  and  inquired  if 
he  had  enjoyed  his  walk. 

“It  was  interesting,”  he  answered,  sitting  on  my  bed;  “very 
interesting.  But  now  it’s  over  I  can’t  help  feeling  rather  a  fool.” 

“You’re  the  third  person  in  this  hotel  who  has  made  me  that 
particular  communication  in  the  last  few  days,”  I  commented. 
“  Were  you  too  confidential  ?  Did  you  pour  out  your  soul  to  the  Red 
.\dmiral?  Anyhow,  I  don’t  think  you  need  be  alarmed.  I  don’t 
believ'  he  will  give  you  away — to  Clara  or  anyone  else.” 

The  poet  snorted  disdainfully.  “I  wasn’t  confidential,”  he 
answered,  “but  he  w'as,  deucedly.  I  must  admit  that  I  drew  him 
out.  He  really  is  quite  amazing.  You’d  never  imagine  what  he 
told  me.” 

“As  he  spoke  confidentially  I  shall  try  not  to,”  I  said,  severely. 
“Oh!  it  doesn’t  matter  if  I  tell  you!”  said  the  poet.  He  was 
evidently  burning  to  unburden  himself.  I  looked  at  him  reproach- 
fully. 

“I  don’t  want  to  hear,”  I  said. 

“I  don’t  care,”  said  the  poet.  “It’s  too  good  to  be  lost.  All 
my  theories  about  his  being  in  love  with  Clara  are  correct,  for  he 
told  me  in  so  many  words  that  he  intended  to  spend  the  rest  of  his 
days  in  following  her  about,  in  case — as  he  put  it — he  might  be  of 
use.  When  I  pointed  out  that  he  would  be  a  nuisance  to  her,  and 
would  spoil  his  own  life  into  the  bargain,  he  looked  as  if  he  were 
going  to  knock  me  down.”  He  paused,  and  seemed  disappointed 
that  I  did  not  share  his  excitement.  I  began  to  feel  irritated. 
“Well?”  I  said. 
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“Well!”  echoed  the  poet,  “wouldn’t  it  be  a  charming  prospect 
for  a  great  artist — having  a  little  Cockney  like  that  always  hanging 
about  her!  He’s  quite  a  decent  fellow,  of  course,  but — oh!  it  would 
be  too  absurd.  And  the  man’s  head-over-ears  in  love  with  her.” 

“It’s  his  affair,  at  any  rate,”  I  said. 

“Of  course,  it’s  his  affair,”  cried  the  poet.  “But  he  knows 
nothing,  nothing.  He  kept  on  talking  about  purity,  and  woman¬ 
liness,  and  all  that.  He  obviously  hadn’t  heard  a  word  of  the 
real  facts.” 

I  rose  with  rapidity  from  the  portmanteau.  “What  facts?”  I 
demanded.  The  poet  looked  somewhat  sheepish. 

“Well,  the  facts  about  Fantoni,  of  course,”  he  answered. 

So  you  told  him  that  ?  ”  I  said. 

The  poet  nodded.  “I  felt  it  was  no  good  letting  him  make  an 
ass  of  himself  any  longer — or  letting  her  make  an  ass  of  him.  But 
1  must  admit  that  as  soon  as  I  had  told  him  I  regretted  it.  He 
looked  so  infernally  cut  up !  We  went  on  w^alking,  but  he  couldn’t 
say  anything  sensible  for  a  long  time — only  kept  on  muttering  about 
purity,  and  rubbing  his  hand  on  his  forehead  and  saying  that  he 
felt  something — I  couldn’t  understand  what  it  w^as.  Then  he  became 
calmer  and  thanked  me  for  having  let  him  know  before  he  had 
found  it  out  for  himself.” 

“  Did  he  come  back  with  you  ?  ”  I  asked. 

“No,”  the  poet  answ'ered.  “He  said  that  he  wanted  to  be  alone, 
and  I  left  him  in  the  wood  near  the  lake.  Just  before  I  went  he 
took  hold  of  both  my  wrists  and  said,  ‘  Swear  by  God  you’re  not 
lying !  ’  He  looked  so  wretched  that  I  felt  inclined  to  swear  that 
I  was.  But  I  didn’t;  I  felt  that  in  the  end  it  would  turn  out  that 
I  had  done  the  best  thing.  I  left  him  sitting  in  the  wood  starng 
at  a  tree  trunk.  Funnily  enough,  when  I  went  away,  Bembo,  who 
always  loathed  him,  kept  on  running  back  to  him,  and  whined  when 
I  called  hirt>  off.” 

“Well,”  I  said  crossly,  “of  the  three  people  who  declared  them¬ 
selves  fools  you’re  the  only  one  who  really  merited  the  title.  I  can’t 
think  why  you  wanted  to  interfere.” 

The  poet  looked  sheepish  once  more,  but  spoke  defiantly. 

“I  felt  I  had  to,”  he  said.  “If  I  were  conscious  of  possessing  a 
sense  of  duty  I  should  ascribe  it  to  that.” 

“Oh!  bother  senses  of  duty!”  I  said.  “Yours  has  probably 
driven  him  out  of  his  senses.  How  long  ago  did  you  leave  him?” 

“  About  an  hour  and  a  half,”  the  poet  answ'ered. 

“Well,  I’m  going  to  look  for  him,”  I  announced,  and  shut  the 
portmanteau  with  a  bang. 

But  there  was  no  need  to  look  for  the  Red  Admiral.  He  returned 
before  I  could  set  out.  Only  a  few  moments  later  we  heard  a  tumult 
of  voices  in  the  piazza,  thei’e  were  cries  in  the  hotel,  and  someone 
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came  whirling  upstairs.  The  door  flew  open,  and  Montagute  burst 
in  upon  us.  His  bronzed  face  was  pale,  and  he  spoke  breathlessly, 
without  gesticulating. 

“Signori,”  he  said,  ‘‘a  terrible  thing  has  happened.  The  poor 
Signor  Jarv'is  has  been  found — in  the  lake — in  shallow  water — by 
the  bank.  Everything  has  been  tried,  but  it  is  all  of  no  use. 
Signori,  your  friend  is  dead.” 

He  remained  standing  before  us  with  his  head  bent  down.  The 
poet  sprang  to  his  feet.  His  face  was  like  w'hite  paper;  he  put  his 
hands  to  his  temples. 

“No !  ”  he  cried,  violently.  ” Oh,  no !  ”  He  collapsed  into  a  chair. 
I  went  downstairs.  In  the  hall  I  was  met  by  the  Bed  Admiral. 
Four  peasants  were  bearing  him  on  a  rough  litter.  His  scarlet  socks 
protimded  from  under  the  coarse  sacking  which  covered  his  body. 
Later,  when  I  took  charge  of  his  possessions,  I  found  the  photograph 
of  Clara  Salvador!  in  his  breast  pocket.  It  was  sodden  with  dirty 
water,  but  still  recognisable. 

Some  days  later  I  heard  that  Clara  had  left  Melchiorre  Fantoni 
for  ever. 
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To  the  Editor,  Poutnightlv  Review. 

THE  ELECTIONS  FIGHTING  POLICY  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
UNION  OF  WOMEN’S  SUFFRAGE  SOCIETIES. 

SlK, 

In  ]Mr.  Zangwill  s  brilliant  and  amusing  article  in  the  November 
Furtnightlv  on  “The  Awkward  Age  of  the  Women’s  Movement,” 
there  is  a  passage  on  p.  909  which  might  lead  a  hasty  reader  to 
assume  that  the  National  Union  of  Women’s  Suffrage  Societies,  of 
which  I  am  the  President,  has  departed  from  its  non-party  attitude 
and  has  adopted  tlio  anti-Government  election  policy  of  the  Women’s 
Social  and  Political  Union.  This  is  an  error.  The  National  Union 
has  not  departed  from  its  non-party  attitude,  and  it  has  not  forsaken 
its  long-established  principle  of  working  in  Parliamentary  contests 
for  that  candidate  whom  it  believes  to  be  the  best  friend  of  women’s 
suffrage.  Since  last  IMay  it  has,  however,  applied  that  principle  to 
parties  as  well  as  to  individuals.  The  change  is  not  unimportant, 
but  obviously  it  involves  no  change  of  principle.  The  importance 
of  the  change  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  Labour  Party  is  at 
present  the  only  one  of  the  four  chief  political  Parties  which  definitely 
adopts  women’s  suffrage  as  one  of  the  objects  for  which  it  works. 
An  e.xtension  to  Parties  of  the  principle  of  “Who’s  for  us?  for 
him  are  we,”  therefore  inclines  the  balance,  wherever  a  Labour  man 
is  standing,  in  favour  of  the  Labour  scale.  It  is  quite  obvious  that 
a  promise  or  a  declaration  in  favour  of  women’s  suffrage  of  equal 
verbal  strength  and  of  equal  apparent  sincerity  has  a  different 
practical  value  if  it  is  given  by  two  candidates  whose  respective 
Parties  take  a  different  position  on  the  subject  of  women’s  votes. 
The  Party  of  one  candidate  may  be  deeply  antagonistic  to  women’s 
suffrage.  If  so  he  would  need  to  be  a  man  of  very  exceptional 
strength  of  character  if  he  kept  his  pledge  in  antagonism  to  all  the 
many-weighted  claims  of  Party  loyalty.  If  the  Party  of  the  other 
candidate  has  already  made  women’s  suffrage  part  of  its  platform, 
he  is  brought  under  no  temptation  to  break  his  pledge,  and  conse¬ 
quently  can  be  relied  upon  to  keep  it  with  far  greater  certainty  than 
the  man  whose  Party  was  opposed  to  women’s  suffrage.  To  discern 
with  accuracy  which  of  various  candidates  is  the  best  friend  of 
women’s  suffrage,  a  consideration  of  the  position  of  the  Parties 
to  which  they  severally  belong  is  therefore  absolutely  and  obviously 
essential. 

We  have  carefully  guarded  ourselves  from  being  betrayed  into 
departure  from  our  main  principle  of  supporting  in  all  elections  the 
best  friend  of  women’s  suffrage  by  a  proviso  that  even  when  a 
Labour  man  is  standing  w'ho  is  personally  satisfactory  to  us  on  the 
suffrage  question,  we  shall  not  support  him  if  he  is  attacking  the 
seat  of  an  M.P.  who  has  proved  himself  in  Parliament,  or  out  of  it. 
to  be  a  thoroughly  trustworthy  friend  of  our  movement.  We  should 
not,  for  instance,  support  a  Labour  candidate  in  Swansea  against 
Sir  Alfred  Mond,  or  in  St.  Pancras  against  Mr.  W.  H.  Dickinson,  or 
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in  Haggerstou  agaiust  !Mr.  Cliaiieellor,  or  against  Mr.  Brailsford  if 
he  were  adopted  as  a  candidate  by  the  Liberal  Party  in  any  con¬ 
stituency. 

Ill  those  electoral  contests  in  which  the  Election  Fighting  policy 
has  been  put  into  operation,  viz.,  Hanley,  Holmfirth,  Crewe,  and 
Midlothian,  our  object  was  to  help  the  Labour  man  to  get  in,  for 
we  have  no  wish  to  destroy  the  Government  Franchise  and  Regis¬ 
tration  Bill  unless  women  are  left  out  of  it.  We  do  not  want  to  kill 
the  Bill.  We  want  it  to  pass  with  women  in  it.  If  all  the  amend¬ 
ments  to  include  women  are  defeated,  then,  indeed,  we  hope  that 
the  Bill  will  not  pass,  and  in  each  of  the  four  elections  named  above, 
the  Labour  candidate,  for  whom  the  National  Union  worked,  was 
prepared  himself  to  vote  against  the  Bill  on  the  third  reading  if 
women  were  not  included. 

Mr.  Zangwill  misconceives  the  nature  of  the  relation  between  the 
National  Union  and  the  Labour  Party.  It  is  emphatically  not  of 
the  nature  of  a  bargain.  No  doubt  in  supporting  the  Labour  Party, 
and  in  helping  it  to  fight  in  bye-elections,  we  hope,  and  confidently 
expect,  that  advantage  will  accrue  to  the  women’s  suffrage  move¬ 
ment.  But  we  adopted  the  new  development  of  our  Election  Policy 
described  above  on  account  of  the  past  record  of  the  Labour  Party 
on  women’s  suffrage;  in  the  divisions  on  the  subject  in  1910,  1911, 
and  1912,  only  two  Labour  votes  (in  1910)  were  recorded  against 
women’s  suffrage.  In  January,  1912,  at  the  annual  conference  ot 
the  whole  Party,  where  1,605,000  members  were  r*epresented,  a 
resolution  was  adopted  by  an  overwhelming  majority  to  the  effect 
that  no  Bill  dealing  with  franchise  reform  would  be  acceptable 
to  the  Labour  Party  which  did  not  include  women.  The  National 
Union  has  fonned  no  alliance,  and  driven  no  bargain,  with  the 
Labour  Party,  and  we  do  not  identify  the  National  Union  in  any 
way  with  Labour  politics.  Wo  arc  supporting  the  Labour  Party 
because  of  their  past  record  on  women’s  suffrage.  We  are  absolutely 
free  to  curtail,  withdraw,  or  extend  that  support  as  circumstances 
may  seem  to  render  desirable.  They,  on  their  part,  are  also  abso¬ 
lutely  free  to  take  whatever  course  they  think  best  with  regard  to 
our  movement.  We  have  never  expected  that  they  should  disregard, 
for  the  sake  of  women’s  suffrage,  all  their  pledges  and  obligations 
to  the  men  who  returned  them  to  Parliament.  But  we  know  that 
their  Party,  as  a  Party,  is  pledged  to  our  movement,  and  we  know 
they  have  steadily  voted  for  it  on  every  occasion  when  it  has  come 
before  the  last  three  Parliaments.  We  also  know  that  among  our 
most  active  and  intelligent  supporters  out  of  Parliament  are  the 
branches  of  the  I.L.P.  in  the  constituencies.  They  have  already 
given  us  most  valuable  assistance. 

We  have  not  been  quite  such  Simple  Simons  as  IMr.  Zangwill 
supposes.  We  believe  that  we  have  acquired  a  valuable  means  of 
eSucating  public  opinion  and  of  bringing  pressure  to  bear  on  other 
Parties,  especially  on  the  Liberal  Party,  that  will  probably  in  time 
induce  it  not  only  to  profess  the  principles  of  democracy  and  self- 
government,  but  also  to  put  them  into  practice  even  where  women 
are  concerned. 

Faithfully  yours, 

IMtllicent  Garrett  Fawcett. 
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The  Editor  of  this  Review  does  not  undertake  to  retnrn  any 
manuscripts ;  nor  in  any  ease  ean  he  do  so  unless  cither  stamps 
or  a  stamped  envelcpic  he  sent  to  cover  the  cost  of  postage . 

It  is  advisable  that  articles  sent  to  the  Editor  should  he  type-- 
written. 

The  sending  of  a  proof  is  no  guarantee  of  the  acceptance  of  an 
article. 
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